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LIFE IN DRESDEN. 
BY CHARLES CARROLL. 


HY do Americans go to Dresden ?” is a 
question often put to me during a win- 
ter’s residence there and since my return. It may 
not be amiss to try to answer this and similar in- 
quiries by a brief sketch of life and manners in the 
cozy little Saxon capital. 

The situation is peculiarly pleasant. The traveler 
who lands at Bremen, or Hamburgh, disheartened 
at the endless expanse of dead flatness, plowing- 
land, morass, or pine barren, which stretches from 
» the sea-coast to the herders of Saxony, takes heart 
of grace as the train passes Réderau, and the pros- 
pect begins to vary. Pleasant, swelling hills, crown- 
ed with vineyards and pretty villages and churches, 
rise on either hand, and far in the distance the 
abrupt lines of the dark blue horizon hint at the 
coming beauties of Saxon Switzerland. 

The town itself lies beautifully in the broad val- 
ley of the Elbe, well sheltered on the north-east by 
lovely hills thickly studded with country-houses 
and villages. On the south, or Dresden side of the 
river, a mile or so off, lie the low hills from which 
the Emperors viewed the great battle, and eastward 
the bold_basaltic outlines of the Baste, the Kénig- 
stein and the Libinstein, the fairest points of Saxon 
Switzerland, stand out clear and abrupt against the 
sky, with their pleasant invitation to summer pic- 
nics and scrambles. 

As might be expected, the valley makes a tempt- 
ing channel for old Boreas and his subjects; the 
town is famous for its high winds, and whoso has 
to wend his gusty way over the Elbe bridge on a 
raw November day, is apt to remember feelingly 
Dr. Holmes’s “ shorn lamb,” and the “ breezy cor- 
ner” by Boston Common. In other regards, the 
weather is rather equable than otherwise—certainly 
as compared with the fickle climate of our own 
North Atlantic coast. During a winter’s experience 
I have known nothing like the terrible rise and fall 
of the thermometer which alternately liquifies and 
freezes the very marrow of one’s bones in our North- 
Eastern States. But the New Yorker or Bostonian 
who goes to North Germany with tender visions of 
Indian Summer lingering in his memory, will be 
bitterly disappointed at the sullen gray, half mist 
and half coal-smoke, which veils the sky in early 
autumn, and hangs on, with but occasional glimpses 
of sunshine, throughout the winter. This, in fact, 
is the sad drawback, in climatic relations, of a win- 
ter in Dresden, or, indeed, in any part of North 

Germany. The climate is not exceptionally rainy, 
or cold, or yariable, but the winter weather is cer- 
tainly dull, raw and gloomy to an exasperating 
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extent, &nd it takes a very cheerful temper, a 
certain inward sunshine, to resist it without men- 
tal and nervous depression. Of absolute cold 
there is materially less than in Boston, perhaps than 
in New York. The protracted “cold snap” of the 
past winter, though a very commonplace matter for 
us Yankees, seemed to our German friends the very 
end of the world, though not quite according to 
the tradition. 

The first glimpse of the streets, on entering the 
town, tells the stranger that he has done, once and 
for all, with the system by which every man’s house 
is his castle. With the rarest exceptions, an em- 
bassy here and there, or a rich banker or two at the 
outskirts, no one lives in a house of his own, but in 
apartments, or flats. Of these, each house contains 
six, eight, or more; and as they frequently stretch 
out along the whole front, three, four, and even 
more rooms in extent, the houses look tike shabby 
hotels, and have a certain gloomy and monotonous 
dignity, which is not without its impressiveness, 
but utterly lacks the color, variety, warmth, and 
play of light and shade of one of our own handsome 
streets. In the older and less fashionable parts of 
the town the houses get sadly shabby and dingy, 
offering from outside no hint of the comfort within; 
and it has not infrequently happened to the writer, 
on walking home from an evening company with 
some fairy creature, all soul and chignon, to leave 
her at a muddy, unlighted porte cochére, with a 
queer feeling of uncertainty whether she lodged in 
a beer-cellar, coach-yard, or lumber-room. 

Inside, matters look better, though still not enough 
so to satisfy an exacting American taste. American 
families going abroad for a Dresden winter should 
bear in mind that in touching German ground they 
leave behind them household comfort in its more 
ordinary Western acceptation, whatever counterbal- 
ancing advantages Dresden life may have to offer. 
It is to be sure an immense comfort to be rid of the 
plague of stairs for all movements. As we recollect, 
the whole suite, from parlor to pantry, is on one 
floor ; but then, when one lives in the third or fourth 
story, all out-of-door expeditions are subject to the 
dreary necessity of going up and down several 
flights of crooked, steep, clammy, and frequently 
almost unlighted, stone staircase. Those whose 
purse or convenience forces them to dwell in the 
higher latitudes are apt to find their position in more 
senses than one a seréous check on their visiting list; 
the friendship which braves a “ dritte etage” (fourth 
story, as we should read it), may safely be reckoned 
first proof. 

Carpets, as we understand them, are almost un- 
known, except among the more luxurious foreign- 
ers; your German contents himself with little “dabs” 
of rug or matting spotted about the hard-painted 
floor, at bedside, sofa, or writing-table. Of beds 
and wash-basins it is almost needless to speak— 
every one knows by this time that the would-be 
Teuton passes dreamful nights in a tight little coffin, 
his neck at forty-five degrees inclination with his 
body, and a fluffy pincushion reposing on the pit of 
his stomach, only to rise from unrefreshing slum- 
bers and bathe his aching forehead in a pie dish! 
Beds and wash-basins may be, at least to some ex- 
tent, adapted to the taste of the lodger; but, alas, 
nothing but a long generation of reform and inven- 
tion will give us the great civilizing agent of the 
19th century—the bathing-room. 

Of tin hats, pans, sitz-baths, and the like appara- 
tus for “doing tumbies,” there are many specimens 
among the Americans’ and English, and public bath- 
ing establishments of course are always to be found, 
but the family bathing-room, with its hot and cold 
faucets, showers.and the rest, is still, to the best of 
my kuowledge, unknown in Dresden. 

Of all privations, however, perhaps the Anglo- 
Saxon feels most keenly the lack of the open fire- 
place—the cherished jireside and hearth which 
makes the comfort of in-door life in America and 
England almost independent of weather or season. 
In a few of the handsomer apartments in Dresden 
the open fireplaces are now introduced, and the cus- 
tom seems spreading; but nine houses in ten have 
still nothing but the old desolate, ghastly Aachelofen, 
or white tile stove. Now, furnaces are bad enough, 
but a register is at least good for something; it sti- 
fies, but it warms; but the tired schoolboy with wet 
mittens, frozen cheeks, and soaked boots, finds the 
kachelofen grim, silent, and unradiant—a loathing 








(and a despair, 


“But paint a fire, it will not therefore burn,” says 
Browning ; if he had sat through as many cheerless, 
gray winter afternoons as I have, trying to toast his 
toes against the stony surface of his stove, he would 
have found even a painted fire—anything to look 
at—a god-send. 








SPIRITUALISM. 


BY MRS. H. B. 





STOWE, 


T is claimed that there are in the United States 
four million Spiritualists. The perusal of the 
advertisements in any one of the weekly newspapers 
devoted to this subject will show that there is a 
system organized all over the Union to spread these 
sentiments. From fifty to a hundred, and some- 
times more, of lecturers advertise in a single paper, 
to speak up and down the land ; and lyceums—pro- 
gressive lyceums for children, spiritual pic-nics and 
other movements of the same kind, are advertised. 
This kind of thing has been going on from year to 
year, and the indications now are that it is increas- 
ing rather than diminishing. 

It is claimed by the advocates of these sentiments 
that the number of those who boldly and openly 
profess them is exceeded by the greater number of 
those who are secretly convinced, but who are un- 
willing to encounter the degree of obloquy or ridi- 
cule which they would probably meet on an open 
avowal. 

All these things afford matter for grave thought 
to those to whom none of the great and deep move- 
ments of society are indifferent. When we think 
how very tender and sacred are the feelings with 
which this has to do—what power and permanency 
they always must have, we cannot but consider such 
a movement of society entitled at least to the most 
serious and thoughtful consideration. 

Our own country has just been ploughed and 
seamed by a cruel war. The bullet that has pierced 
thousands of faithful breasts has cut the nerve of 
life and hope in thousands of homes. What yearn- 
ings towards the invisible state, what agonized 
longings, must have gone upas the sound of mourn- 
ful surges, during these years succeeding the war! 
Can we wonder that any form of religion, or of su- 
perstition, which professes in the least to mitigate 
the anguish of that cruel separation, and to break 
that dreadful silence by any voice or token, has 
hundreds of thousands of disciples? If on review 
of the spiritualistic papers and pamphlets we find 
them full of vague wanderings and wild and pur- 
poseless flights of fancy, can we help pitying that 
craving of the human soul which all this represents 
and so imperfectly supplies ? 

The question arises, Has not the Protestant reli- 
gion neglected to provide some portion of the true 
spiritual food of the human soul, and thus produced 
this epidemic craving? It is often held to be a 
medical fact that morbid appetites are the blind 
cry of nature for something needed in the bodily 
system which is lacking. The wise nurse or mother 
does not hold up to ridicule the poor little eulprit 
who secretly picks a hole in the plastering that he 
may eat the lime; she considers within herself what 
is wanting in this little one’s system, and how this 
lack shall be more judiciously and safely supplied. 
If it be phosphate of lime for the bones which na- 
ture is thus blindly crying for, let us give it to him 
more palatably and under more attractive forms. 

So with the epidemic cravings of human society. 
The wise spiritual pastor or master would inquire 
what is wanting to these poor souls that they are 
thus with hungry avidity rushing in a certain di- 
rection, and devouring with unhealthy eagerness all 
manner of crudities and absurdities. 

May it not be spiritual food, of which their 
mother, the Church, has abundance, which she has 
neglected to set before them ? 

Now, if we compare the religious teachings of 
the present century with those of any past one, 
we shall find that the practical spiritualistic belief 
taught by the Bible has to a great extent dropped 
out of it. 

Let us begin with the time of Jesus Christ. 
Nothing is more evident in reading his life than that 
he was acting all the time in view of unseen and 
spiritual influences, which were more pronounced 
and operative to him than any of the visible and 
materialistic phenomena of the present life. In this 
respect the conduct of Christ, if imitated in the 
present day, would subject a mai to the imputation 





of superstition or credulity. He imputed things to 
the direct agency of invisible spirits acting in the 
affairs of life, that we, in the same circumstances, 
attribute only to the constitutional liabilities of the 
individual acted upon by force of circumstances. 

;As an example of this, let us take his language 
toward the Apostle Peter. With the habits of 
modern Christianity, the caution of Christ to Peter 
would have been expressed much on this fashion: 
“Simon, Simon, thou art impulsive, and liable to 
be carried away with sudden impressions, The 
Jews are about to make an attack on me which will 
endanger thee.” 

This was the exterior view of the situation, but 
our Lord did not take it. He said, “ Simon, Simon, 
Saran hath desired to have thee that he may sift 
thee as wheat; but I have prayed for thee, that thy 
faith fail not.”” This Saran was a person ever pres- 
ent in the mind of Christ. He was ever in his view 
as the invisible force by which all the visible antag- 
onistic forces were ruled. When his disciples came 
home in triumph to relate the successes of their first 
preaching tour, Christ said, “I beheld Saran as 
lightning fall from heaven.” When the Apostle 
Peter rebuked him for prophesying the tragical end 
of his earthly career, Christ answered not him, but 
the invisible spirit whose influence over him he 
recognized: “Get thee behind me, Satan! Thou 
art an offense unto me.” When the Saviour’s last 
trial approached, he announced the coming crisis in 
the words, “The prince of this world cometh, and 
hath nothing in me.” When he gave himself into 
the hands of the Sanhedrim, he said, ‘“‘ This is your 
hour and that of the powers of darkness.” When 
disputing with the unbelieving Jews, he told them 
that they were of their father, the devil; that he 
was a ’nurderer from the beginning, and abode not 
in the truth; that when he spoke a lie he spoke ot 
his own, for he was a liar, and the father of lies. 

In short, the life of Christ, as viewed by himself, 
was nota conflict with enemies in the flesh, but with 
an invisible Enemy, artful, powerful, old as the 
foundations of the world, and ruling by his influ- 
ences over evil spirits and men in the flesh. 

The same was the doctrine taught by the Apostles. 
In reading the Epistles we see in the strongest lan- 
guage how the whole visible world was up in arms 
against them. St. Paul gives this catalogue of his 
physical and worldly sufferings, proving his right 
to apostleship mainly by perseverance in persecu- 
tion. “In labors more abundant, in stripes above 
measure, in prisons more frequent, in deaths oft ; 
of the Jews five times received I forty stripes save 
one; thrice was I beaten with rods, once was I 
stoned; thrice have I suffered shipwreck—a night 
and a day have I been in the deep. In journeyings 
often, in perils of water, in perils of robbers, in 
perils by mine own countrymen, in perils by the 
heathen, in perils in the city, in perils in the wilder- 
ness, in perils among false brethren.” 

One would say with all this, there was a sufficient 
array of physical and natural causes against St. Paul 
to stand for something. In modern language—yea, 
in the language of good modern Christians—it would 
be said, “ What is the use of taking into account 
any devil or any invisible spirits to account for 
Paul’s trials and difficulties—it is enough that the 
whole world has set itself against what he teaches— 
Jew and Gentile are equally antagonistic to it. 

But St. Paul says in the face of all this, “ We are 
not wrestling with flesh and blood, but with prin- 
cipalities and powers and the leaders of the dark- 
ness of this world, and against wicked spirits in 
high places ;” and St. Peter, recognizing the sufferings 
and persecutions of the early Christians, says, “ Be 
sober, be vigilant.” Why? Because your adversary, 
the Devil, as a roaring lion goeth about seeking 
whom he may devour. 

In like manner we find in the discourses of our 
Lord and the Apostles the recognition of a counter- 
acting force of good spirits. When Nathaniel, one 
of his early disciples, was astonished at his spiritual 
insight, he said to him, “Thou shalt see greater 
things than these! Hereafter ye shall see Heaven 
open, and angels of God ascending and descending 
on the Son of Man.” When he spoke of the im- 
portance of little children, he announced that each 
one of them had a guardian angel who beheld the 
face of God. When he was transfigured on the 
Mount, Moses and Elijah appeared in glory, and 
talked with him of his death that he was to accom- 
plish at Jerusalem, In the hour of his agony in the 
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garden, an angel appeared} and ministered to him. 
When Peter drew a sword to defend him, he said, 
“ Put up thy sword, Thinkest thou not that I can- 
not pray to my Father, and he will give me more 
than twelve legions of angels?” 

Thus, between two contending forces of the invis- 
ible world was Christianity inaugurated. During 
the primitive ages the same language was used by 
the Fathers of the Church, and has ever since been 
traditional. 

But we need not say that the fashion of modern 
Protestant theology and the custom of modern Prot- 
estant Christianity have been less and less of this 
sort. 

We hear from good Christians, and from Christian 
ministers, talk of this sort: A great deal is laid to 
the poor devil that he never thought of. If men 
would take care of their own affairs the devil will 
let them alone. We hear it said that there is no ev- 
idence of the operation of invisible spirits in the 
course of human affairs. It is all a mere matter of 
physical, mental, and moral laws working out their 
mission with unvarying certainty. 

But is it a fact, then, that the great Enemy whom 
Christ so constantly spoke of is dead? Are the 
principalities and powers and rulers of the darkness 
of this world, whom Paul declared to be the real 
opponents, that the Christian has to arm against, 
all dead? If that great enemy whom Christ de- 
clared the source of all opposition to himself is yet 
living, with his nature unchanged, there is as much 
reason to look for his action behind the actions of 
men and the vail of material causes as there was in 
Christ’s time; and if the principalities and powers 
and rulers of the darkness of this world, that Paul 
speaks of, have not died, then they are now, as they 
were in his day, the principal thing the Christian 
should keep in mind and against which he should 
arm. 

And on the other hand, if it is true, as Christ de- 
clared, that every little child in him has a guardian 
angel, who always beholds the Father’s face; if, as 
St. Paul says, it is true that the angels all are “ min- 
istering spirits sent forth to minister to those who 
shall be heirs of salvation,” then it follows that every 
one of us is being constantly watched over, cared 
for, warned, guided, and ministered to by invisible 
spirits. 

Now let us notice in what regions and in what 
classes of mind the modern spiritualistic religion 
has most converts. 

To a remarkable degree it takes minds which have 
been denuded of all faith ‘in spirits, minds which 
are empty, swept of all spiritual belief, are the ones 
into which any amount of spirits can enter and take 
That is to say, the human soul in a state 
of starvation for one of its normal and most neces- 
sary articles of food, devours right and left every 
marvel of modern spiritualism, however crude. 

The old angelology of the Book of Daniel and the 
Revelations is poeticaland grand, Daniel sees lofty 
visions of beings embodying all the grand forces of 
nature. He is told of invisible princes who rule the 
destiny of nations! 
of the Jews, is hindered twenty-one days from com- 
ing, at the prayer of Daniel, by the conflicting 
princes of Medea and Persia. In the New Testa- 
ment, how splendid is the description of the angel 


possession. 


Michael, the guardian prince 


of the resurrection! “ And behold, there was a great 
earthquake, and the angel of the Lord descended 
from heaven and came and rolled back the stone 
from the door and sat upon it! His countenance 
was as the lightning, and his raiment white as snow, 
and for fear of him the keepers did shake and be- 
come as dead men.” We have here spiritualistic 
phenomena worthy of a God—worthy our highest 
conceptions—elevated, poetic, mysterious, grand! 

And communities, and systems of philosophy and 

theology, which have explained all the supernatural 
art of the Bible, or which are always apologizing 
for it, blushing for it, ignoring and making the least 
they can of it—such communities will go into spir- 
itualism by hundreds and by thousands. Instead 
of angels, whose countenance is as the lightning, 
they will have ghosts and tippings and tappings 
and rappings. Instead of the great beneficent mir- 
acles recorded in Scripture, they will have senseless 
clatterings of furniture and breaking of crockery. 
Instead of Christ’s own promise, “ He that keepeth 
my commandments, I will love him and manifest 
myself,” they will have manifestations from all sorts 
of anonymous spirits, good, bad, and indifferent. 

Well then! What is the way to deal with spir- 
itualism? Precisely what the hunter uses when he 
stands in the high, combustible grass and sees the 
fire sweeping around him on the prairies, He sets 
fire to the grass all around him, and it burns /rom 
instead of to him, and thus he fights fire with fire. 
Spiritualism, in its crudities and errors, can be met 
only in that way. The true spiritualism of the Bi- 
ble is what will be the only remedy for the cravings 
of that which is false and delusive. 

Some years ago the writer of this, in deep sorrow 
for the sudden death of a son, received the follow- 
ing letter from a Roman Catholic priest, in a neigh- 
boring town. He was a man eminent for holiness 
of life and benevolence, and has since entered the 
rest of the blessed. 


Deak MADAM : 
In the deep aflliction that has recently visited you, 1 implore 











you to remember well that there is a communion of spirits of the 
departed just, which death cannot prevent, and which, with 
prayer, can impart much consolation. This, with the condolence 
of every parent and child in my flock, I beg leave to offer you 
wishing, in the mean time, te assure you of my heartfelt regret 
and sympathy. Yours, very truly, 
JAMES O'DONNELL, 
Catholic Paster, Lawrence. 


What is this communion which death cannot pre- 
vent, and which with prayer can impart consolation ? 
It is known in the Apostles’ Creed as ‘The Com- 
munion of Saints.” We shall speak of it in a future 
number. 





LETTERS FROM A LAYMAN. 
DR. DULLAED’S DIFFICULTY AND HOW HE GOT 
OUT OF IY. 
My Dear Editor : 

~ THINK I have already mentioned that Dr. Dul- 
| lard preached for Mr. Kite a few Sabbaths ago. 
Maurice and his wife were away for a fortnight’s va- 
cation. Mrs. Laicus and I were very happy, in the 
absence of our pastor, to extend the hospitalities of 
the parish to his substitute. So Dr. Dullard stayed 
with us. 

It is not along walk from our house to the Church, 
ten or fifteen minutes perhaps, and we seldom ride. 
Whether the fourth commandment is binding on us 
or not, I like the spirit of it-—the spirit which pre- 
scribes rest, not only for the master but for his ser- 
vant,—not only for the man but for his beast. So 
we always walk to Church, and generally have acold 
dinner on Sundays. Tothat extent we adhere to the 
old New England ways. 

At a quarter past ten we were on our way to Church, 
Dr. Dullard and his wife who had accompanied 
him, following our guidance. 

It was during the singing of the second hymn 
that my wife pulled my sleeve and whispered to me, 
“What is the matter with Dr. Dullard ?” 

Now, Dr. Dullard is a very dignified gentleman, 
a minister decidedly of the old school. He wears a 
very stiff white stock which seems to stiffen him 
all the way down; he walks very leisurely and 
moves with very great dignity. He is never hur- 
ried, and never excited. I should as soon expect to 
see Hurricane Hill put out of its equlibrium by a 
March wind, as Dr. Dullard, by any of the ordinary 
I never knew him 
to lose his self-possession but once. 


excitements and exigences of life. 
That was on 
He was anything but devotional; 
His 
hymn book lay unused on the little table beside him, 
First his hand went into one pocket, then into an- 
other; then he picked up his hat and peered into 
that; then he lifted the great Bible from the pulpit, 
looked under it, then rummaged its leaves. Then 
he dived behind the pulpit; presently he came to 
the surface more excited than ever. Then his face 
assumed an unmistakeably absent expression, as 
though his thoughts roamed afar. Then his eyes 
glanced down on the congregation, caught mine, 
and he unmistakeably nodded to me. I waited a 
moment. The nod was followed by the slightest 
possible beckon of the finger. 


this occasion. 
anything but a pattern for his congregation. 


| handed the hymn- 
book to my wife, and went up to the pulpit. The 
distress on Dr, Dullard’s face was pitiable to behold, 
The following conversation, in suppressed whispers, 
ensued : 

Dr. D. 1 have lett my sermon at home, 
shall I do? 

Laicus, Extemporize. 

Dr. D. Can't. Never did such a thing in my life. 

Laicus, Can't I get it for you? 

Dr. D. There isn’t time. How long will it take ? 

Laicus. (Doubtfully.) I guess I can make it in fif- 
teen minutes. 

Dr. D. (who is every inch a gentleman,) I can’t 
bear the thought of giving you the trouble. 

Laicus, That’s nothing. 
ple, and I’! get the sermon. Where is it? 

Dr. D. That’s it! I don’t know. I must have 
left it on my dressing table, or on the hall table 
down stairs. I will make the long prayer as long as 
I can, and there are six verses to the second hymn. 
But do be as quick as you can. 

It was a boiling day; thermometer 98° in the 
shade, and it’s all the way up-hill to my house; but 
I never made it in better time. The sermon was on 
the hall table, sure enough, where the doctor had 
laid it when he brushed his hat. I seized the prize, 
rushed back to the Church, pushed up the side 
window of the pulpit, which is built in a recess, and 
tossed the precious manuscript at the doctors feet 
just as the choir was singing the fifth verse of the 
second hymn. The doctor cast a look of unuttera- 
ble gratitude upon me, and took a handkerchief out 
of his pocket to wipe away the great drops of per- 
spiration that stood, like beads, on his forehead ; 
and I queried which was the hotter, the doctor, or 
myself. 

I do not know that the doctor will think it quite 
fair for me to tell the story, but does it not point toa 
moral? Does Dr. Dullard do wisely to train him- 
self in such wise that he cannot speak extempora- 
neously in case of need? Iasked the doctor this 
question at dinner that day. He confessed it was 
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You hold on to the peo- 


foolish, ‘‘ but I am too old to learn,” he said. 

He is mistaken, “ too old to learn,” is a false pro- 
verb, which has no business in any Christian man’s 
repertoire, 


There is a great deal to be said in favor of written 
sermons. But is there anything to be said in favor 
of bondage to the pen? If I am rightly advised, 
our theological seminaries only train young men to 
write sermons, Ought they not also to train them to 
the use of the voice? Ought any minister to put 
himself in the condition of the average young lady 
players, who can never perform without their notes ? 
Imagine a modern successor of St. Paul in the 
apostle’s place at Athens. The crowd surround him, 
“Tell us,” they cry, “about Christianity. Tell us 
this ‘ good news’ that you have to proclaim.” 

“My good people,” he replies, “it is out of the 
question. Ishould be very happy, but I really have 
brought no sermons with me.” Imagine St. Paul 
stammering out a declination to preach because he 
had left his notes at home ! 

Shall I tell you, Mr. Editor, what I told Dr. Dul- 
lard? “This dependence on notes,” I said to him, 
“is morally pernicious. It impairs your influence. 
It weakens our faith in you and in the strength of 
your own convictions. We come to regard the ser- 
mon, not as a positive faith of which you are brim- 
full, but as a lesson which you have learned and have 
come to recite to us. We read that ‘out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh,’ and 
we laymen have an undefined feeling, that if 
your hearts abounded with faith, and love, and rich 
Christian experience, you would have something to 
say to us of Christ and his love, even when you had 
no notes.” 

“That is very unreasonable,” said Dr. Dullard. 

“Ver likely,” said I, “ but it is unreasonable sin- 
ners you have to preach to, and unreasonable sinners 
you have to influence for good or evil, and reasona- 
ble or unreasonable, you may depend upon it, it isa 
fact.” ; 

Yours, &e., 


Wheat-hedge, N. Y. Latcus. 





TWO MONTHS OF TERROR. 
BY AMELIA E. BARR. 


HEN Archy came home one day and said 

“ The War is over,” “we were like those that 
dream.” Secession had found us in the interior of 
Texas, and the blockade had kept us there. Now 
we were free again, and yet our emancipation had 
come so suddenly, that we were in some measure 
unprepared for it. This day, the desire of thous- 
ands, passed rapidly, and night came, but brought 
sleep and rest to very few. The negroes, absolved 
from every former obligation and restraint, were 
sitting in council at every street corner, their numbers 
augmenting hourly as the news spread from one 
plantation to another. In every household there 
was a sense of desolation, as if some destroying an- 
gel had passed through the land. No smiling faces 
on the piazzas, no lighted parlors and wide-open hos- 
pitable doors and windows; but darkened homes, 
in which children were crying for their accustomed 
nurses, and parents were trying to learn in silent 
sorrow the hard lesson which the victorious republic 
had set them. I had no slaves to lose. I was no 
enthusiastic partisan. I was sorry for the masters, 
and still more so for their freedmen, women and 
children; for Freedom, so long prayed for, and 
bought with such lavish outlay of blood and treas- 
ure, had not come as they expected, with sound of 
trumpets, and beating of drums, and the tramp of 
armed men. Instead of this, the ordinary mail had 
brought the news, and in most cases their own mas- 
ters read it to them,—so that a sense of disappoint- 
ment mingled with their triumph, and made them 
so much more quiet than I had expected, that at 
first I felt a little angry at their want of enthusi- 
asm. 

It was warm weather, and the corn-fields all 
around were full of ripe roasting-ears, and before 
midnight there was in every one of them many little 
camps from which there came continually that pecu- 
liar chanting monotone which seems the negro’s 
idea of singing hymns; and later, as they became 
more excited, bursts of real, living melody, full of 
jubilant rejoicing. There must have been hundreds 
of glad hearts that night, but to many had also come 
for the first time that feeling which we call “ care,” 
and which means food, shelter, and clothing for 
those we love better than ourselves. Many indeed 
were so ignorant that they, firmly believed “the 
Yankees” would supply them, not only with these 
necessaries but also with many other little accessories, 
such as elegant houses, carriages and white servants. 
As I have said, I owned no slaves, but I had three 
hired servants, and about dark I went into my kitch- 
en to see if there was any one there to prepare some 
supper for us. Two of them had gone; the other, a 
very handsome girl of fourteen years old, so light as 
to pass for an intensified brunette, was walking up 
and down in an excited manner with her baby shoul- 
der-high. She was telling it in high and rapid tones 
full of the most intense feeling, “‘Tamar’s free, and I’se 
free too!” This she kept repeating over and over, 
growing more enthusiastic with every repetition and 
apparently quite unconscious of my presence. I felt 
really pleased—it was the first genuine exhibition of 
a thorough appreciation of all that had been given 
her race that I had seen. I could not help sympa- 





would make good use of her freedom. “ Can’t tell, 
Missis, what use I’se make of it ; nuff now to enjoy 
it.” She too was going, and was only waiting for 
her husband, who had gone to the top of a distant 
hill to see if there was any sign of approaching 
troops. I told Amelia that it would probably be a 
month before any soldiers would get up here, and 
advised her to remain with me until they really 
came, but it was “ only throwing words away,” and 
I went to work to get a cup of strong coffee for 
Archy and myself, which, after the heat and excite- 
ment of the day, we greatly needed. The joint for- 
ces of the whole family succeeded in milking the 
cow, and after a supper which is best described by 
the word “serambling,”’ I put the children to bed. 
Then I went out on the piazza where Archy was 
quietly smoking. The moonshine was glorifying 
everything, and its holy peacefulness sunk into my 
heart ; ina moment all the worry and anger, and 
weariness was gone. I confess to having rather a 
fondness for tobacco, and so I crept close up to 
Archy’s side, for somehow my weak heart always 
gathered repose from his calm, strong nature, which 
nothing ever seemed to ruffle. We were silent afew 
minutes, and then he said to me, “I have just seen 
a very sad sight,” and I replied, “ What was it?” 
“There aresome more! Look at the poor fellows;” 
and as he spoke a group of eight or ten men stop- 
ped at our gate and asked us for water. Archy drew 
them a bucket-full, and, bringing it and the gourd 
to the gate, handed all of them a draught. Some 
of them never spoke; one or two said, “Thank you,” 
but as they silently and almost sullenly passed up 
the hill, the moon shone fully on their ragged, gray 
jackets and jaded horses, and I knew they were dis- 
banded Confederates returning, alas! neither “ with 
their shields, nor on them.” All night long did 
these silent, solemn little squads of men pass at in- 
tervals. Some of them stopped and asked for 
water, and one begged some tobacco. I asked the 
latter (a man with the face and form of a young 
Hercules) where he was going? “Iam going to 
look for my home,” he replied; but he spoke so 
fiercely that I asked my next question more timidly, 
‘“ Where did he expect to find it?” “It ought to be 
on the San Saba,” he answered, “ but it isas like as 
not to be in the Comanche country now.” The very 
thought seemed intolerable to,him. “Come, boys, 
we have wasted too much time lately,” and at.a full 
galop they passed over the hill and out of my sight 
forever. Towards morning these squads of men be- 
came companies, and were no longer silent or sullen. 
Angry and noisy, they proceeded at once to acts so 
disgraceful that no excuse can possibly be made for 
them. All the depots of the late Confederate Govern- 
ment were broken open, and the officers in charge ei- 
ther fled or tacitly joined the rioters; while the spoils 
were not even divided, but were quarreled over and 
fought for. By ten o’clock A. M., a stranger would 
have thought that some victorieus enemy had taken 
the town and givenit up to sack. Noisy, swearing 
drunken parties of men kept continually passing, 
their horses loaded with coffee, clothing, boots, 
ropes and every imaginable kind of plunder. If it 
would be hard to find an excuse for the poor 
wretches who had been compelled to fight four 
years without reconipense, and were now only pay- 
ing themselves as their superiors had all along done 
—by stealing—what shall be said of those citizens 
who not only directed the soldiers where to find 
Government property, but also took the lion’s share 
for themselves ? Quinine and opium were publicly ex- 
changed for whisky and tobacco, and medicines 
which had cost fabulous sums, and for lack of which 
thousands had died miserable deaths, were thrown 
into the streets as worthless, or hid away by pru- 
dent thieves till a more profitable time. When 
everything else had been disposed of, the powder- 
house was broken open and its contents recklessly dis- 
tributed over the country. . This theft was the Neme- 
sis which avenged the others. Frightfyl deaths 
and mutilations were of daily occurrence for the 
next week or two, and, as these were in nearly every 
ease children, I was led to reflect with a kind of awe 
on that majestic code of laws which not only says, 
“Thou shalt not steal,” but also ‘visits the sins of 
the fathers on the children.” 

For the next week all was terror and anxiety. 
Some efforts were made to organize a protective force 
for the city, but without avail. There was a general 
hopelessness regarding the public welfare, and an 
intense care for individual safety and profit. Never 
before had I realized a state of society in which 
“every man did that which was right in his own 
eyes.” 

In these disgraceful proceedings the negroes had 
taken no part whatever, either because they were yet 
in some measure under their hereditary fear of the 
white man, and knew he would strongly resent their 
interference in his little game, or else |because some 
friend had made them understand that the Govern- 
ment would regard it is as stolen property to begin 
with, and when inquisition for it was made, would 
hold the receiver as the thief. All their hopes were 
fixed on the advent of the United States troops, but as 
day after day passed by, and they came not, many 
returned to their old masters. The rest lounged 
about the streets, showing the most wonderful self- 
control in keeping quite in the back-ground and 





thizing with her, and told her so; then I hoped she 
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ness which experience had taught them was a coat 
of mail in doubtful circumstances. If there had been 
one Village Hampden now, one man like Cromwell 
born with the “divine right” of governing, here 
were the circumstances which would have justified 
his usurpation of authority. Every good man would 
have yielded a temporary allegiance and much 
might have yet been saved. But by an ostracism as 
iniquitous as that which banished Aristides from 
Athens, Texas had expatriated the justice and valor 
which would now have proved her palladium. 

For a few days there was a kind of lull, but every 
one distrusted his neighbor. Society was unspoken 
recriminations. The whole community was on the 
look-out for some unlucky scape-goat on whose head 
they might lay their sins, and then send him off to 
the wilderness. I do not think any one will ever 
understand how much the women suffered at this 
time. It was hard enough to find the idol of 1561 
clay ; the Moloch to whom they had offered up hus- 
bands and children, a false god lying like a second 
Dagon, headless and prostrate before his foes. Hard, 
indeed, to be suddenly cast down from affluence to 
beggary; to be stunned and confounded by their 
present evils, and yet to be haunted by a certain 
fearful looking forward to others yet unknown and 
possibly still worse. 

It had not yet come into the understanding of the 
negro, that, being free, he must still work. On one 
occasion I offered two gold dollars to a woman to do 
a little washing for me. She looked amused at my 
ignorance and replied, “No, no, Miss Mary, bless 
de Lord, I’se free now.” If by a whole week’s skillful 
maneuvering I managed to catch a washerwoman 
at any price for the following Monday, I felt aston- 
ished at my own success, and thought the circum- 
stance worthy of honorable mention among all my 
friends. If there was disaster and confusion in every 
home, it was but a faint reflection of the spirit of 
misrule which held its orgies up town. The whis- 
ky stores were the rendezvous of roughs and rob- 
bers to whom murder was simply business, and who, 
anticipating a different order of things, were trying 
to organiz@tor a retreat to the lawless region lying 
on each side of the Rio Grande. In these efforts to 
fraternize, they daily killed one another by way of 
settling points of honor, but no one thought of in- 
terfering; and indeed a free-fight,in which they 
would have imitated the famous Kilkenny cats, 
might have been a very good thing for society. 
While they lingered (probably with a very clear un- 
derstanding of why they did so), one hot summer 
evening the soldiers raised in the counties adjoining 
the Rio Grande came into town. Their numbers 
were probably two thousand, more or less, and 
never shall I forget their bearing and appearance. 
Ilere were men who had neither doubts nor regrets 
for the side they had taken. What magnificent fel- 
lows they were physically! They rode like Cen- 
taurs, they laughed, they shouted, they sang the 
‘‘ Bonnie Blue Flag,” and at the chorus waved their 
hats (many of them ragged and brimless,) with a 
wild enthusiasm to the “Lone Star” on its blue ground 
which floated above them. Coming to the house 
in which the widow of one of their favorite leaders 
lived, they suddenly,and as if by acommon impulse, 
stopped and stood in silence and with uncovered 
heads, while a few of their number offered her their 
sympathy and service. As they marched through 
the town they bowed ‘right and left to the ladies in 
the balconies, many of whom were weeping passion- 
ately and wringing their hands in hopeless griet. 
Ragged and dirty, they were in perfect discipline, 
and as I looked at their dauntless bearing, the spirit 
and vim which seemed to magnetize even their cloth- 
ing and give it a defiant set, 1 thought—* These are 
men whom any commander might send on a forlorn 
hope and be sure they would make it a certainty.” 
That afternoon in broad daylight the United 
States Treasury was broken open by a large body 
of men and robbed of every dollar, The Treasurer, 
whom general opinion was far from justifying, fled to 
Mexico; the soldiers got the blame, but they were 
only the cat’s-paws for far cleverer thieves. The same 
profound wisdom which locked the stable door 
after the horse was stolen, now set a watch over the 
public buildings, but very little dependence was 
placed on the guard and men who had shouted 
treason in the market-place, now said a very hearty 
amen to the prayers of the loyal for the restoration 
of the old government ; for when Governor Murrah 
(far from empty-handed) followed the Treasurer to 
Mexico, every shadow of civil authority departed. 

At length, after two months’ waiting, and when 
every one was too heartless to hope or expect any 
longer, one evening, just before sunset, two hundred 
United States soldiers rode slowly up the hot, dusty 
streets. They made no demonstrations whatever, 
the negroes who crowded the sidewalks received no 
particular attentions, and they went quietly and 
orderly about their business, which was to prepare 
for the two thousand men with horses and wagons 
following them next day. 

I had imagined the advent of these troops in many 
ways, but never thought of it as it really came. Up 
the quiet streets in the early morning the heavy 
military wagons rumbled noisily to their appointed 
place, A little later the men, perfectly equipped 
and officered, and in the finest discipline and order, 


followed them. There was no hurry, no tumult, 


and their coming, which had been the desire of 


hearts for long and anxious weeks, seemed to be a 
matter of the most ordinary business to them. They 
took the weary town under their protection, with- 
out reproach for the past or conditions for the fu- 
ture—and the glorious flag of the Republic floated 
over it again—a terror to evil-doers—but an assur- 
ance of safety to those who do well. 





A PLEA FOR UNFASHIONABLE 
CHEISTIANS. 

O careful observer can fail to detect the wide 

difference between that vanity which courts 

notice under the guise of independence, and that 

fidelity to personal convictions which, without noise 

or pretension, departs in some measure from pre- 
vailing usage. 

It is difficult to say which is the more vulgar, the 
woman whose attire reaches the utmost height of 
an absurd and transitory fashion, or she who makes 
startling display of nonconformity to the reasonable 
practices of her sex ; the man who stakes his man- 
hood on doing “ the thing” prescribed by conven- 
tional standards of honor, or he who prides himself 
upon always disregarding it. Public sentiment, 
however, bears most heavily upon the ultra-protest- 
ant ; it being considered pardonable for a person to 
exceed instructions, but absolutely inexcusable to 
fall short of them. Society’s behest may be stretched 
to cover a multitude of follies, but woe to him who 
cuts off even a tithe of her requirements. Such is 
the state of affairs in the sartorial and ceremonial 
world; what is it in the realm of spiritual life ? 

On the one hand, we find quite as much “style” 
and “fashion,” quite as rigid a demand for uni- 
formity, and rather more readiness to enforce it. 
The robe of righteousness must be worn thus and 
so; it must be cut a da Calvin, or a la Wesley ; the 
make-up of the ecclesiastical millinery, haying been 
foreordained since the foundation of the Church, 
may not be changed by private Christians. No 
garb of faith is regarded as decent in the best circles 
unless made after patterns issued by the Church’s 
infallible mantua-makers, 

There are not wanting, also, numerous vain and 
noisy declaimers, whose delight it is to wear fantas- 
tic opinions, and to parade whatever striking theo- 
logical frippery their ill-balanced brains can invent, 
It is their fond vocation to shock prejudices ; to be 
the heroes of endless and useless skirmishes with 
prevailing religious customs. They will not wear 
anything which others wear unless they can wear 
it inside out. We have only to say that it does not 
require the wisdom of Aisop to discover a full-sized 
fool under this bad imitation of lion-like independ- 
ence. 

But, as in the world at large, the general tendency 
among Christians is to limit the power of individual 
dissent by severe penalties. Conscience uses 
yard-stick with merciless and ill-mannered rigor, 
and declares that only a skirt of given dimensions 
and with elaborate trimming can pass the portals 
of the Church. The Church is furnished with 
guests in “ full dress,” many of whom seem more 
anxious about the set of a rutile, or the wrinkling 
of a glove, than about preparation of heart for the 
glad smile of the Lord. 

We desire not to undervalue the little things of 
faith. We are mindful that the Bride of Christ is 
to be presented perfectly pure,—without spot or 
wrinkle or any such thing. We can conceive and 
honor a love so jealous of all imperfection that it 
shall prompt to severest efforts even in the most 
trifling affairs of the toilet, and we know that none 
can attend the marriage-supper without having on 
a wedding-garment. But we insist that, after all, 
the chief end of Christian life is not prinking; it is 
not exalting the value of a particular style of soul- 
dress by looks of disdain and acts of exclusion. 
We ask no charity for those who would drag filthy 
rags of sin into the Bridegroom’s presence, but we 
do plead for a broader Christian courtesy for those 
who do not wear the ecclesiastical insignia. 

It is a “solemn fact ”—all facts are solemn—that 
there are unfashionable Christians. There are 
Christians who believe that there is a more excellent 
way of living than in the expenditure of time and 
strength on theological badges and furbelows, 
There are Christians who will not consent to pad 
their garments with convictions which are not their 
own in order to make themselves appear “ consist- 
ent.” There are Christians who have never taken 
lessons in dogmatic dancing, whose manners in 
things religious are entirely unconventional. There 
are Christians who express their love to God in 
ways natural to themselves, but who disregard, in a 
measure, the etiquette observed by professed disci- 
ples. And most of these unfashionables are outside 
of the organized earthly Church. For such we plead 
for a larger measure of respect, a more pronounced 
fraternal acknowledgment, a readier helpfulness, a 
warmer love. 

The regulation-suit of orthodox belief and prac- 
tice may be—we believe it is—in general best 
adapted to express average religious experience, It 
is mainly conformed to the outlines of the Holy 
Spirit’s work in the soul. But there is a multitude 





of minor individual necessities which,no creed or 


polity can recognize ; there are in every soul pecu- 
liarities which defy measurement. What! has every 
man and woman who, since the dawn of civiliza- 
tion, has tried to make a shirt fit, utterly and egre- 
giously failed, although the problem concerned only 
a narrow band about the neck; and yet shall every 
one of a dozen churches, composed of men and wo- 
men of like inventive feebleness, pretend that it has 
a pattern of holiness which will not chafe the sensi- 
tive, many-sided, ever-varying soul? Grace and 
common-sense both bid us acknowledge imperfec- 
tions, to fit the garment by wearing it—and not fo 
use too much starch ! 

Does a brother dislike the stereotyped solemnities 
of a mis-called social prayer-meeting? Does he 
prefer short prayers—very short—to long ones? Is 
he impatient of much church-going, and does he 
prefer a neighborly visit to those who need his 
words of cheer to a second service on Sunday ? 
Does he, believing that religion is better professed by 
honesty behind the counter than by hypocrisy be- 
fore the Lord’s table, deal somewhat sharply with 
the pretentions of a church that invites only mem- 
bers in regular standing to its privileges? Let not 
these things be counted to him for unrighteousness. 
Let not the church say to him, “I have no need of 
thee.” Let it not judge so often by the outer rai- 
ment. Let it remember that to exalt the conven- 
tional expression of a religious life above that life 
itself, isto honor fashion above goodness, manners 
above truth, the ecclesiastical tailors and dancing- 
masters above Him who ¢reated the living, glorious 
body of the universal, invisible Church. 





IMPORTANCE OF TEACHING THE 
YOUNG. 
An Address to Plymouth Church Sunday School. 
BY 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


VERY cheerfully omit the ordinary services of the 
| after part of the day in favor of this meeting ; and 
1 would do likewise more frequently if it were desira- 
ble, provided it was not made my duty to speak. Iam 
not accustomed to covet other men’s gifts, nor to ex- 
press discontent with the allotment of God’s providence 
tome; but I sometimes wish that I might have had the 
gift of speaking to children: if for nothing else, that I 
might encourage their hands who, in God's providence, 
are called to that most important part of the work of 
the Church and society, the instructing of the young. 
For I deem the labor that is bestowed upon the chil- 
dren of the Church as the most economical, direct, and 
satisfactory labor that is performed in Christ’s vine- 
yard. Nor would I undervalue the gift and power of 
preaching ; but, after all, the ‘‘ foolishness of preach- 
ing,” as the apostle called it, cannot do for the commu- 
nity what the wisdom of teaching in youth can do. 

I have come from the country, to which some of you, 
perhaps, are going. I would that all of you were going 
there. And I may illustrate my meaning from some of 
the scenes that I see. Upon the top of the hill where I 
spend my summer hours, I have a little orchard of 
pear-trees. A good friend of mine, Dr. Grant, who oc- 
cupies a pew here when he gocs to church anywhere, 
desiring to make my trees very valuable to me, took up 
from his own ground some very fine trees, called pyra- 
mida trees, from the mode in which they were trained, 
already in bearing, and of the choicest kinds of fruit. 
I had holes dug with the greatest care for them. I 
spared no expense in preparing the soil in these hules. 
I sent for a man a great way off, whom I supposed to 
be more skilled than I, to set them out. The trees re- 
ceived the best attention that could be bestowed upon 
them. Only yesterday I was lookiug at those trees. 
About one-half of them 1 have already pulled up and 
thrown away. ‘They were good for nothing. In re- 
spect to about one-fourth more it is doubtful whether 
they will live. I suspect that the next Winter will do 
the business for them. If I save one-half I shall count 
myself most fortunate. Why? Because when they 
were transplanted their roots were too big to take out 
of the ground. They had run far off through the soil, 
and they could not be found; and if they could have 
been found they could not have been gathered ; and if 
you cut the root of a tree it is difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, for it to grow. Only about one-half of these trees, 
though they were taken care of in the best manner, 
could bear transplantation. You can take up young 
trees and make them grow, but it is difficult to take up 
old trees and make them grow. 

When I come before a congregation, to preach to 
them, I think, often and often, of my own place, and 
say tomyself, ‘‘ One-half? I would be thankful if I 
had reason to suppose that one-tenth or one-twentieth 
part,could be transplanted from the ways of sin, and 
made to grow in the garden of the Lord, and made to 
bear fruit there.” But it is hard to change old habits. 
It is hard to take wide-spreading roots of wickedness 
and put them in a better soil. They are apt to die 
in the operation. And if they live, they will be like 
many of my pear-trees, that had to be cut at the top 
and on the sides, and made to be sticks—unsightly 
things, rather than fair, beautiful, systematical forms of 
trees. 

On the other hand, every gardener will tell you that 
if you wish to put out an orchard and have it do well, 
you must take young trees. Every book and catalogue 
on this subject says that you can make a tree run fan- 
form over a trellis, or assume a pyramidal shape, if you 
only begin to train it when it is young enough, and cut 
it back to the proper buds, as the case may require. 
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You can make of a tree what you like, if you begin 
early enough. 

Now this is a great deal truer of children than of 
trees. You cannot train old children. You cannot 
cut them back. I sometimes think that if you could 
cut this or that man’s head off, and not kill him, you 
would relieve him of a world of trouble. But you caa- 
not apply this cutting-back process to men. It is only 
with plants and with children that it will sueceed. And 
if you are to train children successfully to right habits, 
you must begin with them very early. 

Therefore, I think that those in the church and so- 
ciety and congregation who are bestowing labor on the 
children are doing the most effectual and satisfactory 
work. If you are like me, were you to ask yourself 
what are the most abiding impressions you have, you 
would trace to your childhood, and perhaps to some un- 
conscious speech and instruction that you supposed was 
not very important, the beginnings.of impressions that 
have gone with you through your whole life. 

My memory was never good for hymns nor for verses, 
so that I could never commit to memory much Scrip- 
ture. It was a misfortune; but though I sought to re- 
pair the wastes of memory, I have never been able to 
do it; for I cannot say that I have committed the Bible 
or the New Testament to heart. The Catechism—that 
Catechism that used to be the bugbear of my childhood 
—invariably went in at one ear and came out at the 
other. I could not understand it; the big words 
stumbled me; I had very little verbal memory; and 
how many a weary hour I have had trying to learn the 
Catechism! And the worst of it was that I never got 
that, nor the supper that I was to have on condition 
that I should learn the Catechism first. 

But I made a little better work in attempting to com- 
mit verses to memory, generally. If there was a story 
in what I was set to learn, I could remember it long 
enough to repeat it. But my memory was for retain- 
ing the things that I learned, what one’s hands are for 
holding water. When you catch water in your hands 
to drink, you have to drink quick, or it is all gone. 
And I could scoop up enough of the Bible to say my 
lesson quite decently in the class-room, when if the 
recitation had been postponed till the next day it would 
all have leaked out. So I did learn a great many stories, 
a great many parables; but when I came to repeat 
them you would scarcely suspect that they were Scrip- 
ture, for I repeated them in my own language, instead 
of following the language of the Bible. 

But, children, I remember those stories and those 
parables; and that part of#Scripture which I learned 
when I was about your age I suppose will linger in my 
mind when every other part has faded out of it. Iam 
thankful for the little of the Bible that I did lay up. It 
has been a comfort and a blessing to me, not only, but 
it has been a blessing to you, I trust, through me. 

Parents, you need not be discouraged because your 
instructions to your children seem to be availing little, 
You expect too much, and expect it too soon. Chiidren 
are not much better than their parents were, I take it; 
and how long did your parents have to bear with you? 
Do you say, ‘‘I am almost discouraged with my chil- 
dren: it seems as though I never should make anything 
out of them?” You probably will succeed with them 
as well as your parents did with you! We forget how 
long it took to bring us up; we forget how impatient 
and heedless we were in class, and how we nestled 
abeut on our seat, or got to sleep if we kept still at all ; 
we forget how uneasy we were under Sunday reading, 
and what is called eavy reading; and we think that 
our children must go faster and further and better than 
ourselves went. And so we are out of patience with 
them. 

But my friends, the things that you say on purpose, 
and just as much the things that you say without know- 
ing that your children hear them, sink into their mind 
and take hold of their memory, and, little by little, work 
through their lives. 

I recollect an incident which illustrates the fact that 
the things which persons think of in their last hours or 
during their last sickness are apt to be the things that 
they were earliest in the habit of thinking of. A Welch 
sailor, a wicked man, who had gone all over the world, 
was taken sick with a fever, and when he came near to 
his dying hour, he spoke his mother tongue, which he 
had forgotten, and which he had not spoken nor heard 
spoken for twenty years. While in a delirium, when 
his last moments were approaching, he was heard by 
his attendants to speak in an unknown language. They 
called some of his mates to his bed-side, who said that 
he was talking Welsh, and that he was saying the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Ten Commandments, and pray- 
ing. And so the sounds that were earliest on his lips 
came back to him, and were the latest to be repeated by 
him. 

I think this circumstance illustrates a principle of the 
utmost importance—namely, that late in life the things 
that seem to be covered up and almost forgotten re- 
tain their fidelity, and come back to us in the hour of 
trial, when they are the most needed. If we teach our 
children in the household, by our example and by our 
instruction, and they seem to depart from the ways of 
holiness, overlaying the wisdom of the Bible with 
worldly wisdom, it may be that far down in the hearts 
is a cavern that will at last work; it may be that truth 
abides with them and will have resurrection, and exert 
a saving power in the closing hours of their earthly ex- 
istence, when nothing else can. Do not be discouraged, 
then, in regard to teaching your children at home, or 
here. 

And, by the way, I understand that the Sunday- 
school is not to take the place of the family. I under- 
stand that it is not te strengthen the family. All that 
you do for children in the Sunday-school makes an im- 
pression upon the minds of the congregation, upon the 
minds of their children, and upon the minds of their 
parents, and, I trust, makes them more assiduous, 
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more faithful, and more earnest at home. Nothing can 
be more conducive to instruction in the household 
than care for the children by the whole church, in the 
church. 

In this society, I am very glad to take notice, the in- 
erest in the Sabbath-school has increased every year. 

see one or two friends here that were present at the 
formation of this church. Almost all of their number 
are gone. They will remember that when this Sab- 
bath-school was first formed, there was on the second 
story of the lecture-room building (which then stood 
where the church now stands, the church standing 
where the lecture-room building now stands) was a 
little Sabbath-school, and the first Sabbath-school of 
Plymouth Church, the only relic of which consists of 
those circular benches that you have up-stairs. I sup- 
pose that the statistics would show, without much 
variation, an increase of members, not only, but an in- 
crease in the spirit and earnestness of those who have 
had the care of the children. That fact is a sign of 
health, a sign of well-being, in this chureh. And if I 
might call myself Moses (which I do not), I should call 
those who are by prayer and instruction laboring for 
the children of the church Aarons and Hurs (which ] 
do), who held up the hands of Moses in the battle that 
was being fought, so that, while his hands were lifted 
up, Israe! prevailed and the enemy could not. 

I see by a paper just handed me that when the Sab- 
bath-school first came together there were forty-seven 
scholars and eighteen teachers. Now your members 
are nearly five hundred, with teachers in proportion. 
Many that then came as scholars, I suspect are coming 
now as teachers. Many that were then scholars are too 
old, it is supposed, to be any longer scholars. And many 
that were then scholars here are now scholars with 
Christ in heaven. 

TI hope the Sabbath-school will long continue to be as 
successful as heretofore, and that Christian households 
will be given up more and more earnestly to the instruc- 
tion of the children, both in the letter of sacred writ, in 
the truths of Christ’s religion, and in the practice of 
those truths. And in this church, although I am not 
leader of the Sabbath-school, it is not because I do not 
esteem its importance and sympathize with its objects, 
but because in the division of labor I have taken the 
great congregation—the adults—as the flock to which 
T am directly to minister, and have left the immediate 
care of the children to the conductors of the Sabbath- 
school. And I do those who are earnestly laboring for 
the young the obeisance to say that they are perform- 
ing, not only the most interesting, but the most im. 
portant work that is done in this church. Without any 
affectation of humility, I say that whatever impression 
I may produce upon the children, I think the most im- 
portant part of the laborers in this church and society 
are those who are rearing the children in holiness. I 
regard them as my superiors in Christ’s kingdom. 

And teachers, I pray that God may reward you as 
you goalong. May He give you all the children that 
you are instructing. The ties of blood do not connect 
you to them, but the ties of grace do. And let me say 
one word in respect to — to them. 

Twenty-seven years ago Y knew a lady upon whom 
came the labors of a very large farm. There was a 
family on that farm of, perhaps, on an average, about 
ten persons. She did the whole work of the house. She 
had no “help,” as it is called. She performed all the 
labor of cooking, and, what is a great deal more 
troublesome, cleaning up afterwards. She made the 
butter and the cheese. She had the care of the whole 
farm, and of the household affairs. And there was not 
an hour that she could call her own, till Saturday night, 
when, by diligence through the week, she used to pro- 
cure from about nine o’clock till twelve, which she em- 

loyed in sitting in the kitchen and studying out the 
for the Sabbath-school. She had a class of some 
twelve young ladies, from fifteen to twenty-one years of 

. The church was about four miles from her resi- 
dence, and thither she repaired every Sunday morning 
early to instruct her class. Every single member of 
this class was converted. It was her custom every 
Saturday night to take some one person of the class, 
and make that one an object of pruyer as she studied 
the lesson. And you may be sure that lessons studied 
on the knees, and with prayer for the conversion of the 
object of those lessons, could not be without a Divine 
blessing. I was in the village where this church was 
located near a time of revival while the class in ques- 
tion was undergoing instruction, and I recollect that it 
was told me at the time that on one Sabbath morning 
this lady, having been the means of the conversion of 
one of her scholars, let her know that she had been 
praying for her, and asked her to join in praying for a 
third. The third was prayed for, and she was con- 
verted. She joined the others in praying for a fourth. 
And in that way all of the class were gatheredin. I 
was there on the Sabbath morning when the last came 
rejoicing into the fold of Christ, when this good wo- 
man, her face glowing with Christian joy, says, ‘‘ Who 
shall we pray for next?” anda young person got up 
and came forward, abandoned to her feelings, and un- 
conscious of the public assembly that she was in, say- 
ing, ‘“‘Oh, pray for me!” And the work spread through 
the whole church, from one class to another, till some 
three hundred conversions were made. And this wo- 
man, that did the work of four, found time for the 
labor required for the conversion of her whole class. 

I have a right to speak of this. The sainted woman 
referred to yet lives. She is my mother-in-law, the 
mother of my wife. I have often talked with her about 
this incident, and I know it to be unvarnished, and not 
in any way magnified. Her success was owing, not to 
any preéminent natural gifts, but to simple fidelity and 
consecration and faith. She labored faithfully and 
earnestly, and her labor was accepted and blessed of 
God. And there is no reason why the labor of every 
teacher here should not be accepted and blessed of God. 
Love to Christ, love to the souls of his children, fidelity, 
and faith, will secure to you the same reward that she 
received. 

My dear children, if I could do it, I would clap my 
hands as if you were as many birds, and say, ‘ Fiy 
away, now, into the country: go to the trees, the 
brooks and the fields.” God wrote the Bible in the 
country before he did in the Book, and if you know 
from the printed Bible how to read the other one, there 
is a great deal of instruction from the hand of God in 
the country. I give you joy that are to have a vaca- 
tion in the country. And as to you that are to remain 
in the city, God will be with you here. Your life and 
duties will flow on in this place. A few weeks will 
pass very quickly, and then you will come together 
again, I trust, in love and good spirits; and whether 
you are glad to see each other or not, you may be sure 
that your teachers will be glad to see you. And I cer- 
tainly shall; for I think that no man ever loved to see 

children (when he knew that he had not got to speak 
to them) better than I do. I love to see you in the 
street and in the church. There is nothing that makes 
me fee] nearer to God than the presence of children. I 
remember that my Master called little children to him, 
and laid his hands on them, and looked at them—and 
oh! what a look it must have been that he cast on 
them !—and blessed them ; and you bring me very near 
to Christ. I think of him when I meet you; and if I 
pray for anything, it is that God would keep you from 


evil, and that you may grow up to honor and manii- 
ness. May God bless you, my dear children. 











Public Opinion. 








‘THE ROBBER NATION OF EUROPE. 
{From the Boston Traveller. | 


The position of Prussia in Europe is the result of 
successful robbery, of robbery as systematically as 
successfully pursued. . . . If we except the mere nu- 
cleus of her territory, as represented by Brankenburg, 
there is not much of her dominion, and hardly any of 
it that is important, that was not obtained by action 
that would in private life assign the actor to degrading 
punishment. The beginning of what is now 
known as Prussia dates from 1417, when the Emperor 
Sigismund may be said to have founded what was des- 
tined to become the Prussian nation as we now see it. 
‘*The most important day in the early history of the 
March of Brandenburg, and the family of Zollern,” 
says Ranke, ‘‘was the 18th of April, 1417, when in 
the market-place of Constance the Emperor Sigismund 
formally invested the Burgrave (of Nurnberg) with the 
dignity of Elector, placed in his hand the flag with the 
arms of the March, and received from him the oath of 
allegiance.” It isa characteristic fact, and shows in 
what the robber nation originated, that the Emperor 
did this for the Burgrave because the latter ‘‘ had 
assisted him with money at his need,” a delicate way 
of saying that the Emperor paid his debts, when he 
paid them at all, with the property of other men. It 
is worthy of mention that the Emperor who thus 
placed the house of Hohenzollern in Brandenburg, and 
so set it a spinning, was the same imperial scoun- 
drel who, in violation of his plighted faith, gave up 
John Huss to be burned. As we have said, we will 
not go back to the early time of the Hohenzollerns, 
after 1447, to illustrate their skill as robbers, as that 
would hardly be fair—but confine ourselves to those 
later times in which the kingdom of Prussia figures. 
At the beginning of 1715, Prussia made war on Swe- 
den. Ranke, a thorough Prussian partisan, says : 
“The most cogent reason for undertaking the war 
again Sweden was this: it was no longer possible to 
tolerate, so close upon the confines of Prussia, a mar- 
tial nation, entirely devoted to conquest, and gov- 
erned by aking who thought of nothing save deeds 
of arms.” In spite of this atrocious assertion Prussia 
was at that time stronger than Sweden, which, never 
strong in herself, had become of no account some six 
years earlier, as a consequence of the total defeat of 
Charles XII. at Pultowa. Sweden was to be robbed 
because Prussia was strong enough to robher. The 
same eminent author further says: ‘‘ On the 20th of 
January, 1720, a treaty was signed by which Sweden 
agreed to cede to the King of Prussia and his heirs 
forever, the town of Stettin, the district between the 
Oder and the Peene, the islands of Usedom and Wol- 
lin, together with the Pomeranian Haff and its three 
outlets into the Baltic. The Swedish Diet declared 
that in the actual state of affairs in Sweden it would 
not disapprove these terms, and it accordingly ratified 
the peace.” He then expatiates on the value of these 
acquisitions, much in the same way that a successful 
thief would speak of a rich booty he had obtained 
from a sick man. Some twenty years later, Frederick 
the Great (thief) robbed the Empress Queen, Maria 
Theresa, of Silesia, and kept what he had stolen by 
warfare that lasted more years than the present war 
can last months, according to present appearances, or 
perhaps weeks; and his wars, the numbers engaged 
considered, were far more bloody, and far more de- 
structive of human happiness, than is the existing 
war. Frederick had not only to disregard old and set- 
tled arrangements to steal Silesia, but also to break his 
own solemnly plighted faith--to do which never gave 
that royal ruffian the slightest uneasiness, for he was 
the most vicious rascal that ever wore even the Prus- 
sian Crown. Ata later period of his reign he was the 
foremost of the three royal rogues who began the par- 
tition of Poland, which hts successors helped complete, 
and from which successful gigantic act, or series of 
acts of robbery, Prussia greatly profited. In 1806 
Prussia took possession of Hanover, which belonged 
to George LII. of England, with whom she was not at 
war. This proceeding excited the contempt and detes- 
tation of the civilized world. See did not, however, 
hold it long, losing it in 1806 ; but in 1866 she regained 
it, much against the wish of the Hanoverians, who 
were much better governed by King George than thev 
are likely to be by King William. In 1814-15, Prus- 
sia, having been forced to acquiesce in the retention of 
most of her Polish spoil by Russia, insisted upon re- 
taining all of Saxony, but had to content herself with 
only a part of that couniry. The ground of proceed- 
ing against Saxony was her sovereign’s adherece to 
Napoleon I. in 1813, as if Prussia herself had not ad- 
hered to him in 1812, and contributed a corps to the 
army that he led into Russia! She had adhered to him 
under compulsion, and so did Saxony. She deserted 
him as soon as she could do so with safety, and so did 
Saxony. . . . Thus we see that in just a century and a 
half (1720—1870) Prussia has robbed Swedea, has 
robbed Austria, has robbed Poland (taking possession in 
this last case where she had slain), has robbed Saxony, 
has robbed some lesser German countries, and robbed 
Denmark ; and we see, too, that she is fighting France 
in the hope of being able to rob her of territory, and 
of compelling her to pay the cost of being partitioned. 
Such is the country with which so many Americans 
sympathize, ignorantly and foolishly. So if Noscttur 
a soctis be the fact, our country must have a precious 
reputation with honest men. 


GERMANY AND THE WAR. 
{From the Address of the German Patriotic Aid Society. | 


.... The first and the third Napoleon haye both 
frankly confessed that only a disunited and helpless 
Germany would enable them to dictate laws to Europe. 
Once already, history has proven the truth of this as- 
sertion, and the attempt is now- being made to repeat 
the evidence. The world-wide power of Napoleon I. 
succumbed when the German people arose, and against 
the tottering throne of Napoleon III. united Germany 
now stands arraigned under a strong and powerful 
leader. The final result cannot be doubtful. Napoleon 
himself has proclaimed : ‘‘ A great people, battling for 
a just cause, cannot be conquered.” France, however, 
is torn within itself; it is the Emperor who goes to 
battle, and his cause is accursed, for he wages a most 
groundless and aggressive war simply and solely for 
the purpose of patching up his crumbling throne for 
his son with the blood of the German nation. Upon 
the German side alone battles a people—a people united 
and determined—and its cause is just, for it defends its 
honor and its soil. In this war the King of Prussia is 
merely the leader, the unanimously recognized leader 
of the nation. Ever since Napoleon’s declaration of 
war, united Germany sprung into life, recognizing but 
one party in this cause, “‘ the German party.” hat. 
ever onings individuals or parties may have scored 


settlement has been postponed until the grand purpose 
is accomplished to prevent the grasping hands of the 
Emperor of France from seizing the reins of Europe. . . 
From whatever standpoint, therefore, we may view the 
Franco-German war, if not prejudice, selfishness, or 
jealousy darken the judgment, we must ardently desire 
that victory shall alight upon the German arms. 
Though the people of France have now assumed the 
war of the Emperor as their own, this fact does not 
change the situation. France is responsible for the 
acts of Napoleon, because, for the last twenty years she 
has executed his decrees and sanctioned his policy. It 
is just, therefore, that she should bear the consequences, 
and that the civilized world should deny her that sym- 
pathy which it accords in full, unstinted measure to a 
united, progressive Germany. And the American 
people, more than any other, has weighty reasons for 
extending this sympathy. The United States first pro- 
claimed the two principles, that the source of sove- 
reignity is not in the princes, but in the people, and 
that no nation has the right to interfere with the in- 
ternal affairs of another. These two principles are the 
foundation of modern politics, and Germany defends 
them in this war. Napoleon has presumed to dictate 
to Spain to whom she shall offer her crown, and to the 
King of Prussia whom he shall forbid to accept it. 
With the same right he commanded the Mexicans to 
accept a ruler chosen by himself. In Mexico the 
United States put in their veto, because they would 
not tolerate a violent infringement of these two prin- 
ciples upon the American Continent. Can they now, 
without being inconsistent and false to their principles, 
sanction Napoleon’s demands regarding the Spanish 
question? But the question of the Spanish crown was 
only an empty pretext for the war. The real cause lies 
in the results of the battle of Sadowa. France was no 
longer the first power in Europe, and Napoleon feared 
the increasing power of Prussia. His fears were well 
founded ; for the subsequent conduct of the Southern 
Germans has shown that, to them, the transformation 
of Prussia into Germany is not the most terrible of 
terrors... Some American newspapers hesitate not to 
cite the ghosts of those Hessians who, during the war 
of Independence, fought on the side of England, in 
order to prejudice the people against Germany. Are 
they not aware, or do they not wish to remember, that 
these unfortunate men were led to slaughter like cattle, 
and that not only the best men of Germany, but the 
whole people, cursed and condemned the infamous 
crime? Is it just to burden the German people of to- 
day with the felonies of German princes committed a 
hundred years ago? And, in comparison with these 
Hessians, these papers mention the names of Lafayette 
and Louis XVI. in proof of the debt of “ gratitude” 
which America owes to France, but they are silent as 
to all those German-Americans who, to the last mo- 
ment, fought side by side with the native-born Ameri- 
cans; silent as to Steuben and De Kalb, silent as to 
Frederick the Great, the first, the truest, the most un- 
selfish friend of the young Republic. They glorify the 
momentary connection of the jealous cousins, caused 
by political motives, and ignore the friendship of the 
brothers, though it has lasted for a hundred years. The 
German people have never forgotten that the Anglo- 
Saxon and the German are the strong twin-brothers, 
upon whose broad shoulders rests the future of the 
world. But why descend to ote age | graves when 
the terribly grand yesterday stands before our eyes? 
Who grieved and who rejoiced with the republic while 
she was battling for her life? And who intrigued and 
manipulated with busy brain and hand to bring about 
her downfall? From the day of Bull Run to the day 
of Appomatox, we, the German-Americans, fought and 
bled, and conquered by your side. We do not claim 
your gratitude because we simply performed our duty. 
But we expect that you will now sympathize with us, 
as every fibre of our hearts sympathized with you when 
the existence of this Union was at stake. And it is our 
personal cause, indeed, for which they are now bleed- 
ing in Europe. Those German braves are blood of our 
blood, and that blood flows to save the graves of our 
fathers from desecration, and that our brethren may be 
blessed with freedom and independence. Or do you 
believe that we could look forward to the results of 
this war with indifference because we are in safety as 
citizens of this republic? Woe to this land if we 
should be so base, for whoever can stifle the love for 
his native land can never Joye the land of his adoption. 
And even if we, as German-Americans, have no claim 
on your gratitude, can you forget the people that dur- 
ing your darkest hour never ceased to assist and en- 
courage you? Napoleon interdicted the quotation of 
American bonds on the Bourse of Paris during the 
rebellion. In Germany the mechanic and laborer 

athered together the scanty savings of a lifetime for 
investment in American securities, for he always 
cherished the faith that, in the end, justice and liberty 
would triumph. If there are those who are still uncon- 
cerned, perhaps their own interest may induce them to 
grant their sympathy to the German cause. The xgri- 
cultural and commercial interests of the United States 
demand a speedy and complete success of the German 
arms. Germany has sent us, until now, about 100,000 
emigrants per year. This immigration, which was 
principally instrumental in transforming the wilds of 
the West into blooming landscapes, ceases entirely 
during the war. What an immense capital in money 
and labor is withheld from the United States simply 
because Napoleon saw fit to interrupt the natural 
progress of events! And only if Germany is victorious, 
will this capital again direct its steady flow to this re- 
public, If she is conquered and beaten in this struggle, 
then for many, many years but a meagre stream of 
German money and of German labor will tend toward 
these shores. 

A GERMAN APPEAL IN AMERICA. 
[From the New York World.] 

Sundry Teutonic persons, calling themselves ‘‘dele- 
gates,” have issued an address on the war, and the parts 
taken therein by France and Prussia, to the people of 
the United States. We publish the document, though 
in length and in circumlocutory development it quite 
reminds one of that famous Wolfenbuttel history of 
the Dukes of Brunswick which in six volumes got not 
beyond the original fall of man. Its view of contem- 
porary history is uot much more accurate than its re- 
cital of our Revolutionary American annals. It claims 
for Frederic the Great, who never lent us a groat nor 
sent us a man, that credit of being the ‘‘ first and most 
unselfish friend of the young republic” which has been 
<< conceded to Choiseul ; and it bids Americans 

teful to Germany for the heroic devotion of 
De Kalb, who wasa French officer sent here by the 
French Governmeat of Louis XVI., and of Steuben, 
who came here with the French volunteers at the insti- 
gation of the French Count of St. Germain. We en- 
treat our Germen fellow-citizens to abandon all attempts 
at making Revolutionary heroes of the Hessians, and 
at converting Count Bismarck and King William into 
apostles of progress and of freedom. The German 
people are an excellent, kindly, generous, and imagina- 
tive folk. But their princes are to-day what their 
princes were in 1815 andin 1848. Prussiais ridden 
with a steel curb and Mexican Sony by a master who 
is not even of German blood. Her military successes 


* 


of her political oppression. There is no reason what- 
ever to suppose that any other result would follow from 
any military successes she might now achieve. The 
service which Prussia has already rendered France by 
defeating in the field the corrupt Imperial bureaucracy, 
France may well be appointed to reciprocate by over- 
throwing in like manner the militarism of the North- 
German Cesar. 


A REPUBLIC FOR GERMANY. 
[From the New York Times.| 


The successes of the German armies in tine present 
war may undoubtedly tend to increase the popularity of 
the House of Hohenzollern for atime; but there can 
scarcely be any doubt that a republic, and a,:ot an 
empire, is the form of government toward which the 
people are gravitating. It is impossible that unitea’ Ger- 
many can long remaiu subject toa monarch who still 
clings to the principle which cost Charles I. his ),ife. 
The war has not only paralyzed the only formida\ te 
foe which stood in the way of Germany, but it ha s 
obliterated sectional differences. The grand idea oi 
“unity” was never fo fully realized by our.own people 
as during and after our late war, and the senre of dan- 
ger to Germany has bad a’similar effect upon tho minds 
of the German people. They see plainly enough that 
their own political differences are unimportant com- 
pared with the necessity of presenting an unbroken 
front tothe world. They will soon see that in a re- 
public lies their surest guarantee of future prosperity 
and power, and it is not too much to hope that Austria 
will one day form an integral part of that republic. 
The existence of the House of Hohenzollern is now 
an anachronism. It is the indomitable spirit of a great 
nation which has waged the present arduous contest, 
not the genius of a King or his advisers. Whatever 
may be the plans of Bismarck, we do not believe that 
the German people intend this war to be one of aggran- 
dizement or spoliation. They only want ‘‘ Germany 
for the Germans”—to cause it to be understood by the 
world, once for all, that Germany must not be put up 
as a prize for Imperial or political gamblers. Bis- 
marck’s ambition has thus far exceeded that of his 
countrymen, and the war will probably teach him that 
with the accomplishment of German unity, the great 
bulk of the people will be fully satisfied. “As a minis- 
ter, he is still far from being universally popular—as 
the fact that he has been obliged to suppress sixty- 
seven newspapers in North Germany, for making dis- 
agreeble comments, sufficiently attests. ‘‘I have no 
love for the preaching old drill-sergeant who is called 
King of Prussia,” writes a German to a foreign jour- 
nal, ‘‘or for the audacious conspirator who pulls his 
wires. This conspirator and his rival conspirator, 
Louis Bonaparte, stand in my affections pretty much 
onapar. Both play their own game, and are obsta- 
cles to better things. [ama Republican. I desire a 
republic for every country in Europe.. I believe no 
country of Europe is so fitted to be a repuMlic as Ger- 
many.” That is the true idea, and it will govern the 
future of politics in Germany. Under a republic, the 
nation itself, and not Kings or Ministers, would reap 
the advantages of the vast sacrifices it has made. Let 
us hope that the present generation will witness the 
 scjrcane, both of the Hohenzollerns and the Haps- 
urgs. 





The Church. 


Copies of their Statistical Returns and other Official Reports 
are solicited, for the preparation of this department, from all 
religious organizations in the United States, Canada, Mexico, 
and the West Indies. 

Announcements of all Church Meetings which are of more than 
local importance are also desired. But these cannot be used un 
less in the Editor’s hands by the Monday preceding the week: 
of the meeting. 








NEXT WEEK'S CALENDAR, 
Sunday, Sept. 4 (12th Sunday after Trinity.) 
Tuesday, Sept. 6. 
Universalist .lowa State Convention 






Prot. Episcopal..... Maine Diocesan **  ........ Portland. 
** Methodist” ....... Michigan Conference .......... Richfield. 
Y. M. Ch’n Ass'n. .. New York State Convention... Porghkeepsie 
ee Northern Indiana Synod.......N°th Manchester. 
Adventist........... Western Chr’n Publ'’g Ass’n...Amboy, Ill. 
Disc. of Christ...... Kentucky Missy Society....... Lexington. 
Christian............Miami Ohio Conference........ Eaton 
Wednesday, Sept. 7. 
Prot. Episcopal..... Nebraska Diocesan Conv'n....Omaha. 
Universalist ........Connecticut State a .... Hartford. 
Sev’th DayBaptist...General Conference.......... .LittleGenesse, N Y 
United Brethren.... Lower Wabash Conference.....New Hebron, I]. 
ditto. .... Erie ~ ... Corry, Pa. 
Meth. Episcopal....8. BE. Indiana .... Brookville 
ditto. .... Upper Lowa Cedar Falle. 
ditto. ...Central Ohio Toledo. 
ditto, N. W. Indiana ... Terre Haute, 
M. BE. Ch., South Western ... Leavenworth, Kan 
ditto. ....Columbia * ...Dallas. 
Christian............N. E. lowa = .... Moscow. 
ditto. ..----LllinoisSpoonRiver** —..... Olive Church. 
Wesleyan Meth..... Miami 2 .... Ripley, O. 
“Methodist” .......Pittsburgb #8 “  ..... Alleghany. Pa. 
ee South Illinois “  ..,,. hauncey. 
ditto. Se SE Wincell Chapel. 
ditto. ... Indiana ” .-.. Worthington. 
ditto. ....... Nebraska eee incoln. 
Baptist ... Northern Educational Society.. Boston, Mass. 
Latheran... oc. cceses eee Heidelburg, Ont. 
ditto. ....... sacs ccosdeveneceee mereet, Pa. 


lowa (English) Synod.......... Elvira. 
.Goderich( Canada)Dist. Meet’g. Ainleyville. 
London we - © ee 


Thursday, Sept. 8. 


United Brethren....Sandusky Conference..........Marion, O. 

ditto. ....Bast Des Moines * -eeees..Newbern, Lowa. 
Ohristian ........... 8. New York ** ye e+e++e.. MeDonnough. 
Y. M. Ch’n Ase’n....Maritime Convention (Can. )..Charlottstown, Pr. 

Edward's Isl'd. 

United Pres'n....... New York Synod............... West Hebron. 
Sev’th Day Baptist.. Missionary Society.............Genesee, N. Y. 
M. F. Ch., South.... Western Conference............ Leavenworth, Kan 
CRI: civeckonsc ce SED... asnvcnptesss Belvidere. 

ditto. ...... W. Pennsylvania Conference. .Ciarksville. 

ditto. ...Merrimac aes Salisbury Contre, 

Friday, Sept. 9. 

Spiritualist..........Ohio State Association.........Cleveland 
Adventist ...........New York Conference.......... Darien. 
Assoc. Ref’d Pres’n.. New York Synod.............-- West Hebron 
Lutheran............Hartwick “ ...............SchoharieCH,NH. 


Saturday, Sept. 10. 
Y. M. Ch’n Ass’n,...Ontario & Quebec Convention..Ottawa. 





HOME NEWS. 


— The Rev. William Woodruff Niles, D.D., Epis- 
copal Bishop-elect of New Hampshire, will be con- 
secrated at Concord, on St. Matthew’s Day (Septem- 
ber 21). The Presiding Bishop (Bishop Smith, of 
Kentucky,) will be present, and will be assisted by 
the Rt. Rev. Drs. Eastburn, Williams, Neely, Bissell, 
and Doane. 

— The average age of American ministers, at 
death, is found to be 64, which is 4 years more than 
the longevity of the next most favored class, 10 
years more than in the ther professions, and from 
12 to 19 years above that of mechanics, artizans, 
miners, operatives, and the like. 

— A colony of 125 Swedish Baptists, having with 
them a Baptist elder, have recently settled in the 
Aroostook district in Maine. A similar colony of 
Lutherans, as we have recently announced, will soon 








up as between themselves or against their rulers, the 





in 1864 and in 1866 were made by him the instruments 


arrive in the same region. 
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— The Roman Catholic clergy of St. Louis refuse 
to fill ort the printed blariks, containing certain 
questions to be asked of parties applying for mar- 
riage, and sent by the Board of Health to all city 
ministers, on the score that the marriage ceremony 
is performed according to the discipline of the 
Church, «nd that neither stave nor city government 
has any right to interfere wit.h it. 


—In 13 new Congregaticnal churches in the 
vicinity of Boston, a noticeabl'e feature is the pro- 
vision for social religious life in the way of parlors, 
kitchens, and small conference rooms. 

— In Indianapolis the Methodists are energetic- 
ally engaged in church building; Within a year or 
two, out of 12 congregations, 9 have commenced 
new edifices or altered old ones. 


—A Methodist seminary for children, young 
men, and young women, is to be opened at Salt 
Lake City this month. It will be conducted by the 
Rey. Erastus Smith and his wife, of Illinois. 


— The Methodist Episcopal Conference of Port- 
land, Oregon. have “ Resolved, hat it is the judg- 
ment of this quarterly Conference, that, in view of 
the present and prospective importance of Port- 
land as a commercial and business center, the pub- 
lishing interests of the Methodist Church demand 
a home in this city; and we respectfully ask that 
the necessary steps be taken by our annual confer- 
ence to secure a lot for the purpose of erecting a 
house thereon for publishing interests.” 

— The Trustees of the Pacific Methodist College, 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, have de- 
termined to remove that institu:tion from Vacaville 
to Santa Rosa, Cal., where liberal donations have 
been offered it. 

— One of the railroad companies in Iowa, says 
the Advance, has agreed to do nate (sic) $20,000 in 
lands toward the proposed German Theological 
Seminary, if it shal) be located at Storm Lake, pro- 
viding the churches will give $20,000 toward erect- 
ing the necessary buildings. 

— The American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions have arranged that delegates to its 
meeting in Brooklyn, next October, may have im- 
portant reductions in fare on certain railroad and 
steamboat lines, which are specified in an advertise- 
ment printed elsewhere. 

CHURCHES ORGANIZED. 
Greenwood, Kansas, -14 memven:, July 30. 
..Bush Creek, Lll.... -20 = July 30. 


..Lincolnville, Pa... 
New Hope, Ind.... 
Bl 4. 
tto. ve Sc oe a 
Presbyterian .........Wi ,, Minn.. 2 x % 
ditto. .. Pass Christian, 1 . 
i Burlington, Kansas. . 
Marshfield, Mo 
...---Hlisworth, Kan 
CHURCH CORNER-STONES 
Coalville, Pa 
.. Spruce Run, N. J 
... Salisbury, N.C. 
..-Mechanicsburg, Pa.. 
Lynn, Mass 
... Burketsville. Md 
ditto. ..---- Union Ch., B 
Meth. Episcopal...... 
ditto. x ~ “Sh Ree 
. ee. Williamstown, Pa.......... 


itto. 
Congregational 

ditto. 
LAID. 


Prot. Episcopal 
Lutheran 


ditto. 


ditto. 
Reformed ( Dutch) 
Roman Catholic Lancaster, 
itto. Wyandotte, Mich 
CHURCHES DEDICATED. 
ce 
«+e. Benton Harbor, Mich 
Davidsburg, Mich.... 
.. Wiconisco, Pa... 


eetene Millersburg, P 
Nashville, Mich... 
ditto. Seneca, Kansas. . 

M. E. Ch, (South).... Pleasant Hill, M 
ditto. Kossuth, Miss... 

Muncy Hill, Pa. 

....-.Fredericksburg, lowa. 

.»-..- Hamilton, cn 


ditto. 
ditto. 


Baptist......... 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 


Valley 
..Biddeford Pool, Md.. 
Northport, Mich..... 
«.-...Chicago, IIl.... 


4 
Christ...West Middleburg, O. 
Rochester, N. Y 
ae Ye eereee 
San Francisco, Cal 
LOSSES, 
‘Presbyterian......... Millville, N. Y.—Fire, unizsared..,.. 
Congregational Mansfield, O.—Fire, insured, $7,500. . 


Aug. 


: Aug. 18. 





HOME CHURCHES. 

The United Brethren are experiencing one o. f the in- 
conveniences of that intervention of the Chure ‘h, in its 
ecclesiastical capacity, with the affairs of every. -day life 
which has formed one of the strong grounds o f aecu- 
sation against Romanism, but to which the Pr otestant 
Churches of this country are becoming year ly more 
addicted. At their last annual conference, it seems, 
the United Brethren took extreme ground in rel ation to 
secret societies—a fertile source of controversy among 
certain Western religionists. The first result of - this has 
been the prompt secession to the Methodists o f their 
church at Indianapolis, together with several mi inisters 
and neighboring congregations; and a gener il imi- 
tation of the secession is anticipated, throuzhon :t Indi- 
ana and other states. 


The Disciples of Christ (or Campbellites), having 
dwelt largely upon their numerical strength, a . Mr. R 
8. Duncan communicates to the Central Baptist .a com- 

arison of their statistics with those of his own G; burch. 

hese he pronounces ‘‘ a fair estimate,” which ‘‘ comes 

from a paper in no degree prejudiced against th e Dis- 

ciples,” the paper being the Home and ForeignJa urnal. 
Churches. Sittings, Vala e. 

PRM LEG 8 a5) — 

Baptist. Disciples. Baptist. Disciples. Baptist. 


Kentucky...... 7,36 
a ea * 





— | —— 


Re at 
isciples. 


$499,810 
208,800 


United States. .11,221 3,749,558 681,016 $19,799,375 $2,518,045 
Althongh we are not in possession of figures enabj ling 
us to make the desired comparison, we may say tha t— 
so far as the matter of membership is concerned—. the 
foregoing tables are nearly valueless. Aside from i ‘he 
fact that the numbers of churches ascribed to the Ba :p- 
tists are in every instance less, in some cases less \ by 
more than one-half, than those claimed in their Han d- 
Book for 1870, the test applied is one of comparatiy ’e 
wealth, not numbers. On the one hand, it isa matte Tr 
of notoriety that a large proportion of the Southen 2 
Baptist churches are without ministers or services; 01 1 
the other, the Disciples are addicted to holding meetings | 
in barns, school-houses, and otber fortuitous make. 
disclaiming 





shifts. But, while we have no hesitation in di 





the significance of a test of this nature, we are not 
aware of the existence of any trustworthy data for ar- 
riving at the membership of the Disciples.—In a 
Southern Methodist paper the question is under discus— 
sion, by reason of the embodiment in McClintock and 
Strong's Cyclopedia of the assertion that their number 
throughout the country is 500,000. This is accounted 
for by a statement that the author of the article, 
“though a polished speaker and writer, possesses that 
peculiarity of the Church of which he, by inheritance, 
is the head, not to be very accurate in his facts or 
his premises.” The Apostolic Times, says the journal 
we are following, recently stated the membership of 
its Church at 430,000, while at the last meeting of the 
Evangelical Alliance it was given at 350,000. The 
Disciples, however, refuse to take any steps toward an 
enumeration, and their numbers, like those of many 
other Churches, are unlikely to be settled unless the 
national census prove more satisfactory than we im- 
agine possible. : ' 





On the matter of church statistics it becomes neces- 
sary for us to make a general explanation. For some 
weeks there has been going the rounds of certain re- 
ligious journals a table in which, some three months 
ago, we compared the returns of 18 ecclesiastical 
bodies throughout the conntry, the table being credited 
to this jourual with the gratuitous assertion that it ‘‘ is 
claimed by the writer to have been impartially made 
up.” At the close of the extract there follows, and 
has been copied from journal to journal, this obser- 
vation : 

In our view the Christian Union has seriously failed as a stat- 

istician. It can hardly be excused for omitting mention of the 
United Brethren Church, with a membership of 115.000, while it 
carefully catalogues eight or ten other denominations whose 
membership ranges from about that number down to less than 
6,000. 
That we should be tried by a standard which we never 
erected, and condemned by unqualified judges for fall- 
ing short of perfection in an inquiry they have never 
been at the pains to enter upon, would be less discred- 
itable than the unfair suppression of which they have 
beenguilty. The table in question was given injustifi- 
cation of the complaints we have frequently made of 
the wretched character of the religious statistics fur- 
nished by a great proportion of the churches, and was 
preceded by the observation, 

The only bodies for the tabulation of whose statistics through- 

out the country data, however incomplete, have reached us 
since the commencement of the year, are as follows: 
—to which followed the table whose incompleteness we 
sought to enforce, and after it, a suggestion of a 
scheme whereby national religious statistics might be 
procured. We take the liberty to add that the dis- 
honesty of the original suppression, is not worse, in 
point of morality, than the adoption of an accusation 
without inquiry into its truth. 


The Protestant Episcopal Church hss _ returns, 
through the conventions of the dioceses named, of the 
following statistics : 

New Jersey Sonth Carolina, 

(en ene 
ad 1870. 1869, 


enim %, 
1870. 1869. 
Clergymen No returns. 
Parishes 
Communicants . 
Families 


¢ ‘ pupils.... ... 
Contributions,........++.+++ 


1870. 
31 


1869. 


1870. 
Cler, WM ccccccccccees 
Res 
Communicants,........22,085 20,196 
Families 
Sunday-school teachers 2,899 2,808 
itto. pupils. ..29,y28 41,176 
Bible-class teachers.... 208 3 
ditto. pupils...... 2,492 3,706 
Contributions....... $891,052 $613,821 


2,997 


$29,018 $134,667 





FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


Ritualistic innovations in the Church of England 
have elicited from a ‘‘ Church Association” a memorial, 
signed by over 2,000 clergy and laymen, which attri- 
butes the prevalence of the obnoxious excesses to ‘‘ the 
supineness and apathy of the bishops.” The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in response, denies the justice of 
this explanation. He declares himself ‘‘ not surprised 
that many members of the Church of England should 


feel indignant at praétices and doctrines which have in| 
some places sprung up during the last twenty years, | 
having a manifest tendency to assimilate the worship | 


and teaching of our pure, scriptural, and Reformed 
Church to the system of the Church of Rome.” He 
goes on, however, to remind the memorialists that ‘‘ the 
beneficed clergy of the Church of England are not, like 
the priests of some portions of the Church of Rome, 
dependent for their position on the arbitrary will of 
their bishops, nor, like some Dissenting ministers, liable 
to be removed by a vote of their congregations, or of 
the heads of their community.” From this cause the 
English clergy possess an unparalleled independence, 
since none ‘* can be removed until he has had a fair and 
open trial before a competent tribunal, in which his 
violation of the law of the Church has been legally 
proved.” In practice, the Archbishop adds, ‘* it is 
seldom that a clergyman expresses himself in such 
terms as to lay him open to a charge of so violating the 
law thatjhe can be found guilty in court ;” and this 
difficulty ‘‘ necessitates a great amount of patient toler- 
ation of variety of opinion in our clergy.” The good 
which results from their exceptional freedom, he holds, 
more than counterbalances the obvious drawback. He 
is, however, willing to lend his influence for such a 
judicial reform as shall facilitate the decision of ecclesi- 
astical cases in a manner more expeditious and less ex- 
pensive than that which now obtains. 





Methodism in the Zetland Isles was described before 
a recent provincial Wesleyan conference by a member 
who had been deputed to make a pastoral tour of the 
islands. These islands now contain, he said, some 
30,000 souls, of whom 1,900 are members of the Wes- 
leyan body, while fully one-third attend its meetings. 
Methodista was introduced into this region in 1822, at 
which time they had 12 parochial ministers, 1 Congre- 
gationalist, and 1 Baptist. Its condition now is: 


Lerwick 
Circuit. 


| Dunrossness. 


Preaching places. .... 
Local preachers. 
Class-leaders ..... Leni 


: | Northmgvin. 


_.- 


wo . 
neem | Walls. 
neon | North Isles. 


201 1,832 
Preaching places. . in as Oe nae ia 
Population -. 5,000 +» 6,000 30,000 
Of the 30,000 population, 12,000 are men, 18,000 
women, this striking disproportion being occasioned 
partly by lan coe of men drowned in 
the deep-sea partly bythe much greater 


— 
et oe 
7 BE oio| 


» 





| to sustain either churches or missionaries. . . . 
| ministers, missionaries, and Connection have depended 
| solely upon our own resources and efforts. 





number of male than of female emigrants. The 

report added that the mass of the people of the islands 

are remarkabl r, many of them having never 

tonched a British coin, while a system of barter pre- 

— the tendency of which is to keep the people in 
ebt. 





The United Methodist Free Churches have just held 
their annual assembly in England. Their statistics 
are : 

Home Foreign Total Total 
Circuits. Stations. in 1870, in 1869. 


Initerant ministers. .-. 34 303 312 
Supernumeraries 3 16 
Local preachers cece eS 
Class-leaders én 

68,157 


5,786 
29 
£34,758 


sone ‘fy 


3,445 
68,062 
4,991 


£33,308 


5,269 


Chapels built 
ditto cost 
Miss’y Contrib’ns 





The negro Methodists of British Guiana set forth the 
condition of their Church in that colony in an extraor- 
dinary mendicant appeal addressed to the Nova Scotia 
Conference of the British Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Their principal stations are 3 in number—at Friendship, 
on the East Coast, in the County of Demarara; at Der 
Amstel, on the West Coast; and at Ithaca, on the bank 
of the Berbice River,—the membership amounting to 
less than 100, and the attendance at service to about 
800. This mission, say the ministers who address the 
Nova Scotia bishop, is of ‘‘ primary importance,” since 
‘*it is to be the nucleus of all the West India efforts 
of the B. M. E. Church, and therefore deserves your 
earnest consideration.” And they goon, ‘‘in connec- 
tion with this subject,” to ‘‘ observe that the people of 
this country have veer so long under the guidance of 
English and Scotch missionary societies, that we have 
had the greatest difficulty in bolding on against such 
wealthy societies as have long pre-occupied the field ; 
but we have forced our way among them, and are but 
just making a fair start.” For which reasons, ‘‘ We say 
then, that the B. M. E. Church, now become our 
mother Church, must put forth her utmost powers to 
sustain us in our arduous efforts and labors, The 

reatest drawback is our want of funds. The B. M. 

{. Church has to give us her utmost support. We 
trust that it will be forced upon your minds that, in 
order to occupy the foreground in this interesting mis- 
sionary field, the Church’s money-power must be stren- 
uously exerted.” And so on, through a letter of three 
columns, and in seventeen divisions, they give demon- 
strations of the ‘‘ stern necessity ” the British Guianian 
negro Methodists are under of receiving money, hymn- 
books, Bibles, tracts, stationery, preacher’s funds, 
widows’ funds, etc., etc., at the expense of the Nova 
Scotians. It is also added that the latter are expected 
to bear the cost of certain missionary efforts the Guian- 
ians have in contemplation. ‘‘ Bro. Urling purposes,” 
says the appeal, to which ‘‘ Bro. Urling” is one of the 
signers, ‘*‘ Divine Providence permitting, to visit the 
Islandof Trinidad about the fall of the year;” his 
purpose being to establish a church among certain ne- 
yro Americans called Naparimas, who have a congre- 
gation near Sar Fernando, and also a thriving colony 
some twenty miles in the interior of the island. For 
this expedition the Nova Scotians are desired to pro- 
vide, as also for anything else that may conduce to the 
welfare of ‘‘our people here,” who seem to take this 
method of signifying that they are ‘‘ just awakened to 
a sense of the duty which devolves upon them, for 
putting themselves in a position to sit under their own 
vine and fig-tree.” The letter also contains, as if by 


=| way of warning against any indisposition to respond, 


an intimation that during their connection with the 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, the want of 
money ‘‘ was the great stumbling-block in our way ;” 
since the people ‘* look at our position and status, a: d 
contrast them with those of other denominations, and 
thus the conclusion they arrive at is derogatory to us.” 
The hope is then suggested that ‘‘the causes which 
conduced to our dilapidation and decay will have no 
force ia our present new relations.” In the response 
of the Nova Scotia Conference, which was adopted by 
a unanimous vote, a kind of subdued disgust seems to 
predominate over amusement. Their home confer- 
ences—those of Ontario, organized in 1856—are, they 
observe, ‘‘entirely self-sustaining.” Their mother 
Church, they continue, was the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, ‘‘ from whom we have never re- 
ceived one cent for the support of our missionary ope- 
rations. We received no pecuniary aid from foreign 
missionary swcieties or Churches ; nor have we received 
acent of money from Governments, home or abroad, 
Our 


We have 
labored to cultieate a disposition of self-dependence 
and self-sustenance. . . . And this is the only policy 
that we can recommend to all missions who have be- 
come, or may beeome, identified with the British 
Methodist Episcopal Connection.” As if to intimate 
that the loss incurred by the African Methodist Episco- 
al Zion Church lacks the potency as a warning which 
t was assumed to possess, the reply ends with an in- 
junction to “cultivate among your people a disposi- 
tion of self-dependence and sustenance. The time has 
come truly, when ‘ Ethiopia shall stretch forth her 
hands unto God ;’ and the only successful way that she 
can accomplish this most desirable effect is to first 
make the effort herself.” As an example for emulation, 
it is stated that the negro Methodists of Rermuda have 
pledged £100 a year for the support of a missionary. 
Spanish Evangelization continues to make progress, 
though not without drawbacks. Prof. Knapp—whose 
association with Presbyterian missionaries, in conse- 
quence of the non-support of the mission boards of the 
American Baptist Church, lately threatened to alienate 
that body from him—has restored himself to favor by 
the result of his labors in the church at Lavapies, in 
Madrid. One of his converts having signified her 
desire for ‘‘ scriptural baptism,” he announced a service 
for the purpose, and when the time came found, as 
his report (states, ‘‘a large concourse waiting by the 
river Manzanares, of whom 18 of our members were 
desirous of immersion; 3 of them were over sixty 
years of age, and all the rest, save 3, between thirty- 
five and fifty, 7 men and 11 women.” On the next 
week, the second, that is, in August, the remainder of 
his congregation was to follow the example ; and Prof. 
Knapp pu organizing it as ‘‘the First Baptist 
Church at Madrid.”—The committee at Lausanne con- 
tinue to receive young men prepering for the Spanish 
ministry, 3 new students having just entered the theo- 
logical seminary. At Barcelona also—where the violence 
of the priests recently effected the expulsion of the 
Evangelist, M. Empaytaz—a school, at first containing 
14 pupils, but likely soon to increase, has been opened 
wales the direction of an ex-monk of Castile, who be- 
fore his conversion had been engaged in tuition, and, 
at the request of many mothers, a girls’ school was at 
once to be established, under the charge of a young 
Spaniard who has recently finished her education at 
Lausanne.—At Madrid an uprising against the Protest- 
ants has been fomented by the priests. From accounts 


hed ye gg of the London Ohristian 
I , It appears that, some three months ago, “a 
little girl, who had been sent by her wo monty oy sell 
oranges. disappeared ; and on the strength of this ac- 
cidental but deplorable occurrence, the Ultramontanes, 
or, as they are called, the neo-Catholics , invented the 
story that the Protestants are in the habit of kidnap- 
ping as many children as they can in order to send 
them .~ , and that they put to death all those who 
resist. ‘The more to excite ular f they purpose 

confounded the Protestants sian the ews, A are nd 
tensely hated in Spain. The priests, moreover, sta- 
tioned women in the streets, who with loud lamenta- 
tions bewailed the loss of their children. But when 
the police demanded their names and ad , and 
investigated their cases, it was found that their asser- 
tions were utterly false. Then the priests suborned a 
man who declared, with a shudder of horror, that he 
had dtscovered in a sink seven corpses of infants who 


500 | had been put to death by the heretics.” Tumults arose, 


and several lives would have been taken but for the 
intervention of the police, the mob rushing to the 
chapels with the cry, ‘‘ Death to the Protestants who 
assassinate cur children!” By the exertions of the 
Governor of Madrid, the authorities under him, the 
Guardians of Liberty (a sort of National Guard), the 
tumult was quelled ; and on the Governor's declaration 
at a sitting of the Cortes, that after the most minute 
inquiries allthe inciting assertions had proved to be 
false, a proclamation was posted up in the streets 
threatening with severe penalties any one who might 
circulate lying reports upon this subject. Protestant 
worship, accordingly, has been resumed with more 
assured guarantees, and the native Protestant pastor, 
M. Carrasco, has baptised the first child who is the 
offspring of parents married in a Protestant church.—In 
other cities the movement is as decidei. At Valladolid— 
where eighteen months ago Carrasco preached three 
times to auditors numbering 3,000 —M. Castro finds his 
chapel too small to hold the hundreds who flock to 
hear him. At Avila, the seat of a Catholic ee ; 
a new church has been established through the min 
trations of aconvert from the Roman priesthood, a 
Jew by descent. His services at Avila drew such 
crowds that the theatres were closed except on Sunday 
A foolhardy player on the stage, undertaking to abuse 
the Protestants, was immediately whistled and hooted 
by the audience, who insisted on his reap ce to 
retract all he had said; and this exhibition of popular 
sentiment is said to have materially promoted the 
movement. 


Spanish Catholics, in answer to the Infallibility 
dogma, are in some ee promoting the tendency to 
Protestantism. At Madrid 60 of the Roman Catholic 
clergy have left Rome and formed a new Free Charch ; 
and in Estramadura a priest has come out, bringing 14 
parishes with him. At Xeres, if we may credit one of 
the organs of the Free Church of Scotland, an oppor- 
tunity of this kind has been thwarted by the extraor- 
dinary conduct of the Anglican Bishop of Gibraltar, 
whom it describes as a well-known Tractarian and 
Ritualist. When he held a meeting at Aeres, a gentle- 
man, who said he was deputed by 1,200 Spanish inhab- 
itants of that city who had determined never to go back 
to the Roman Church, asked his Lordship to send them 
a minister, whose support they would guarantee. The 
bishop replied that he cofld not approve of their action ; 
and, as it was no part of his design to promote proselyt- 
ism from the Church of Rome, he could do nothing to 
aid them in leaving it. 








The Chinese massacre of the Frenieh at Tien-Tsin, 
instead of having been exaggerated in the first rumors, 
proves to have been to the full as atrocious as was first 
represented, and to have been part of a concerted 
scheme for a general extermination of foreigners 
which, in other localities, happily proved abortive. The 
hostility toward foreigners in China is especially stron 

towards the French, partly because of their iiompe 
in the Corea war of 1866, partly for their summary re- 
dress of more recent outbreaks, partly because of the 
peremptory demeanour of the French officials in their 
dealings with the self-important mandarins, and partly 
because of the diligence of their missionaries. Of 
these, several hundred are scattered throughout China, 
speaking the language fluently, dressing in native cos- 
tume, and taking their converts under their protection, 
thereby delivering them from the extortions of the petty 
Chinese officials. At Nanking, Shanghai, Hangkow, 
and Tien-Tsin, the French have established large mis- 
sion schools and hospitals, in which thousands of 
Chinese children have been reclaimed from the lowest 
haunts of the Chinese; while the Sisters of Mercy, by 
whom the missions are managed, have instructed them 
in the tenets of Christianity, taught them to read and 
write, and to teach their benighted countrymen the 
‘*true faith” and an advanced civilization. The mis- 
sions at Tien-Tsin have been established eight years, 
and have done a great amount of good. In order to in- 
crease the number of children under instruction, it has 
been the practice of the Sisters to pay a small reward 
for each child placed in their charge, and this circum- 
stance gave the official inciters of the tumult a handle 
by which to turn the credulity of the populace to ac- 
count. Throughout China large numbers of children 
and of young women are kidnapped, as a means of 
supplying the brothels and the coolie traffic, and of late 
the practice has been on the increase. This nefarions 
traftic, it was given out, was the work of the mission- 
aries, who used parts of the bodies of their victims in 
the manufacture of drugs exported to Europe, where 
they were in great request for medical purposes; and 
the fact that disappearances had of late been particu. 
larly numerous added to the excitement occasioned by 
theslander. For two or three weeks placards had been 
posted which not ‘merely threatened vengeance upon 
the foreigners, but specified the day on which it would 
fall. On the 19th of June the mobs first assembled, 
menacing the residences of the French and beuting any 
connected with them who fell into their hands ; vu the 
20th, renewed the disturbances, assailing the Mission, 
and demanding that the children be set at liberty—a 
demand to which but 18 out of the 184 children would 
accede,—and dispersing at night with the threat that 
on the morrow every foreigner in Tien-Tsin should die ; 
and on the 20th came the massacre. The first person 
slain was the French consul, who had gone to the 
governor to demand protection for his countrymen ; 
then the French wherever found, and 2 Russians 
mistaken for French, were murdered, together with the 
Chinese in their employ; and at last the Sisters of 
Charity, after unspeakably obscene brutalities, were 
put to death, along with the children under their care, 
—the victims in all numbering 7 men, 13 women, 64 
children, and a number of Chinese variously stated at 
from 60 to 200. With the assurance so dwelt upon that 
only the French suffered, and the Russians supposed to 
be French, should be coupled the statement of the 
Tribune's correspondent that but 2 foreigners in Tien- 
Tsin escaped. Fortunately—as is explained in a 
letter in the Presbyterian, bearing the extraordinary 
title No Harm WDone,—there were no American 
missionaries exposed to the ferocity of the mob. 
Evidences of the implication and connivance of the 
authorities, and of the criminal course of the person 





who acts as American consul, are conclusive. 
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(THE CHRISTIAN UNION is responsible for all contributed 
matter only so far as to judge whether it is worthy of considera- 
tion. We are willing, within due bounds, to give opportunity 
for @ courteous expression of sentiments opposed to our own. | 


ON THE DISTINCTIVE ELEMENT OF 
CHRISTIAN CHARACTER, 


FIVE Christian Union is a paper that is aiming to 
_ promote a unity of feeling and action among all 
denominations based on the distinctive element of 
Christian character. In seeking to portray the nature of 
this element, there has been in this paper a vagueness 
and a want of consistency that at times would seem to 
shut out large bodies of Christian people, and at other 
times make the opposite impression.. The following 
statement and inquiries are designed to elicit more 
clear views on the subject, especially as it is so inti- 
mately connected with the claims and aims of this 
paper and its patrons. 
he question to be discussed will be best understood 
by being put in the Scriptural forms of expression, 
thus : What is the distinctive element of character b 
which the world is divided into the twoclasses denomi- 
nated in the Bible the righteous and the wicked, the 
saints and sinners, the holy and unholy, the children of 
God and the children of the world; those who are 
destined to eternal happiness in the future life and 
those who are not. 

It will be assumed, as what is conceded on both sides, 
that the Bible is the authority by which the question is 
to be settled, and that the Bible is to be interpreted by 
the rules employed by the common people, inasmuch 
as it was written for them and not in the scientific lan- 
guage of metaphysicians and theologians. There is a 
great variety of Scriptural expressions which indicate 
the distinctive element of character by which men are 
divided into the two classes under consideration. In 
seeking to gain the peculiar feature, which is the cpm- 
mon generic element, we assume as granted, that most 
words in all languages have several uses that dictiona- 
ries set forth all the diverse meanings attached to each 
word, and then, that we are to gain the sense of any 
particular word in a given writing by a course of rea- 
soning to show that any other than the one selected 
would be inconsistent with the known nature of things, 
or contrary to the expressed opinions of the writer in 
other passages. 

Of the words employed for designating the characer- 
istic in question, a leading one is faith. This, among 
the common people, has a primary sense signifying the 
belief or conviction produced by evidence. The more 
comprehensive sense includes this belief or conviction 
also, all the appropriate feelings, purposes, and con- 
duct that attend such belief. 

Another word used for the same purpose is love, and 
its primary meaning is pleasurable emotions in view 
of certain agreeable qualities in the object loved, which 
awaken the desire to please in return. The more com- 
prehensive sense is good willing, oréhe desire and pur- 
pose to make happy the ong thus loved. In the first 
sense a person is loved on atcount of qualities that give 
pleasure, and such love may exist without any purpose 
or effort to make happy the one who thus pleases. The 
second sense expresses the purposes and effort to 
please or make happy independently of pleasure con- 
ferred on self. Thus we may purpose and labor for 
the best. good of a loathsome pauper or a hateful crimi- 
nal, The great rule on which “hang all the law and 
the prophets” use the word love in this, its comprehen- 
sive sense, for we are to love our neighbor as ourself, 
and that is a love independent of agreeable qualities. 
Love to God is distinctly defined thus: ‘‘ This is the 
love of God that ye keep his commandments ;” that is, 
that we obey all His laws for happiness making. Thus 
again it is said, ‘‘ Blessed are the happiness makers, for 
they are the children of God ;’’ that is, they have the 
same nature or character as His. * 

*That this is the only proper translation of the word ‘‘ peace- 
makers” will appear in Bagster’s Analytical Greek Lexicon, in 
which it is shown that the Greek word eirgnonoioi is de- 
rived from eirgng and tnat in the Syriac Greek in which the 
New Testament was written, one of the meanings of this word 
is happiness or felicity. That this is the sense of this word in 
this passage is clear, because it is used to express the nature of 
God, as the author not alone of peace, but of all kinds of happi- 
ness. 

In the original Hebrew, which modified the Greek 
language in Syria, the leading meaning of this word is 
happiness. 

We are required to obey this great comprehensive 
law of love ‘‘with all the heart,” which, in the lan- 
guage of the common people, means having this as the 
leading purpose and desire. 

In other words, ‘‘ the first and great commandment” 
is to obey,all the laws of the Creator for happiness- 
making, as the controlling purpose and desire. ‘ And 
the second is like unto it, thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself ;” that is, thou shalt make happiness for all 
within reach, guided by the laws of God, and with the 
same care and interest as for self. 

Another word thus employed is repentance, which, in 
its primary use, means mere sorrow for wrong-doing ; 
but in its comprehensive sense it signifies this sorrow 
and also ceasing wrong doing; that is, ceasing to dis- 
obey Gud’s laws. 

All these forms of expression are based on the 

eneric idea that the chief end and aim of the Creator 
is happiness-making on the greatest possible scale ; that 
He has established immutable laws for securing this 
end; that sin or wroug-doing consists in disobedience 
to these laws; that those whose controlling aim and 
purpose isto obey them are the righteous, and those 
without this controlling principle are the wicked ; that 
faith is such a belief in God that ‘He is a rewarder’’ 
as includes the habitual aim and purpose to obey all 
His laws as taught by reason, experience, and the Bible. 

The history of the Bible shows that the great aim of 
our Creator ever has been to make known His laws for 
securing the highest happiness to all ; to establish insti- 
tutions and agencies to impart this knowledge; and to 
provide effective motives for securing disobedience. 
And it shows also that the Creator has the same diffi- 
culties as meet the earthly parent in the ignorance, 
weakness, and undeveloped nature of new created 
minds. The poignant grief expressed by God over the 
weakness, folly, and wickedness of the Israelites is an 
exact expression of the oft-repeated experience of 
earthly parents. 

This history also shows that our Creator has pursued 
the same slow and gradual method of training our whole 
race as His children as is pursued by earthly parents. 
The original infant pair were first taught what they 
must not eat, which is the first lesson from the human 
parent, and disobedience brought sickness and death. 
After the child is taught the laws that secure self-preser- 
vation, the next lesson of the human parent includes 
the laws of social life in the family state, and this was 
the lesson from God in the patriarchal state. Next came 
the laws of civil state in a dispensation to the Israelites 
in which the Creator was both lawmaker and executive 
magistrate to a nation which was in training to become 
the teachers of the whole race in the next lesson of du- 





ties relating to the future life as made known by Jesus 
Christ and his Apostles. 

Here we find illustrated, as a general principle in the 
government of mind, that the number and nature of the 
laws to be enforced should be regulated by the amount 
of capacity to understand and to obey. Many import- 
ant laws for social and civil life, and still more the 
knowledge and duties in relation to the future state, 
were in a measure held by God until the race had ad- 
vanced to a suitable maturity ; just as earthly parents 
adopt the same method. 

We now have the data for deciding more clearly the 
distinctive element that divides mankind into the two 
classes of the righteous and the wicked, indicated by 
them, and other terms that have been noticed. 

We find in the Old Testament history that every one 
of those recorded as saints and holy men sometimes 
failed in obedience to God’s laws, and yet they are not 
only called the righteous, but some of them are called 
“perfect,” while David, who committed such heinous 
sins, is called ‘‘ the man after God’s own heart.” 

In explaining this, we find that ‘‘ perfect” is a word 
used in two senses, the absolute and the relative. An 
action or character is relatively perfect when it is as 

ood as is possible in the given circumstances, though 
it might be in other circumstances better. But it is ab- 
solutely perfect when it conforms to an ideal where no 
improvement can be imagined. When we are com- 
manded to be ‘‘ perfect as our Father in Heaven is per- 
fect,” and when Job is called a perfect man, the word 
is used in the relative sense. 

There are limitations in the eternal nature of things 
which, in many cases, render absolute perfection im- 
possible. Even God Himself is limited by the eternal 
nature of things, which He did not create ; as, for ex- 
ample, it is impossible for God to destroy Himself and 
then to re-create Himself. So also His own eternal, un- 
created nature involves the necessity of His being a suf- 
ferer from the existence of evil; for in the Bible He 
is distinctly affirmed to bea ‘‘long-suffering” being, 
and mental suffering always involves the idea of pain 
of some sort. This limitation of power is distinctly 
taught by Jesus Christ in His prayer, ‘‘ /f it be possible, 
let this cup pass.” And yet in another passage He 
says, ‘all things are possible” to God; that is, God 
has unlimited power to do all possible things. 

All theologians have framed theories on the assump- 
tion that, in certain respects, God is limited in power 
by the eternal nature of things; as when they teach 
that God cannot forgive sin without an atonement, and 
that He cannot lie. 

With these distinctions in mind, we can understand 
the true meaning of texts where good men are called 
perfect, and where Jesus Christ commands us to be 
** perfect as our Father in Heaven is perfect.” 

The best of men fail to feel and act right, sometimes 
from want of knowledge, and sometimes from stress of 
temptation, but their controlling purpose and desire are 
to obey perfectly. In common parlance, the word 
“heart” is often used to signify the chief desire or con- 
trolling purpose, and it is in this sense that itis said of 
certain Old Testament worthies, that they ‘‘ served the 
Lord with a perfect heart.” ‘The controlling principle 
of their mind was to obey all God’s laws to the full ex- 
tent of their knowledge and power. Im this view of 
the case, we understand clearly the declaration, ‘‘ O 
man, what doth the Lord thy God require of thee but 
to do justly, and love mercy, and walk humbly with 
God.’ ‘This is the conclusion of the whole matter ; 
fear God and keep his commandments, for this is the 
whole duty of man.” ‘ In every nation, he that feareth 
God and worketh righteousness is accepted of them.” 
The true meaning of these teachings is, that all men in 
every nation, who make it their chief and controlling 
aim and purpose to do right, that is to obey all the laws 
of their Creator as they are discovered by experience, 
reason, and revelation, are “the righteous” who are to 
be forever happy in the life to come. 

Now, The Christian Union teaches that Jesus Christ 
isthe Creator of all things, the Jehovah of the Old 
Testament, who governed Israel and taught the 
prophets, and the same being united to a human form, 
as ‘‘God manifest in the flesh.” If this be so, then 
the heathens, Jews, and Mahometans, who believe in 
the Creator of all things, and make it their leading aim 
and purpose to obey all his laws in one aspect, have 
faith in Jesus Christ, and love him as really as those 
who do the same, believing that Christ is the Creator 
and the Jehovah of the Old Testament. They worsbip 
and obey Jesus Christ by another name, while they 
disbelieve the fact of His deity and incarnation. So 
also all those who interpret the Bible as to deny this 
incarnation, yet may truly worship and serve Jesus 
Christ by another name. Christ teaches, ‘‘ I and my 
Father are one,” avd He does not fully reveal the 
whole of that in which this oneness consists. But it 
may be such that practically the name by which the 
Creator is worshiped is of minor consequence. 

Jesus Christ teaches that He came to fulfill the law 
by both precept and example, so that ‘‘ not one jot or 
tittle’ should fail, and to lead his followers to do 
the same. In our dictionaries, one definition af a 
Christian is, a person who follows Jesus Christ as Lord 
of faith and practice, in the sense in which Mahom- 
etans and Buddists are followers of Mahomet and 
Buddha. It being assumed,that the Christian is a man 
who, like Abraham and the righteous men of al! na- 
tions and ages, makes it his chief aim and purpose to 
do right by obeying all the laws of the Creatot, as 
taught to some by reason and the light of nature, and 
to others by these and revelation also, it is asked, does 
The Christian Union accept this as the meaning in- 
tended when describing the distinctive element of 
Christian character in such passages as follows which 
are found in its columns? 

In one place Christian character is described as ‘‘a 
personal union of the soul to Jesus Christ as very God.” 
In another case the Christian is defined as ‘‘one whose 
soul is intersphered with Christ’s soul ;” and in another, 
as ‘fone who has full personal communion with God.” 

Another more enlarged form is this: ‘* The true 
Christian life is one in which the soul is lifted above 
the supreme dominion of physical laws and comes into 
a new life by the direct, familiar, and personal in- 


fluence of the Divine Spirit.” 


Again, ‘“‘ Men who primarily live by the law of the 
flesh are commanded to have a supersensuous life—a 
life in God—an indwelling Divine Spirit—as the very 
test and type of their true life.” 

And again: ‘‘The kingdom of heaven in the in- 
dividual soul begins exceedingly small. It is a leaven, 
working imperceptibly and slowly. If one is able to 
behold with open face the glory of God, of him is re- 
quired joy unspeakable and tull of glory. But if one 
has but slender emotion and little imagination, and can- 
not pour out such enthusiasm as others do, to him it is 
said, ‘He it is that loveth me, who keepeth my com- 
mandments,’ Not that actions are substitutes or equiv- 
alents of deepest emotion, but in a course of education 
they are accepted on the the way to higher attainments.” 

The writer of this article, and many others who have 
read it, receive the impression from such expressions as 
those here quoted, that the distinctive element of 
Christian character is not voluntary love of ‘ = 
willing,” which all can render by obeying God’s laws 
for happiness-making ; but rather emotive exercises 





conferred by a divine afflux, and which can be gained 
by no direct voluntary efforts. 

That emotive love toward God is important as means 
to the great end of {securing cheerful obedience to His 
laws, all can understand; but that this is the love com- 
manded as the distinctive generic principle by which 
all our race are, in the Bible, divided into the two 
classes of the righteous and the wicked, probably is 
not the sense intended by the editor of this paper in the 
language quoted. It is hoped, therefore, that he will 
favor his readers with some further expositions of his 
views on this fundamental question. 


C. E. B. 





THE SECOND PSALM. 


MONG the reputed Christological passages in the 
A. Old Testament, some from their very simplicity 
of statement and directness of allusion are made to 
offer more difficulty to the commentator and critical 
reader than others of the utmost complexity both in 
expression and signification. Among the rest, the 
Second Psalm in particular seems to be misconceived by 
many, and its purport misunderstood, while it has been 
adduced by Christian theologians (though Paley in his 
‘** Evidences” does not refer to it) as implic‘tly estab- 
lishing the recognition of Jesus as the Messiah and a 
proof of his divinity ; for there, it is said, he is called 
the ‘“‘Son of God,” and the opposition he would en- 
— and the triumph finally achieve are really pre- 
dicted. 

In studying the Bible, it is essential to dismiss all 
private opinions and prejudices. We must not search 
as an advocate to confirm our belief, but as an inquirer 
to criticise the grounds for our belief. Nor must we 
sacrifice truth to faith, fact to allegory. Our course 
must be strictly critical and inquisitive, carefully in- 
vestigating both sides of the question, and from the 
blending of these two cognitions an unbiased judg- 
ment is possible. Nor again is Scripture to be read in 
fragments, taking a passage here, a sentence there, a 
term now, and a whole Psalm afterwards, to establish 
dogmas however true or absurd they may be. For 
Scripture often involuntarily becomes a Delphic Oracle 
in its way, and many passages seem obscure when 
taken separately, in whose union we can see the crys- 
tallized truth. It is by acting contrary to this principle 
of Biblical criticism that so many forms of religion 
have made their appearance among us, each legitima- 
tized in the eyes of enthusiastic adherents by a meta, 
phorical allusion or a hidden meaning now brought to 
light by themselves, and all claiming a basis essentially 
divine. To all such claimants, one may say with 
Isaiah : ‘‘ First understand, then judge.” 

The Second Psalm is thus stated by many Christian 
commentators to refer to Jesus as the Messiah, because 
they say, it declares in unmistakable terms that he is 
the ‘‘ Son of God” in the passage : 

“I will declare the deeree ; 
The Lord hath said unto me, 
Thou art my Son, 
This day have I begotten thee.” 

We might inquire by what authority this term is 
made to allude to Jesus, but will waive the discussion 
of the poiht now, which in fct bears on its face its 
own rebuttal, and consider the real purport of the ex- 
pression and its significance in this connection. 

It occurs again and again inthe Bible in a sense 
widely different from the Christological one. In 
Exodus iv. 22, the Lord calls His people by that en- 
dearing name: ‘‘ Israel is my son, even my first-born.” 
That this appellation was merited can be derived from 
the fact that Israel was the first nation that worshiped 
God in truth, and hence was beloved by Him and de- 
voted to spreading the truth of His holy name. Again, 
in Deuteronomy xiv. 1, Moses addressing the nation 
says: ‘* Ye are the children of the Lord, your God,” 
We read in Hosea xi. 1, ‘‘ When Israel was yet young, 
then I loved him, and out of Egypt did I call my son.” 
Though Matthew refers to Jesus as fulfilling this 
‘* prophecy” in his departure from Egypt, we must not 
forget that this is no prophecy but a past event. Can 
the expression then refer to any but to Israel? And 
how often does God call himself our father, Deut. 
xxxii. 7, Isaiah lxii. 16. Daily does our whole collective 
body -repeat, ‘‘Our Father who art in Heaven, deal 
with us according to thy loving kindness.” On our 
most sacred days we implore Him as ‘‘ Our Father, our 
King.” With what possible right then can a whole 
theological—we will not say religious—system of sub- 
tility and mystery be upraiseg on that simple expres- 
sion, “ thou art my son.” 

By this time the meaning of the term must be evi- 
dent. It refers to the Jewish nation, and the Psalm is 
susceptible of an entirely different translation in its 
spirit from what was referred to by Prof. Stowe. It 
brings before us a king but just appointed to his ex- 
alted office, whose mind is penetrated with the belief 
that God has raised him to his high estate. On hearing 
therefore that uations rebel against him he is confident 
of victory. A few verses from 11 Samuel present a 
clear commentary on this Psalm. 

We there read how all the tribes of Israel had come 
to David and anointed him King; he had taken Zion 
and dwelt therein; he went on and grew great, and 
the Lord God of hosts was with him. ... And 
David perceived that the Lord had established him 
King over Israel, and that He had exalted His king- 
dom for His people Israel’s sake. Continuing, we 
read, ‘‘But when the Philistines heard that they had 
anointed David King over Israel all the Philistines 
came up to seek David And David asked coun- 
sel of the Lord saying, shall I go up against the Philis- 
tines? . . . and the Lord said unto David, go up; for 
I will certainly deliver the Philistines into thy hand.” 
(11 Samuel vy. 10-12, 17-19.) 

It was at this juncturethat David most probably com- 
posed the Psalm. Confident in the gracious help of 
God, he felt how all the machinations of his enemies 
would prove futile. 

" pe do the heathen rage, 
And the people imagine a vain thing? 
‘The kings of the earth set themselves, 
And the rulers take counsel together 
Against the Lord and His anointed.”’ 
Kings are, throughout the Bible, termed the anointed 
of the Lord. Cf. 1 Samuel x. 1, xii. 3, xxiv. 7, etc. 

And in the mind of the inspired King, the Lord 
laughs their vain impotent attempts to scorn: 

* The Lord has said unto me, 
Thou art my Son, 
This day have I begotten thee.” 

As we’have already shown how Israel is called the 
Son of God, it can be readily understood why, by the 
employment of the same metaphor, the King of Israel 
as representative of the people is preéminently termed 
the Son of God. In another passage, Psalm Ixxix. 27, 
28, a similar expression is used clearly in reference to 
David, the object being to denote that he had derived 
the royal dignity immediately from God. ‘I have 
found David, my servant; with my holy oil have I 
anointed him. . . . He shall cry unto me, Thou art my 
father. ... Also I will make him my first-born, 
higher than the kings of the earth.” 

Other difficulties vanish on the Davidic application 
of the Psalm. The kings of the earth had no share in 
the crucifixion of Jesus, but a few soldiers. They 
who planned the deed could not haye formed vain de- 





signs, since they accomplished their cruel purpose. 
Nor from that time to the present bas God set Jesus as 
His king upon Zion (as the Psalm imports), nor given 
him the nations for his inheritance, and the uttermost 
parts of the earth for his possession, Whereas if ap- 
plied to David, every part of this Psalm is literally and 
historically correct. For it is a fact that the kings and 
nobles had assembled against him. It is a fact that he 
struggled against Saul’s son and his adherents and the 
neighboring kings. The granting him the uttermost 
parts of the earth may mean the uttermost parts of the 
land, the countries adjacent to Palestine, which indeed 
fell under his sway. But the use of the word hayre?: 
for Palestine is not necessarily a poetic license. In 
many instances it denotes ‘‘the land” par excellence 
Palestine. Cf. Joel i. 2; Psalms xxxvii. 9 ; Proverbs 
ii. 2., vide Gesenius and Fuerst’s Lexicon. 

Let us consider the expression, ‘‘kiss the son,” in 
the last verse. This has been made to refer also to 
Jesus, and to compel submission and faith on the part 
of his followers. The giving ofa kiss was in aneient 
times one of the forms of doing homage. Thus Samuel 
when he anointed Saul “ kissed him” as 1 Samuel x. 1, 
records. What more natural than that this Psalm should 
conclude with an exhortation to all the rebels to come 
forward without further delay to acknowledge the sov- 
ereignty of David, lest God should in anger destroy 
them? The event predicted in David's divinely in- 
spired words came to pass. The Philistines disre- 
garded homage, battled with David, were utterly dis- 
comforted, and his sway was firmly established. 

True Christianity as expounded by Jesus himself, as 
far as we can tell from the writings of the Apostles, 
has nothing to fear from Biblical research, nor will any 
true Jew detract fromits credit. Were Christianity as it 
is to-day, divested of the glitter and tinsel and mystery 
and high sounding, but mythical dogmas which twenty 
centuries of enlightenment (!) have thrown about it, 
and did it stand clear in the lessons the man of sor- 
rows taught—echoing the Old Testament—to a degraded 
people in a degraded age, then truly Judaism and 
Christianity would differ but in name, while both 
would Claim the man Jesus asthe greatest glory of 
each along with the Patriarchs, Prophets, and inspired 
Kings! A JEw. 





ERRATUM CORRIGENDUM. 
Hartrorp, Conn., Aug. 26, 1870. 
To the Editor of Tak CuristiaAn UNION : 

Dear Sir,—I know that I am rather unfortunate in 
my chirography, and though all my pieces have more 
or less of misprints, I have not the heart to scold the 
_— compositor. But in the last paper the learned 

ew York Rabbi, Dr. Einhorn, was mace by the types 
Dr. Ginhorn. This is really too bad ; he is not by any 
means a horn of gin, but rather the horn of a unicorn, 
so to speak. Truly yours, 

C. E. Stowe. 





Literature and Art. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

A. REVILLE, a theological writer of promi- 
4V1_. nence, andthe pastor of the French Reformed Church 
at Rotterdam, has written a work which has just been 
translated into English under the title of History of the Doc- 
trine of the Deity of Jesus Christ—one of those German his- 
tories of dogma which we described last week. M. Reville 
is a disbeliever in the dogma, arguing that it was unheard 
of before the eighth century, when it was embodied in the 
‘rhapsody of contradictions” improperly styled the Athan- 
asian Creed. Despite his individual views, M. Reville, ac- 
cording to his reviewer in the At/eneum, is fair and impar- 
tial, is thorough and trustworthy as a historian, and “ has a 
remarkable talent for popularizing difficult subjects, so that 
persons not professedly theologians may read in his pages, 
with interest, the substance of all that has been said upon 
topics of technical theology.” 


— The Rey. Oswald J. Reichel, an officer of Cud- 
desden College, has published an important ecclesiastical 
history called The See of Rome in the Middle Ages. The work 
covers the period intervening between the papacy of Gregory 
I, and that of Leo X., and gives special attention to the con- 
secration otf the Church in the persons of the Bishops of 
Rome, and the causes then at work for producing this re- 
sult, which the author considers, not a usurpation, but the 
legitimate expression of medizval ideas, now nothing more 
than ‘‘ an interesting anachronism.” 


— Mr. John Hill Burton, the Historiographer Royal, 
has completed his great History of Scotland by issuing, after 
an interval of some years, its 5th, 6th, and 7th volumes, 
which conclude the annals of his country from its first ap- 
pearance in authentic history, at the Roman invasion of 
Agricola, to the Revolution of 1688. From Mr. Welford’s 
monthly letter to the Book Buyer we learn that the portion 
just issued includes the period from the dethronement ot 
Queen Mary and her flight to England, to the accession of 
William III. ‘‘ The fate of the Scottish Queen is, of course,’ 
he says “‘ treated in a different spirit to [sic] that so unfee/- 
ingly displayed by Mr. Froude in his narrative of the same 
event ; but Mr. Burton’s conscientious sense of the duty of 
a historian enables him to hold the balance between con- 
tending opinions with dignity and impartiality, both in this 
and in other vexed questions. The confused threads of 
Scottish history during the minority of King James, the 
English Commonwealth, and Covenanting times, have 
never before been unraveled so carefully as by Mr. Burton, 
whose historic view also embraces the social and intellectual 
featvres of the time.” 


— Mr. William Bollaert, an actor in the Spanish 
wars he writes of, has made what Mr. Welford pronounces 
‘*a real addition to the existing materials accessible for the 
knowledge of a perplexed and disorderly period” in his just- 
published Wars of Succession of Portugal and Spain, from 
1826 to 1840, with a Resume of the Political History of Portugal 
and Spain to the Present Time. 


— Prof. Rawlinson, writing upon Tie Moabite Stone 
in the August Contemporary Review, insists that none of the 
numerous writers upon the subject have shown an intelli- 
gent appreciation of wherein the stone is peculiarly valu- 
able—i.ec, inthe light it throws on Jewish grammar and 
paleography. He controverts Mr. Deutsch’s statement 
that ‘‘ the more primitive the characters, the simpler they 
become,” maintaining that they gradually lose an originally 
preserved resemblance to their pictorial prototypes; and 
also Mr. Grote’s theory that the Phenician alphabet was 
communicated to the Greeks in 750 B.C., antedating it to 
900 B.C. Persons interested in the discovery, though not 
professional students, will find the article interesting and 
instructive, 
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— Miss Helen Taylor—whose preparation for pub- 
lication of Buckle’s posthumous works we lately mentioned 
—isthe daughter, by aformer marriage, of the late Mrs. 
John Stuart Mill. Miss Taylor, who has written much, but 
anonymously or for penodicals, recently made her first ap- 
pearance in a speech in behalf of Woman’s Rights, a subject 
on which she shares her stepfather’s views. It is under- 
stood that in her important literary task she has the benefit 
of his advice and supervision. 


— Mr. Charles Darwin promises another successor to 
his Origin of Species. The forthcoming book is to appear 
this autumn, and to be entitled The Descent of Man, and the 
Selection in Relation to Sex. 


— The Rey. George Gilfillan, abandoning contro- 
versial theology, is at work upon a Life of Sir Walter Scott. 

— Herr Gustave Freytag—of whose numerous writ- 
ings his supremely excellent novel, Debit and Credit, is best 
known in America—is one of the four German historio- 
grapers allowed to accompany the Prussian army. 


— The Duc de Broglie’s Views on the Government of 
France have received posthumous publication at Paris, hay- 
ing been edited for the press by his son. 


— The Rey. John 8. C. Abbott—if a somewhat 
guarded intimation in the Examiner and Chronicle is to be 
literally accepted—inspires the course of the World upon 
the Franco-Prussian war. 


— Dr. J. G. Holland, who has long been one of the 
literary clients of Messrs. C. Scribner & Co., is about to 
become the editor of their magazine, which will be trans- 
formed from Hours at Home into Seribner’s Monthly, and is 
to be profusely illustrated. 

— Mr. Edward C. Towne, a proselyte from the Con- 
gregational ministry to Unitarianism and Rationalism, an- 
nounces the early publication of a \..cazine which shall be 
a medium for the diffusion of his views. Itis to be called 
the Hraméiner, and to bear the aliernative title of 4 Monthly 
Review of Religious and Humane Questions and of Literature. 


— The Nursery, published by Mr. John L. Shorey, 
of Boston, is a monthly magazine intended for the very 
youngest folk who can read at all. It contains a great 
variety of short, lively art.cles, profusely illustrated, and 
well caleulated to afford abundant amusement to the chil- 
dren, to keep them out of mischief, and to make them all as 
happy as possible when they have such an attractive maga- 
zine as this to quarrel about. 

— The Levant Herald announces that the Council of 
Public Education in Turkey has just opened a competition 
for new school books in Turkish. There is already a con- 
siderable supply of books, by men of eminence, printed at 
the Imperial press, but the Council feels that the time has 
come for further advancement. The prizes are liberal, and 
inelude a first and second prize for each of the books called 
for—ndmely : a primer; a short elementary treatise on 
morals; another on biography ; a school grammar; a 
geography; a history; a letter-wnter; a book of poetry ; 
a spelling-book, a reading-book, and writing-copies. The 
design is to make the schools more Turkish and na- 
tional, by displacing the old classical system based on 
the Arabic. The history, biography, and poetry, from 
Ottoman sources, will for the first time make Ottoman 
literature popular, instead of confining it to the higher 
classes. At present there is nothing but ballad poetry and 
oral tales, and the performances of Kara Gueuz, or Punch, 
for the general public, with some sermons. The national 
poets and historians, chiefly in MSS., are treasured in 
libraries. The highest prizes, £120 and £80, aro offered 
forthe grammar, Turkish grammar, like English half a 
century ago, being neglected, the foreign classical grammar 


replacing it. 


BOOKS. 
Robert Faleoner. By Grorak Macponarp, LL.D. 
Boston: Loring. 1870. 


Before the publication of Robert Falconer, George 
Macdonald might safely have rested his reputation up- 
on Alec Forbes, of Howglen. Now, however, the two 
books ought to stand side by side, for we are not dis- 
posed to place one higher than the other, althouzh, 
being fresher from reading Robert Falconer, we ac- 
knowledge a leaning in its favor. The history of the 
hero’s life begins with his fourteenth year, which finds 
him growing up, a thoughtful lad, amid the chilling in- 
fluences of the old-school Scotch kirk. The plot, if 
the story may be said to have one, does not amount to 
much, and seems rather to hamper the author than to 
help him in the development of his principal charac- 
ter, while the grand aim of the story seems to be the 
demonstration of a creed which may naturally grow 
out of such extremely uncompromising views of reli- 
gion and the Deity as were held by strictly orthodox 
people in the early part of the present century. Rob- 
ert’s ‘‘grannie” is the devoted adherent of the Kirk 
in all her walk and conversation, and the slow devel- 
opment of new ideas in the mind of the boy is admir- 
ably described, and finds a parallel in the experience 
of many a young man to-day. In the lighter parts of 
the story, the peculiarities of Scotch character and 
dialect, are introduced with an exquisite appreciation 
of their humor and a most skillful arrangement of 
incident. No one can fail to be interested in Robert’s 
musical experiences, under the tuition of a disreputable 
shoemaker, whose only virtue was his love for music 
as embodied in his fiddle—a love which raised him near- 
er heaven than he could, humanly speaking, otherwise 
have have gone, and which gives the author an oppor- 
tunity to express the same idea which occasioned so 
much denunciation of Miss Phelps’s Gates Ajar: 
‘Gin I thocht there wad be fiddles there,” said peor 
Sandy, referring to heaven in a talk with Robert, 
‘faith I wad hae a try. It wadna be muckle o’ a Je- 
roosalem to me wantin’ my fiddle.” We do not know 
whom we have to thank as the author of the fragment- 
ary poems which are ascribed to Eric Ericson—pre- 
sumably, of course, Mr. Macdonald himself—but many 
of them are worthy of a place among true poems, 
although they are evidently the thoughts of a mind 
struggling with religious doubts. It can hardly be 
possible than anyone will assert that Robert Falconer 
encourages skeptical tendencies, and yet there are peo- 
ple who are incapable of perseiving the true faith that 
exists in honest doubt, and who may object to the rea- 


and his attributes,—views of which the following 
Auotation, with which we close this notice, is a sam- 
ple. ‘‘Shargar,” said Robert, suddenly addressing a 
companion, ‘‘ what think ye? Gin a de’il war to re- 
pent, wad God forgie him?” ‘ There's no sayin’ what 
folk wad du till ance they’re tried,” returned Shargar, 
cautiously. Robert grows up a great and good man, 
despite his early religious misgivings, and we trust 
that many will read and be benefited by this admirable 
account of his struggles and victories. 


Only a Fiddler. 
CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 
ton. 1870. 


This is the third volume which has reached us of 
the uniform edition of Andersen, though we believe 
others have been published. It is the first time we 
have met the author in sustained fiction, and we must 
confess that he disappoints us. There is, to be sure, 
the Andersen style, quaint and simple, and with the 
subdued uindervein of poetry. Still, something of the 
naive, the infantile shrewdness, has been sacrificed to 
the thread of the narrative, and that is not strong 
enough to hold us. The hero, the person, that is, who 
is ‘‘only a fiddler,” is a very poor creature, who re- 
mains to the end only a fiddler, and an obscure and 
mediocre one, merely by reason of his entire lack of 
force of character, his superabundance of that kind 
of vapid goodness which the Sunday-school-book he- 
roes have made so nauseously familiar. Far more in- 
teresting is she who comes nearest to being the heroine 
—a Jewess, beautiful, brilliant, abounding in charac- 
ter, in genius, in self-will, but who allows herself, 
unconverted, to be confirmed, resigns herself to a life 
of disreputable and impure adventure, marries without 
clearing her conscience—goes through life, in a word, 
in quest of vicious self-indulgence, all from sheer lack 
of heart or of purpose. Nor, except that the hero 
subsides out of life—dying is too sharply pronounced 
a thing to apply to anything he is capable of doing— 
is there any definite result to anything. Through a 
constant succession of incidents—pleasing or striking 
enough of themselves, though without enduring im- 
pression—we come at last to the end of the book, 
having never found the something in the nature of 
substance we have constantly expected to present it- 
self on the next page. In spite of all this, there is 
enough fineness of fancy and beauty of thought to 
make the book worth reading ; and there are few, who 
know Andersep at all, who do not desire to know all 
of him that is possible. His admirers will find in this 
series every aspect of their favorite, and will also find 
that in the fine paper and exquisite typography, his 
gems have been provided a fitting shrine. 


The Princes of Art: Painters, Sculptors, and En- 
gravers. ‘Translated from the French by Mrs. 8. R. 
Ursino. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1870. 

If the original compiler of this book intended to 
collate rather brief and quite incomplete sketches of 
the old masters, or some of them, he has succeeded, 
and so far as it goes the selection—for there is hardly 
anything new or original in the book—is sufficiently in- 
teresting. The introductory chapter, which describes the 
several orders of architecture, the different schools of 
painting, and the various mechanical processes followed 
in the production of pictures, frescos, paintings, oil,etc., 
is perhaps the most satisfactory portion cf the book, 
though even that is not enough to answer the purpose 
of a text-book, nor condensed enough to be used as a 
dictionary. In the succeeding chapters the standard 
anecdotes of great artists are related in an interesting 
way, those which are generally considered mythical 
being admitted side by side with those which the 
best authorities accept as authentic. Doubtless the 
compiler found his materials accumulate on his hands, 
but the omission of such names as Cimabue and Gi- 
otto, and a dozen others quite as famous, is hardly 
excusable under the circumstances; nor can we over- 
look the fact that in the sketch of Michael Angelo, the 
name of Vittoria Colonna is not even mentioned, much 
less the influences which her friendship and counsels 
undoubtedly exerted on the character and works of the 
artist. Of course it is an easy task to point out omis- 
sions in a book of this class, but we can conceive no 
possible use for such a work unless it is intended to 
furnish an easy means for attaining a general knowl- 
edge of the fine arts. In this it fails, inasmuch asa 
person who depends on a careful perusal of its pages 
for his stock of art-knowledge will find himself wo- 
fully deficient if he attempts to air his acquirements 
in public. 


A Danish Romance. By Hans 
New York: Hurd & Hough- 


A. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


BorricKkE & TaFEL, New York.—Annual Record of Home- 
vathie Literature. Edited by C. G. Rang, M.D. 1870, 
vo. Pp. 496. Price moroeco, $4.00; cloth, $3.50. 
CoLUMBIAN Book Company, Hartford.—The River of the 
West. By Mrs. FRANCIS FULLER Victor. 1870. 8vo. 
Pp. 602. Illustrated. 
Hurp & HoueHtTon, New York.—On/y a Fiddler. A Danish 
Romance by HANs CHRISTIAN ANDERSON. 1870. 12mo. 
Pp. 309. Price $1.75. 
Paris in December, 1851. Onthe Coup d’etat of Napoleon 
Ill. By Ev@ene Tenor. Translated from the French. 
1870. i2mo. Pp. 350. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. The Princes of Art. 
from the Freneh by Mrs. 8. R. URBINO. 
Pp. 840. 

he Hard-Scrabble of Elm Island. By the Rey. ELIsAH 
KELLoaG. 1870. Illustrated: 12mo: Pp. 320. 
* and Forbear. By OLIVER Optic. 1870. 
iy a Sel 
ELDREDGE & BrotTaEr, Philadelphia.—A Manual of Com- 

position of EKhetoric. By JouN 8. Hart, LL.D. 1871. 

12mo. Pp. 380. Price $1.50. 
D. APPLETON & Co., New York.—The Young Duke. By 
B. DisRakEui. 1870. Price 50 cents. 
Ivison, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & Co., New York.—Robin- 
son's First Lessons ou Mental and Written Arithmetic. 
Edited by 8S. D. Barr, A.M. 1870. Price 40 cents. 
PuILiP PuHILiirs, New York.—The Singing Annual for 
Sabbath Schools. 1870. 
Harper & BrotruErs, New York.—The United States In- 
ternal Revenue and Tarif Laws. Compiled by Horace 


E. DRessgr. 1870. 
T. Etwoop ZxLt, New York.—The Popular Encyclopedia. 


Translated 
1870. 12mo. 
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PUSH THE CANVASS! 


\ E desire to thank our friends all over the country 
who are giving us such substantial aid. THE CHRIS- 
TIAN UNION is being well received everywhere; and as 
the unprecedented offer to give away a copy of Marshall's 
Household Engraving of Washington to every new subscriber 
is one that few intelligent persons can allord to negleet, the 
canvass for new subscribers is therefore au easy and success- 
ful one, and subscriptions are coming in rapidly. Last week 
we received information that one canvasser had succeeded 
in getting 42 subscribers to THE CHRISTIAN UNION in 
a single day. Another sent us 50 subscriptions as his first 
report from a small town in Pennsylvania. 
others report nearly as well. As we pay large commissions, 
the business is a very remunerative one to the canvasser. 

Many persons are now engaged in this work with econ- 
siderable profit to themselves, while they are at the same 
time benefiting others by aiding the circulation of good 
literature. 

There is room for more laborers. We want a eanvass- 
ing agent in every town and county in the Union. 

If you like THE €HRISTIAN UNION say so to your 
friends, andif you cannot canyass for subscriptions yourself 
get your Postmaster, or some one else who would like to 
earn some money easily, 10 canvass your town, sending to 
us for our very liberal terms and a — copy of the engrav- 
ing. Address J. B. Forp & Co., 

Publishers, 39 Park Row, N. Y. 





| SPECIAL NOTICE. 





Sixty-First Annual Meeting of A.B.C. F. M. 


The sixty-first Annual Meeting of the AMERICAN BOARD OF Com- 
MISSIONEKS FOR FOREIGN MIssiONs will be held at the Academy of 
Music, Montague Street, near Court Street, brooklyn, N. Y., com- 
mencing Tuesday, October ith, 1870, at 8 P. M. Sermon—T tesday 
evening, by Rev. J. F. Stearns, D. D., of Newark, N. J. The sermon 
will be delivered at the Church of the Pilgrims, corner of Henry and 
Remsen Streets. 

The usual arrangements will be made to entertain those in attend- 
ance at the meeting, but especial attention is requesicd to the follow- 
ing points, on the parts of those who expect to be present. 

1.—Corporate and Honorary Members, Missionaries, and other 
friends who intend to be present, are requested to give notice of such 
intention, by letter, addressed to Rev. ti. H. McFarland, 157 South 
Portland Avaue, Brooklyn, N. Y., before the 15th of September. 

2.—For local reasons, it will not be in the power of the Committee 
to return directions to places of entertainment to those whese names 
are thus received, but all visitors are requested to present themselves 
at the Academy of Music, immediately upon arriving in Brooklyn, 
when places will be assigned them. The Academy is reached’ by 
street-cars c@istantly running from Fulton Ferry. 

3.—The Committee cannot promise to provide places for any who 
apply after the above date. 

4.—All pergons who, atter making application, find that they will 
not be able tdattend, should give prompt notice to Rev. H. Me 
Farland, as adove, tiiat their places may be available for others. 

5.—It is notcertain that any important arrangements can be made 
for reductions of fares on the Muilways, in connection with this 
meeting. 

The triends of the Board will see the importance of observing these 
conditions, ij they reflect upon the labor involved im furnishing en- 
tertainment for the large numbers attending the meeting, especially 
among families, many of whom do not reiurn to the city until late in 
September, 

RICHARD 8. STORRS, Jr., 
Chairman of the Comnuttee of Arrangements. 
WALTER GRIFFITH, Secretary. 


te ANNIVERSARY MEETING OF THE A. B.C. F.M.,, 
to be be held in Brooklyn, October, 1870. Arrangements have 
been made for reduction of fares to attending members of the 
Board as follows, viz. : 

Erie, Illinois Central, Ohio and Mississippi, and Chicago and 
Burlington Railroads will issue half fare tickets to clergymen re- 
siding on théir lines. ‘ 

Central New Jersey and Allentown, New York and Oswego, 
Midjand, Baltimore and Ohio (proper), Louisville and Cincinnati, 
Chieago, Danville and Vincennes, Grand Trunk, Union Pacitie, 
Central Branch ditto, and Selma, Kome, and Daiton Railroads 
will return, free, members certified as haying paid them full fare 
incoming. The Hudson River (day line), New York and Sayan- 
nah, New York, Norfolk and Richmond, Kennebec, Boston and 
Portland, and Boston steamers, will do the same. 

Conditional reductions are offered by the Sonnd steamers, and 
Pennsylvania Central and Philadelphia and Erie, Chicago, Rock 
Island and Pacific, and Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroads. 

Further particulars may be obtained by addressing C.C. Dan- 
can, 80 Wall St., New York. 





EDUCATIONAL, 


SHARLIER INSTITUTE {ar Youu Ladies 


167 Madison Avenue, New York, 
Will re-open September 2\st. Thorough English course. Frenebh 
vractically the language of the school and family. Class of Belles. 
Lettres. Primary Department. Infant Class. Cireulars sent on 
request. Letters promptly answered. 

MR, & MRS. ELISKE CHARLIER, Principals. 


Charlier French Institute 


For Young Gentlemen, Nos. 126, 128, 130 East Twenty-fourth St., 
re-opens September 19th. College, Business, West Point, Navy 
School, Modern Languages. Boarding and Primary departments. 
Gynmasium, &c. 


Prospectus to be had. 
Prov. ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 


Mrs, J. T. Benedict's Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies and Children. 
No. 45East 34th St., New York. Best advantages afforded those who 

desirea school in the city. For circulars, address as above. 
HOLBROOK’S MILITARY SCHOOL, 
SING-SING, N.Y. 
Re-opens Thursday, September &th, 1870. 
Rey. D. A. HOLBROOK, ? Principals and 
HENRY BARTLETT, § Proprietors. 





Chestnut St. Kemale Seminary, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Miss Bonnry and Miss DILLayY®, Principals. 
Thetwenty-first year of this English and French Boarding and 


Day-Szhool will open at 1615 Chestnut St., on Wednesday, Sept. 
14. Particulars from circulars. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Agricultural College. 
Examination for admission to the fourth Freshmen Class at 
9 A. M, Sept. 8th. This flourishing institution is now fully or- 
anized and receives students from uny State for a single term or 
‘or a course of four years. 
For catalogue, address 


W.S-CLARK, President, 
Amherst, Mass. 


COTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, 
A CHURCH SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Poughkeepsie, N. ¥., 
Re-opens Sept. 14th. The best features of European and Home 
Schools. Especial attention to Modern Languages, Music, and 
Art. Lewis’ Gymnasties. Terms, inclusive, from $500 to $800. 
For the Prospectus, address the Rector, Rey. GEORGE T. 
RYDER, by post. 


Mt. Pleasant Military Academy, 
A SELECT BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
At Sing Sing, on the Hudson. 
The course of instruction embraces tlic following departments : 
Classical, Modern Languages, Elementsry, Mathematical, 
English Studies and Natural Science, Classes are also formed in 
Music, Drawing, Fencing, and Elocution. A Ti oroughly Organ- 
ized Military Department, Riding-School, with Well-Trained 
Horses, Gymnasium, &c. 
Will re-open Tuesday, Sept. 20. 
BENJAMIN & ALLEN, Principals, 
Sing Sing, N. Y> 





Mrs. Park’s Boarding and Day-School 
‘For Young Ladies, 
153 Madison Ave., cor. 32a St, (Formerly Ferris French 


A number of 


EDUCATIONAL. 





University of the City of New York. 
The Collegiate Department will re-open on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 21st. Examinations for admission on Tuesday, Sept. oath, 
at 9.30 A.M., in the econneil room. 
HOWARD CROSBY, 
Chairman of Com. of Council. 





** American School Institute.” 
FOUNDED 1855, 
Is a reliable and practical Educational Bureau 
To aid those who want well qualified Teachers: 
‘To represent Teachers who seek positions: 
‘0 give parents information of good Schools; 
‘To sell, rent, and exchange School Properties. 


Fifieen years bave proved it efficient in securing “ THE RIGHT 
TEACHER FOR THE RIGHT PLACE.” J.W. SCHERM RHORN,A.M.., 
Actuary, 14 Bond 8t., New York. 


N. Y. Scientific School and Military Academy, 
Peekskill on the Hudson. 
Z. 8. SEARLE, Grad. West Point Supt. 


YONKERS MILITARY INSTITUTE, 
(Established 1854.) For making boys intelligent, healthy, Christian 
MEN. Thorough teaching, Common sense management. Re opens 
Sept. 5, ‘BENJAMIN MASON, Box No. 654, Yonkers, N. Y 











Wyers’ Scientific and Classical Institute, 
West Chester, Fa. A first-class Boarding School for Young 
Men and Boys. Scholastic year of ten months begins Wednesday, 
Sept. 7th, 1870. Yor catalogues and specific information, apply 
to WILLIAM F, Wyrrs, A.M., Principal and Proprietor. 


Highland Military Academy, 
WORCESTER, MASS, 
The Fifteenth School Year will commence Sept. 7th, at 6 P. M. 
C. B. METCALF, A.M., Supt, 


Packer Collegiate Institute, 
160 JORALEMON S81., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
A. CRITTENDEN, Ph. D., Principal. 

This institution offers to young ladies rare advantages for a 
thorough education in all branches of study. 

Inthe BOARDING DEPARTMENT, under the care of Miss 
E. J. Sirs, pupils will find ample accommodations and a gen- 
uine home. 

Music and French teachers of the highest attainments and 
skill are engaged 

Exclusively for Boarding Pupils. 

The school year will commence Sept. 14, 1870. 

New scholars and those who have not passed their last examin- 
ations for promotion aro earnestly requested to be present for 
classification on the opening day. 

For circulars address as above, to Miss E. J. Siva or Prof. 
Eaton. 





Montrose Priory, 
South Orange, New Jersey. An English and French Boarding and 
Day School ior Young Ladies and Children. Address 

MISSES GALE, Box 108 


Morris Female Institute, 
MORRISTOWN, N. J. 
An English and French Family and Day School, 


Offers superior educational advantages aud unsurpassed home 
accommodations. Address C, G. HAZELTINE, A. M., Principal. 


Stamford Collegiate Institute for Young Ladies. 
Term opens Sept. 14. Every facility for physical, intellectual, and 
moral culture. Address Kob’t C. Plack,A.M., Principal, Stamford, Ct. 


DR. VAN NORMAN’S 
English, French, and German Family and Day School for Young 
Ladies, Nos, 24 and 26 West 5ist Street, New York, will com- 
mence its fourteenth year, September 22d, 1870. Send for Circu- 
lar. Address at No. 26 West 5ist Street. 


Kort Edward Collegiate Institute. 
Spring Term, March ih. Fall Term, Sept. lst. $4 per week for 
board, washing, and fuel. Students admitted at any time. Beat sus- 
tained boarding Seminary in the State. Address 
JOSEPH E. KING, D.D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 





CIVEN AWAY! 


A GRAND NATIONAL WORK OF ART. 
MARSHALLIIS 


“Household Engraving of Washington” 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS FOR 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


A work of world-wide fame. universallu acknowledged 
to be the most magnificent engraving ever 
executed in America, 


A PICTURE FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME, 
—-j—_ 


The Pubiishers of TH CaRistiAN UNION take pride in 
announcing that they have purchased the plate of this su- 
perb large line engraving of WASHINGTON, from STUART'S 
celebrated head in the Boston Athenwum,—a Plate valued at 
TEN THOUSAND DOLLAKsS—for the use of canyassers for this 
paper. When originally brought out, about eight years ago, 
this work at once placed Mr, MArsSHALL in the very front 
rauk of engravers—ancient or modern—meeting, both in 
Europe and America, the almost extravagant encomiums of 
artists, critics, and men of judgment. It was even selected 
for exhibition at the French Academy of Design, an honor 
accorded to noue but the very highest works of art. 

it is, moreover, the best, indeed the only satisfactory por 
trait of WASHINGTON that exists, and is the iheanieied 
standard, ‘‘ household engraving’ of him. 

THE CHRISTIAN UNION, with which this great engraving 
is gwen away, Will be made, in various ways, the most attrac- 
tive religious weekly published. It is already the most 
widely quoted, throughout the whole country; its form, six- 
teen pages large quarto, 13 s0 convenient for reading, bind- 
ing, and preservation, that it has in this alone a special and 
peculiar merit not possessed by the large ‘‘ blanket-sheets; 
while its literary attractions are not surpassed by any. 


WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 
The easiesteway of showing what critics, artists,and men of 
culture geuerally think of the engraving is to quote a few of the 
many words written in its favor. The italics are curs, 


Letter from CUSTAVE DORE. 
Vast fall, Mr. Marshall sent copies of his ‘‘Washington ” and his 
“ Lincoln” to Gustave Dore, the great French artist, who is filling 
the world with his own wonderful creations. Dore replied by send- 
him asuperb drawing accompanied by a letter, of extracts from 
which the following is a translation, and expressing also verbally, 
through the friend who brought it, a strong desire that Mr. Mar- 
shall would undertake the engraving of some work of his (Dore’s.) 
“ ‘PHURSDAY, 28 OCTOBER, ’69. 
“T cannot fully express, my dearsir, * * the value I attach 
to the two marvellous works which you have been so kind as to 
present me. : 
“It will be a real fete for me and my friends toreceive and greet 
here the undoubted master of art in America, and to tell you how 
often we have stood before your two powerful and able works, to 
admire and study them. I say study, tor more than one friend of 
mine handles the graver, and it would be along task to write hera 
their ceaseless praises of your method so new, and your qualities 
so profound and vigorous. (Signed) 
“GUS. DORE, 


“aor 


75 Rue St. Dominique, St. Germain.” 
From D. HUNTINCTON, President of the 
National Academy of Design. 

“Tam delighted with the proof of Mr. Marshall's engraving ot 
Stuart’s Washington, which is truly a master-piece of the engrav- 
er’s art. He has combined force and delicacy in rendering the ex. 
pression of the great original, and even the color is suggested. 

very one, and above all every American, should possess a copy 
of this noble print,” 
From F. 0.C. DARLEY, the celebrated Artist. 
“It is, beyond all question, the best head, engraved in line, yet 
produced in this country, a8 well as the finest copy of Stuart’s por- 
trait I have ever seen.” 

i 

The yearly subscription price of ‘I'm CoRistiAN Union ia 
$3.00, andthe publishers make the following 
EXTRAORDINARY AND LIBERAL OFFER, 


To every New Subscriber for The Christian Union at $B, 








No. XL. Ptice 50 cents, 
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THE CHILDREN AND THE WAR. 


OMEBODY writing of the entrance of the French 
into Berlin, gives the following suggestive ac- 
count of their reception by the boys: 





At last one successful cry got the upper hand, for which some- 
body had furnished the boys with the necessary French, and 
which was addressed to every Turco or Zouave. Les chats! les 
chats! Where are the tom-cats ? had become the favorite refrain 
of the juvenile voices. It was easily observable that, with the 
boys, the French, far from being considered as haughty and hu- 
miliated enemies, were extremely popular. In a few minutes the 
boundless hilarity of the lads communicated itseif to the French 
themselves, their officers excepted, who hid themselves in the in- 
terior of their first-class railway carriage. I left the young ladies 
handing in refreshing drink to the tawny feilows of Southern 
France and of the Atlas, and made my cab follow the track of the 
circular railway, over which the train was to proceed to the East- 
ern line. This circular railway, on a lovel with the road, has in 
process of time been lined with houses, and is, in fact, now a 
street railway. Dense masses of people stood all along it. 

At last I was overtaken by the train, and let it pass. But how 
had its aspect changed! It looked as railway train had never 
looked before. That traternization of the prisoners with the boys 

ad become perfect ; numers of them had crept into the carriages, 

nd were sitting between the legs of the French and the Atricans, 
wearing their caps. Several had provided themselves with cats. 
Those that could not get into the crowded carriages had climbed 
on the top of them, where they amused themselves by standing 
on their heads and brandishing their legs. There were ho stairs, 
no protrading boards, that boys were not sitting upon. Seen 
from a distance, the train looked like a Buddhist idol, with thou- 
sands of legs and thousands of arms prvtruding in every conceiy- 
able direction. 


They spoke in different languages, those gallant 
French soldiers and those kind-hearted Prussian 
boys, and yet they understood each other complete- 
ly, and made peace ina moment. But the fathers 
of the children, and their big brothers, where were 
they? Pushing into France at the will of Napo- 
leon’s rival who was ready for the stupendous con- 
test a year ago, or, not unlikely, lying side by side 
with harmless Frenchmen whom the ambition and 
mutual jealousy of a ‘ew feliow-morials had made 
enemies till death sealed an everiasting treaty 
between them. And the survivors, what of them ? 
How long will Prussia, or rather Germany now, bea 
military camp in the hands of a king, or of his mas- 
ter, who is called in courtesy his minister?’ How 
long will the Germans whose money is spent and 
whose blood is poured forth in this struggle, serve 
the dynasty that believes in its divine right to rule, 
and says that it is fighting for Germany when it is 
making Germany fight for it? Will the new nobles 
who may rise in the war be buried with military 
honors before the people who fought 1t find their 
treedom ? Will thew children cast votes in the 
Geruau Democracy, or will the next generation be 
drilled and taxed for the children of the new nobles, 


the older aristocracy, and the Crown Prince? The 
returned veterans, and a bereaved and impoverished 
people may make a quick answer to the old cry of 
the low-down multitudes : ‘‘ How long, O Lord, how 
long?” But if the silent heavens keep whisperihg 
“ Wait,” and human nature does not change, what 
great good will Europe gain if it is a Prussian Em- 
peror, a soldier and a German at that, who dictates 
her policy? Who can assure us that the change 
makes peace? And as for France, if she wins yet, 
and she may yet win, will she see what she can do 
without an Emperor, and that the people are at peace 
the world around? It is the legitimate and the up- 
start tyrants that make Prussia a standing army, and 
keep a standing army in France. But if France is 
defeated, will she not learn a lesson that no other 
price can buy? And will not her victors be wiser 
too? Slowly but surely, let us hope in the Chris- 
tian faith, the Old World learns that the people can 
rule, and grows to its majority when it shall take 
the throne on which its regents have sat, little dream- 
ing of their successor. But in the tragic and slow- 
passing interval, we near-sighted mortals can hard- 
ly help praying—would to God that both nations, 
like the Prussian boys, could declare peace and put 
it in practice without treaties, ambassadors, or 
kings. 








HOSPITALITY WITHOUT GRUDGING. 


T this season when great numbers of people 
are enjoying limited freedom in other homes 
than their own, or are “ cabined, cribbed, confined,” 
in the multitudinous corners of large hotels, or are 
flying from resort to resort in search of the con- 
tentment and rest which cannot come of dissatisfying 
changes and new fatigues, it may not be a waste of 
words to sing the praises of Hospitality. But we 
desire to present her to our readers not simply as a 
bread-and-butter goddess, a hard-working, generous 
housekeeper, lavish of innumerable spare-rooms and 
of all the luxuries of the season, but as one of the 
Christian Graces bent on kindly serving everbody, 
both as host and guest, making every soul about her 
glad, whether it be friend or stranger, rich man or 
poor man, beggar man or thief. We do not wish to 
recommend her country cream and cool chambers; 
since, if she has them to offer, they will be duly ap- 
preciated ; but rather the mellow richness of her un- 
selfish acts, and the refreshing liberality of her daily 
deportment. | 

We fear that hospitality is too generally regarded 
as a virtue necessary for those only who occupy 
houses and invite guests; as consisting in a liberal 
supply of “ provisions” and “ entertainment ;” and 
as having no place in the rail-car or in the crowd of 
strangers at a watering-place. “Gaius, mine host,” 
it is thought, may well heed the exhortation and 
receive the approval of the apostolic traveler; but 
his example may only be quoted for those who, like 
him, can afford to*‘* keep open house ;” while those 
who possess neither vine nor fig-tree, who have only 
‘“heart-room” to offer, are held to be exempt from 
all obligations except to personal friends. 6 

On the contrary, the charm of hospitality is not 
in what, or how much it gives, nor yet in what the 
world calls giving at all. It is rather the grace of 
manner and cordiality of spirit with which we re- 
ceive or impart, the unaffected free-heartedness with 
which we share personal privileges. 

The “Honorable” Mr. Brownstone, when with 
wife and daughters he visits his cousins rural, is 
welcomed and generously treated ; but if he shows 
not the same self-denying spirit, he fails in hospi- 
tality. Mrs. Cottager, who knows how luxurious 
are the appointments in Brownstone’s New York es- 
tablishment, has spared no pains to concentrate ir 
her best chambers all the extras which her house: 
wifely skill and moderate purse can devise; but ii 
would not be true to say that her visitors are “ quite 
at home.” Indeed, as regards comfort, they are 
quite at sea, not knowing how to live without the 
many “modern conveniences” to which they have 
been accustomed. But if, without pretending to be 
** perfectly enchanted ” with the lack of a bath-room 
and the “admirable arrangements” for sleepless 
nights, they seek to contribute to Mrs. C’s enjoy- 
ment by graceful, silent self-denials, they need not 
be behind her either in opportunity or performance 
if she works for them in mosquito-time, they can 
patiently bleed for her; if she tries to make “ light 
home-bread,” they can try to digest it; if she invites 
company to entertain her city guests, her city guests 
can entertain the company. There is no end to re- 
ciprocity in this matter, and they who thiak that 
‘summer visitors” have no sacrifices to make, no 
duties to perform, and but little to bestow upon 
those whom they vis.t, have seen only one side of 
our angel’s face and are but slightly acquainted with 
her. 

There is also such athing as hospitality of deport- 
ment in the most casual intercourse of the car and 
the steamboat, of the great hotel, and of the country 
retreat. The typical Brother Jonathan, who is rep- 
resented as overflowing with readiness to make ac- 
quaintance with all whom he meets, has a twin 
brother with exactly opposite temperanient. Brother 
Jonathan No. 2 has an English aversion for all civil- 
ities between strangers—except the civility of si- 





lence. He will not ask you what your business is, 





where you came from, where you are going, how many 
wives or children, or sweethearts you have, or have 
had, or expect to have; but neither does he expect 
to trouble himself to look at you, even though you 
sit opposite to him at table, and meet him in walks 
or drives a dozen times a day. He has a horror of 
universal friendship, has no heart-room for squatter 
acquaintanceship, cannot for a day harbor the fa- 
miliarity implied in an exchange of sentiments, 
unless the antecedents and consequents of a “ perfect 
stranger” are vouched safe for on high authority. 

Upon this type of reserve is the behavior of too 
many persons modeled. Dislike of the opposite ex- 
treme leads to selfish reticence; courtesies are avoid- 
ed for fear of inviting intrusion, and a thousand op- 
portunities for hospitable self-denial are lost. The 
men who post themselves in forbidding positions, 
the woman whose hard eyes always look beyond the 
face of a neighbor, the oil-and-water sociability of 
parties thrown together by the fortunes or misfor- 
tunes of an excursion—what are these but blights 
and mildew, marring the beauty of social growths? 

The truly hospitable person opens not only his 
house, but also the doors and windows of his mind 
and heart both to the friend and to the wayfaring 
man. His very generosity is a protection against 
false intimacy. Where all are kindly received it is 
not easy to claim exclusive privileges. The number 
of those who, when admitted by the outer-door to a 
man’s inner life, are willing to abide long under its 
influence, is very, very small. It is only those 
who through inhospitable dumbness have grown up 
ignorant of themselves and others, who fancy that 
they must be either intimate or by the ears with 
everybody. 

“Without grudging,” is the qualification affixed 
by the man who gave everything at all times to 
everybody, und who yet, as this world goes, had 
little to give. ‘“ Given to hospitality” urged he who 
was in journeyings often, and often indebted to 
strangers for the relief of hunger, thirst and naked- 
ness, Did the emphasis of these recommendations 
come from grateful remembrance of hearty recep- 
tions by new-found friends? Not chiefly, we should 
say; for men are most convinced not of that which 
they admire in others, but of that which they have 
proved in themselves. The courteous Publius met 
a friend worthy of his attentions when he honored a 
Roman prisoner with many honors. It is one of the 
blessings of hospitality that we are permitted to 
entertain angels unawares; it is also a blessing that 
we may be conscious messengers of grace both in 
the house and by the way. 








A One-SmwepD RuLe.— While our Government has 
appealed in vain to the pro tempore authorities at 
Madrid to redress the murder, robbery and unlaw- 
ful detention of our citizens—acts of violence and 
national insults which should be apologized for or 
punished without delay—the Spanish representa- 
tives here have simply to point the finger of sus- 
picion at the property of an American citizen, and 
it is immediately seized, to his great loss, or per- 
haps his financial ruin, by the very powers that should 
protect him in his rights to the last extremity. Such 
appears to be the case of Mr. Francis Darr, whose 
vessel while loading with provisions and munitions 
of war for Vera Cruz, has been taken into custedy 
by the United States Marshal, at the instigation of 
the Spanish officials, Mr. Darr, who says that de- 
lay is equivalent to confiscation, and demands an 
immediate investigation or an immediate release, on 
the ground that he was doing lawful business in 
broad daylight and that no security is given against 
damages, receives the following slice of cold com- 
fort from the Acting Attorney-General : 

It may devolve upon you, an innocent man, to suffer some in- 
convenience and loss from the delay necessary to enable the Gov 
ernment to make this investigation; but such suffering is insepar- 
able from an efficient administration of the laws, and will, I hope, 
be submitted to by you, asin such cases by all law-abiding citi- 
zens, a Class to which your letter assures me you belong. 

Some things are harder to bear than others. Mr. 
Darr, whose hard-earned substance is of consider- 
able value to himself and his family, might cheer- 
fully lose part of it, if the doss would benefit the 
heroic patriots in Cuba; but for Spain—Spain, 
whose hands are wet both with the massacre of 
prisoners and non-combatants in Cuba and the un- 
avenged blood of American citizens—the thing is 
intolerable. 

The only consolation is that the Cuban star is in 
the ascendant, and that the beautiful island, by the 
valor and devotion of her sons and her daughters, 
will soon win her freedom from the hateful tyranny 
of a nation whose whole colonial history is a blot, 
and enter upon the new era which awaits her as 
surely as this isthe nineteenth century, and the arms 
of tyrants are broken by God. 

We have already quoted in these columns from 
the dispatch of Mr. Fish, in which he charges the 
Spanish Government with having violated its treaty 
with the United States. What an unparalleled illus- 
tration of returning good for evil it is to inflict loss 
upon one of our own “law-abiding” citizens in the 
interest of Spain! And what a record awaits this 
pusilanimous and traitorous policy! The Govern- 
ment which does not do its utmost to protect its in- 
nocent citizens is guilty of a treason as heinous as 
that of any rebellion. 





THE BOND OF UNION AND THE 
SYMBOL. 
E copy entire the comments of the Watchman 
and Reflector on some reflections which we 
offered in connection with the views of a respected 
Baptist correspondent : 


The Christian Union makes an able communication from Prof. 
Norman Fox, of the William Jewell College, Missouri—who 
writes on ‘‘ Close Communion and Christian Union,’’"—the sub- 
ject of a fraternal editorial leader. In this the logical consisten- 
cy of Baptist usage, as respects the communion, is freely admit- 
ted. The Ohristian Union fails, however, to meet what is really 
the most vital and salient point in Prof. Fox's article. That 
point affirms distinctly that intercommunion at the Lord's table 
by the various pedobaptist denominations, so far fails in practice 
or in practical efficiency, that there is absolutely no more union 
among them than exists between any one of them and Baptists. 
This affirmation we believe to be entirely defensible and abun- 
dantly proven. The fact—for such it may be claimed to be—is 
an important and far-reaching one. It shows that the ordinance 
of the Lord's Supper, which is chiefly a commemorative service, 
as observed by different denominations of Christians in common, 
is not practically nor theoretically a bond of union. The claim 
that it is such a bond ought hence to be abandoned. Or if not 
abandoned, and this observance in common is so powerful a 
cement of the Christian brotherhood, then a stress should be laid 
upon keeping it to this end such as never yet has been laid. All 
‘who call themselves Christians ’’ should habitually unite in this 
observance, taking pains to go to each other’s communion for 
that purpose. If itis seally as the Union insists, no time nor 
pains should be lost to bring about this result. The ordinance, 
it may be, should generally be observed by different denomina- 
tions in common. But isitso? Who is ever seen leaving his 
own sacramental communion to observe the ordinance with 
another church having in view any such ends as those advocated 
by the Christian Union? We, ot least, have never known a single 
case where this was done. 

We did not claim that “the Lord’s Supper, as 
observed by different denominations in common, is 
a bond of union.” It is in Christ that Christians 
are united. He is their life. In Him they are spir- 
itually and eternally related. ‘ For,” says the Apos- 
tle, ‘as we have many members in one body, and 
all members have not the same office, so we, being 
many, are one body in Christ and every one members 
one of another.” The Lord’s Supper symbolizes, 
and, when observed in the proper spirit, fosters this 
union. This, as we remarked in our previous arti- 
cle, is taught by the Apostle in the most explicit 
terms: ‘The cup of blessing which we bless, is it 
not the communion of the blood of Christ? The 
bread which we break, is it not the communion of 
the body of Christ? For we, being many, are one 
bread and one body, for we are all partakers of that one 
bread.” The bread of communion symbolizes “the 
Bread of Life,” and our partaking of it together 
the life which we have in common from Him. We 
can have the life without the symbol and the sym- 
bol without the life. But as Christ belongs to the 
whole Church and the whole Church to Christ, it is 
a pity that the ordinance which symbolizes Him in 
His most loving and vital relations to His body of 
believers, should be claimed as the exclusive right 
of a part of them, no matter whether great or small, 
Lutheran or Episcopal, Baptist or Catholic. We 
say it is a pity. We do not blame our brethren 
whose conscientiousness, and consistency with their 
premises, we have repeatedly acknowledged. But, 
like some of their own noblest names, Bunyan, Fos- 
ter, Hall, Spurgeon, and Noel, we are not bound by 
those conclusions, because we do not accept the 
premises on which they rest. And we hope to see 
the day when the Lord’s Supper will be free to al} 
who accept Him as their Saviour. 

In regard to “ the salient point ” which the Wate h- 
man has emphasized, we rejoice with him that un’ion 
in Christ cannot be destroyed by separation in the 
observance of its symbol. But we are not prepured, 
seeing as we do how forms enter into social and reli- 
gious life, to admit “that intercommunion at the 
Lord’s table by the various pedobaptist denomina- 
tions so far fails in practice that there is absolutely 
no more union among them than exists between any 
one of them and Baptists.” Taking individual 
cases, we have known of many painful and unnatu- 
ral separations—parents from children and husbands 
from wives—at that memorial feast of love which 
portrays the holiest, the tenderest and the most 
enduring relations. God alone can tell the feelings 
of those, to whose natures the form and the essence 
come closely bound together, who have had to turn 
like aliens from the Lord’s table as administered by 
some of their brethren. Call it weakness, formal- 
ism, or anything else, the fact remains. And it is 
only for the feelings connected with them that 
Christ cares for forms at all. 

As for fraternal intercourse between the de- 
nominations, we agree with the Watchman that 
here and wherever social fellowship prevails, where- 
ever Christians of different names in the activities 
and more private circles of life become really ac- 
quainted with each other, they naturally feel and 
labor more and more in unison. But where their 
differences get the upper hand, where, as in “ high 
church ” circles, “ apostolic succession,” “ consistent- 
ly held,” keeps the ministry aloof from the great 
mass of their fellow-laborers, the result is very dif- 
ferent. The Watchman is well acquainted with the 
Baptist of Memphis, Tennessee, the style of Baptists 
it represents, and the great number of them in the 
Southwest. They believe that immersion is required 
no less before communion than before preaching. 
They hold that the apostolic commission puts bap- 
tism—“ immersion by an immersed believer in good 
and regular standing ”—before every church rela- 
tion and function as imperatively as before the cele- 
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bration of the Lord’s Supper. The same argument 
which justifies the Watchman in excluding, or refus- 
ing to invite, a dearly beloved brother, at the com- 
munion, compels the Aaptist to treat him as having 


no Scriptural authority to preach, to commune, or 
And in 
those regions “the watery war” is chronic. It is 
maintained as “contending for the faith once deliv- 


even to call himself a church member. 


ered to the saints” by at least two hundred and 
fifty thousand “ out-and-out Baptists” against “ all 
the daughters of Babylon,” “ Babylon” being the 
Roman Catholic Church, and her “ daughters” the 
Episcopal, Presbyterian, Congregational and other 
Protestant bodies. Not long ago the Baptist ad- 
ministered a severe and earnest rebuke to its North- 
ern brethren of the same name but another spirit, 
for exchanging fraternal greetings with a gathering 
of their Presbyterian kinsmen in Christ. The Watch- 
man knows that the feelings which produced The 
Great Iron Wheel and Parson Brownlow’s rejoinder, 
are still rife and rampant among hundreds of thou- 


sands; and it has had occasion to point out a streak of 


the same kind further North. We willingly leave it to 
our contemporary to decide whether or not their views 
of baptism and the Lord’s Supper have anything to 
do with the evident want of fraternal intercourse 
between a large portion of the Baptist body and 
other denominations. 

But it is different here, for life is more active, non- 
intercourse is almost impossible, and individual 
liberty is harder to restrain. It is an undeniable 
fact that many Baptists in the North, East, and 
West, when they find themselves at the Lord’s table 
in other churches gladly and gratefully com muni- 
cate; and it is equally incontrovertible that not a 
few Baptist churches tacitly acknowledge that they 
have neither the right nor the will to interfere with 
this Christian freedom. 

In regard to codperation in Christian and philan- 
thropic movements of an undenominational charac- 
ter, statistics could be easily procured. It is an in- 
teresting subject which we may consider at another 
time. 

We confess that we do not feel the force of the 
Watchman’s closing question, because, with our 
views, we do not see why any one should “ leave 
his own communion to observe the ordinance with 
another church.” As Christians everywhere are 
members of Christ’s body, they can partake of the 
Lord’s Supper’ wherever they find it spread. All 
we claim is that they should hold the ordinance, if 
they observe ordinances at all, in common, as show- 
ing forth their life in the same Redeemer, thei'r vital 
union with each other in Him, His death until He 
come, and the final gathering home of all trtie be- 
lievers. “TI will not drink henceforth of this fruit 
of the vine until that day when I drink it new with 
you in my Father’s kingdom.” 








THE SITUATION. 

ENDING the arrival of the news of the battle 

between the joint armies of the Prussian 

rinces and MacMahon, which we suppose either to 

ve been fought on Monday or to be on the point 
“accomplishment, the actual knowledge of the 
Slation is so slight as to admit of statement ina 
V¢ few lines. 

e Prussian army of the Crown Prince, having 

dri, westwardly far toward Paris like a wedge, 
hasken to expanding itself like a glove-stretcher, 
and,izing position after position, to extend the 
territ; in its possession through the region be- 
tweele rivers Aube and Marne, and, on the north 
of thétter, to firmly encroach upon the districts 
held bhe French. By dint of this forcing-out- 
ward bess, Gen. MacMahon, with the only for- 
midableench army, has been crowded back to a 
position the extreme north of France, within a 
few milet the Belgian frontier and parallel with 
it—almos production, in fact, of Le Beuf’s oirig- 
inal line the invasion of Germany, with the 
exception ¢ it faces southwest instead of nor'th- 
east. “Mach on’s defeat in this position would 
allow him Doane within France, unless eastwai'd- 
ly by crossiMne Meuse; and, as provision is 11n- 
derstood to \ade by the Prussians against t his 
emergency, “he Belgian troops are massed on 
their frontier ‘Yotect the invasion of their co un- 
try, anything SI of his success must prove scai ce- 
ly less calamitongn his disasters in the Voss res. 
The Prussian de. ;, evidently to annihilate M ac- 
Mahon’s army 88 effective force with the same 
thoroughness 88 1,4 case of Bazaine’s, and tlius 
to be able to marc,impeded upon Paris. 

In the capital 8. is expected, and, so far as 
great energy, S@8% 414 resolution can go, pro- 
vided for. Provisio,,e heen collected in enor- 
mous quantities @1(. number of useless con- 
sumers diminished &, ,. possible. The Prus- 
sians, generally diffust, +1. east and southeast 
of Paris, heve pushed » cavalry within 25 miles 
of the city, and their i.) in force is calculated 
by the Parisians to bey, to coer within the 
week. The Ministry ant. officials are already 
busied in a movement of g _.-nment to Tours. 
Such isthe aspect for t,o ont of a situation 
which, one way or the oth, 1. c1y to have been 
materially altered even at ) 1. at which we 
write. 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


A New Vocation.—We are grieved to notice a 
conspicuous instance of falling from grace. Wen- 
dell Phillips, for long years the consistent decliner 
of political office, consents, by unwonted silence, to 
be a candidate for Governor in Massachusetts. He 
who has heretofore administered criticism to all par- 
ties with impartial severity now stands, sits, or lies 
down—we cannot positively say which in the absence 
of a letter of acceptance—on the platform of Prohi- 
bition and Labor Reform. 

As usual in such cases, this pructical defection is 
coincident with an abandonment of true doctrine. 
Mr. Phillips has always been known as a most tho- 
rough believer in the rights of men as men, without 
distinction of race or color. But he has lately 
adopted the Crispin heresy. The Chinese must not 
bring their cheap labor into competition with their 
equals in Massachusetts. Free labor for all but 
Mongolians. However, as the “new party do not 
expect toelect their candidate,” but only to frighten 
the Republicans into honesty (which we most cor- 
dially hope they will do), it may be that we shall 
yet have the pleasure of recording Mr. Phillips’ re- 
pentance and return to the faith. But how strange 
it must seem to him to be‘used as a stuffed scare- 
crow! He has been wont to spread terror more 
actively. 





Biblical criticism from the Boston Investigator : 

“Take no thought for the morrow, for the morrow shall take 
thought for the things of itself.” —Matthew vi. 34 
“This is bad to practiee, especially by farmers, mechanics, 
sailors, or other laboring men, nor does it agree with the story 
of the five virgins who were called foolish, because they took not 
sufficient thought for the time to come, and so were shut out from 
the marriage. 

A little investigation would have shown the Jnvesti- 
gator that the word translated “thought” does not 
mean simply deliberation or care. Suppose that we 
substitute solicitude, then what advice could be bet- 
ter “to practice” for “farmers, mechanics, sailors, 
or other laboring men”? The farmer would sow 
his seed and leave the weather to God ; the mechanic 
would do his work with a cheerful heart, reposing 
on the Builder of the Universe; the sailor would 
take calm and storm as they came from Him who 
hoids the waters in the hollow of his hand; and the 
laboring man would enjoy his hard-earned living 
none the less because he did not anticipate trouble. 
There may be other investigators who would criti- 
cise Christ in this style, but as Christians we retain 
our composure, for “sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof.” We need add neither our conjectures 
nor our fears to the evil which we see. 





“‘ DECENTLY AND IN ORDER.”—Advertisers some- 
times interfere with the proprieties, to say nothing 
of the moralities, of journalism, on the other as well 
as on this side of the Atlantic. For example, in one 
of the most dignified of the religious weeklies in 
London we have a notice of a lecture on The Re- 
ligious Element in Modern English Poetry, and, with- 
out a dash or space between, a puff of a remedy for 
summer complaints. The critic and the quack stand 
connected as follows: 


He hoped the time would come when we should possess a great 
Christian poet; apparently forgetting the dictum of Dr. Johnson 
that contemplative piety, the intercourse between God and the 
human soul cannot be poetical, that man admitted to implore the 
mercy of his Creator, and plead the merits of his Redeemer, is 
already in a higher state than poetry can confer, and therefore re- 
ligious poetry mast necessarily be inadequate to its subject. 
“Tecan confidently recommend your Vegetable Pain Killer as 
a cure for diarrhea, dysentery, &c., for I have repeatedly tested 
its virtues in these diseases.’’ 


Poetry and pain-killer, papers and profits, all be- 
gin with a p. 











FROM SCOTLAND. 


Epiyevren, Aug. 15th 


“ Edinburgh castle, town and tour 
God grant you sink for sin.” 


Soran an old song of the Douglasses, when they’ 
were Lords of Scotland—quarrelling with the throne. 
But the modern pilgrim to this northern Naples would 
have far kindlier feelings, witnessing the manifold 
beauties of her templed hills, her high standard of 
literary culture, and the busy activity of her Christian 
workers. There is a Small army of missionories, sup- 
ported by various churches, who have divided the 
city into convenient districts, within whose bounds 
they are carrying on the good work bravely and ag- 
gressively. Mission-houses there are, of every name 
and in all shapes; so that into whatever deep and 
reeking alley you may go, there is some picket-guard 
of the army of the Great King. The progress of 
Christian sentiment among the masses of the people— 
those, who toil all day, and come home at night with 
weary hands—is facilitated by the even distribution of 
the churches where these classes live. The societies 
have not yet yielded to the mania for removing to cost- 
lier churches in aristocratic quarters, but they remain 
and worship contentedly in the venerable and time- 
stained structures in which their remote ancestors wor- 
shipped before them. All over the densely populated 
Castle Hill—down High street and the Canongate, 
where the houses are black with age and prodigiously 
high—there are found churches, whose venerated 
names have been handed down through centuries of 
Scottish story—many of them older than the day of 
the Solemn ~~ and Covenant ; the Greyfriars’, the 
Zion church, Magdalen Chapel, and St. Giles. The 
value and efficacy of thus retaining the Gospel agencies 
where their aid is most needed, is seen in its practical 
working—in the large attendance on divine service of 
the poorer classes, and the comparative quietness 
which reigns in the crowded wynds. In addition to 
this favorable position, there is another agency which 
is powerfully en through all the summer even- 
ings ; direct contact with the people by means of street 











Ap CapTanpuM.—We clip the following piece of 


preaching. There is in the action and speech of these 
out-door workers, an earnestness and vigor which ar- 
rest and fix the attention of hundreds of idle passers. 
Every one who can be is on the streets in the evening ; 
the sidewalks are crowded, and the clean roadways are 
filled with sauntering groups. A company of strolling 
musicians will attract a great crowd; a showy shop- 
window is the centre of a score of curious faces; while 
others gather round some bag-pipe player, or throng 
towards the war bulletins and the bills calling for re- 
cruits for the line regiments of the British army; but to 
these crowds of men and women, eager ‘to tell or to 
hear of some new thing,” the Christian ambassador 
makes his way. A sweet old song of the cross is soon 
begun; it is caught up by one after another of the 
passers-by until 1t echoes among the quaint old houses 
behind—the drifting crowd becomes fixed, and then 
the old story of redeeming love is told again, and some 
sad and sin-weary soul is convicted, converted, and 
saved. I had never been a believer in the potency or 
even the prudence of this manner of working; but 
when I stood in the edge of a vast crowd last night, 
and saw the battle-light on the face of the speakers, I 
was more than half persuaded. When their brief re- 
marks were ended and they invited those interested, to 
attend a further service in their chapel, full two hun- 
dred men and women followed them into the depths of 
Carrubber’s Close. There in a dingy little ha'l the 
waited for two hours, listening to the word of life. It 
is a dingy little hall, that Whitefield Chapel, but dear- 
er to the Scottish workman than the superb Parliament 
Hall, with its wealth of stained glass and carved oak, 
because, there, that light which never fades, has fallen 
on their life-ways. There is another place, the great 
Assembly Hall, up near the Free Church College, 
where the people flock every Sabbath evening, until it 
will hold no more. There is no sectarianism there, 
but the widest charity in non-essentials, The services 
are called ‘“‘ evangelistic,” and the ablest men in the 
city address the congregated masses, in plain, posi- 
tive, and searching words. 

Yet with all these aggressive lines of Christian ac- 
tivity, there is a strong countervailing power in the 
slums and purlieus of the lower quarters ; a wide and 
receptive field for earnest workers. The ordcr and 
quietness of even these classes, and their lawful ob- 
servaace of the Sabbath, makes one wish that the good 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh, could be induced to ac- 
cept of the mayoralty of New York, for a few years. 
An inordinate love for liquor is the great stumbling- 
block in the laborer’s way—a sad propensity for get- 
ting a ‘‘wee drap too much,” against which the Tem- 
perance Societies are making slow headway. Here, 
and there alike, let us hope that they will be victorious 
at last. 

PELERIN. 





TO EGYPT AND THE HOLY LAND. 
BY THE REY. ©. 8. ROBINSON, D. D. 
(Fifteenth Letter.) 


Lyppa, March 18th, 1870. 


he path of usual travel, on which one enters im- 

mediately after leaving Jaffa, passes through a 
positive parterre of flowers, millions of anamones min- 
gled with familiar asphodels and tulips, together with 
an illimitable variety of other natural and unfamiliar 
plants of every possible pattern and hue, whose faces 
are strange to your experience, and whose very names 
are unknown. No one can help growing enthusiastic 
as he enters Palestine from this direction. You are 
filled with exceeding delight and surprise at the exu- 
berant profusion of these spring blossoms on tree and 
shrub and grass. A wide plain spreads out in every 
phase of pers oe loveliness to the southernmost end 
of the ancient Sharon. 


CARRIAGE-ROAD TO RAMLEH. 


For some little time after the foolish e iment be- 
gan, made by the American colony at Jaffa, there was 
a very respectable highway between that town and 
Jerusalem; and down to two years ago there was a 
fc ar-seated wagon, called an omnibus, running daily 
upon it, driven by the last remaining man of that expe- 
dition. But an accident of some perilous character or 
result occurred at one of the stony places, and all travel 
by wheeled vehicles is now forbidden. The path re- 
mains, however, and in places is quite smooth, and un- 
til one reaches Ramleh is level and good. 

About three hours of quiet riding, our road fringed 
with prickly pear, gave us the tirst glimpse of Ramleh. 
This entire route seems to me just a succession of beau- 
tiful surprises. The rows of olives in bloom, orange. 
trees miraculously loaded with ripening fruit, brilliant 
red flowers of the pomegranate in omer glowing 
among them, contributed to the regalement of every 
sense at once. The wheat fields were coming on rapidly 
toward the harvest, and the green stalks waved richly 
under the gentle wind urging its way from the sea. Up 
abuve the rocky ridges of a range of hills, lying a little 
distance inland, we could discover the shaggy faces of 
herds of goats, climbing up the cliffs by intricate paths 
of their own, together with the brown-clad Arabs who 
guarded them, picturesque to our unaccustomed eyes 
both from their looks and their occupation. 





A MIRAGE, 


Just before we reached the village, I was on the look- 
o ut for a disclosure to the rest of the company. When 
I ,"ode over this road before, I had seen, to my intense 
de] ight, a veritable mirage in the valley to the left, and 
had entered a most enthusiastic description of it in my 
note- book. Afterwards I came across the ‘‘ Land and 
the B. 20k,” and discovered that the author had observed 
the sa.te thing exactly here. So I naturally came to 
wonder Whether it was an institution in the vicinity, 
and to h. 2pe that I could be the one to point it out. 

There jt was, sure enough! And | laugh at myself 
now, here writing so quietly, to remember the extrava- 
gant eagern ess With which I shouted to all the troup to 
give a welco.me to my old memory come back again. 
A half-mile (‘fr more away there suddenly appeared a 
vast sheet of \vater, perfectly crystal, liquidly shining 
in the sun. Ou'T Over-heated horses caught a glimpse 
of it at the same? Moment, and pricked up their ears in 
anticipation of th'e needed supply for their thirst. The 
illusion was excee dingly deceptive. Some of the party 
denied the mirage’ Outright, and declared that what 
they saw was a real lake, and summoned me to see the 
very reflections of 1.anks and trees bending over the 
edge of the water. b'ut while I laughed at them, I con- 
fess I was surprised more to discover that the dumb 
beasts knew no better than we did, and had never, in 
the frequency of their passing that way, been able to 
learn a lesson concernin; { the tact. As we neared what 
seemed the confines, gr: ‘dually the spectacle receded, 
only to assume a new poe ition, and tantalize us with a 
vision of as lovely a lake .88 could be discovered in the 
Highlands. Rock and P a e — pecan poner Sone 
imaged with beautiful disti uctness. e wavy O8- 
phere, beating tremulously u,) under the rays of the hot 
afternoon, helped to produce’ the similitude of mimic 
ripples ; and altogether the pr peentation was one of the 





most striking it was ever my lot to behold. One doubted 
his own eyes. 

Dr. Thompson, after relating that in the Sanscrit 
language the name for the mirage isa word which 
means ‘‘the thirst of the 7 gf goes on to state 
that the name in Arabic is Serad ; and doubtless it is 
to this deceitful phenomenon that Isaiah refers, when 
the promise is that this Serab shall become a real lake. 
The verse reads in our lranslation: ‘‘ And the parched 
ground shall become a pool, and the thirsty land 
springs of water.” Serad is rendered parched ground, 
but it does not mean that at all; it denotes a simmering 
tantalizing phantom of a lake. The translation of the 
word in the Koran is better than in the Bible; there it 
is rendered vapor—‘“‘ the works of unbelievers are like 
the vapor in the plain, which the thirsty thinketh to be 
water, until when he cometh thereto he findeth it 
nothing.” Thus it appears that what the prophet in- 
tended was to predict that under the new dispensation 
the beautiful illusions of this life should become real 
and true. 

RAMLEH. 


About four oclock we reached Ramleh. Unused to 
the saddle, even the few hours of riding made our first 
_—_ for rest exceedingly welcome. It was a most 

aultless afternoon, and the spectacle of our company 
filing in through the pretty olive-orchards and among 
the palms and sycamores, was quite picturesque. 
Right at the foot of the ruins of the famous White 
Mosque we stopped, and turned our horses into the 
hands of the mulateers, while we ourselves climbed 
eagerly up to the top of the square tower, a hundred 
feet high, for the outlook. I am inclined to believe we 
were all nota little enthusiastic at this our earliest 
stage in the journey; but I believe any one would have 
declared that view of the Plain of Sharon, looking back 
towards Jaffa and the sea, full of wonderful beauty. 
And moreover, the history is redolent of romance in 
this vicinity. The scenes of many of those extrava- 

ant exploits recorded in tales and poems concerning 
Richard the Lion-hearted are laid just around this little 
old town. Indeed, seven hundred years ago, Ramleh 
kept changing hands between the Crusaders and Sala- 
din. So one could sit on the summit of this high cam- 
panile of a Christian church, and dream of all he had 
ever read of those wild days of devotion and chivalry. 

There is a tradition, which as a matter of course, 
every one must repeat and canvas, that Ramleh was 
the ancient Arimathea; and that Joseph, in whose 
new tomb at Jerusalem Jesus was buried, used to re- 
side here. There seems no evidence to establish this ; 
and we put it alongside of the legend that Nicodemus’ 
house, or its site at least, could be shown hereabouts 
also. There was not much of Bible history to be read 
in this spot; there was more of reminiscence concern- 
ing the crussdes. The vast vaults, still perfectly pre- 
served, in which stores for the armies used to be kept, 
are fine illustrations, from their very magnitude, of the 
extensive style on which those old operations were so 
long ago conducted. 

PILLOWS OF STONE. 


Iam bound to say our first repast suddenly pro- 
duced out of the inexhaustible saddle-bags of the drag- 
oman, and spread on a clean, white cloth lying on the 
grass in the shadow of the broken wall, was very wel- 
come. It seemed so like a pic-nic, that a few tell se- 
dately into conundrums. 

Then we composed ourselyes for a two hours’ re- 
pose. No man travels in this region, if he can help it, 
under the full sun. Thus far safely on our way, we 
could afford to wait. Therefore choosing a smooth 
stone for our pillow, we threw our shawis over our 
feet, stretched ourselves out on the thick carpet from 
the same saddle-bags—and the remainder of the story 
need not be related. We watched the flitting of the 
forms of curious children, whose dark eyes shone be- 
tween the leaves of the low shrubs; two of us talked, 
for a moment, about the pods of the carob-tree—the 
husks which the swine did eat, in the parable—which 
first I plucked as I entered the town, hushing our 
voices so as not to disturb the rest; the stillness of the 
summer-like air was unbroken; then our reverie rang- 
ed over all the days when pious monks went in and out 
along these deserted aisles ; the palm-trees waved their 
beautiful fans above us—and Saul in the cave, when 
David cut off a portion of his garment unnoticed, was 
not sounder in slumber than we, 

A word may be said about the hardship of stone pil- 
lows, and about this eastern habit of sleeping. ‘I'he 
climate throughout all southern Palestine is not only 
warm, but sunshine tends peculiarly and excessively to 
sunstroke. It drives to drowsiness almost irresistibly. 
Whenever one of tne natives has an hour of waiting, 
he invariably sleeps, as the readiest method of dispos- 
ing of his time. In the parable those unfortunate vir- 
gins may seem exceedingly commonplace, who fell 
into slumber when a wedding was on the way. I ad- 
mit they were foolish to sleep even until the cry was 
heard—‘‘ Behold, the bridegroom cometh.’ But they 
did just what most people do when kept under pres- 
sure in these regions. 

Then, as for conveniences, you are to remember 
that a stone has these two advantages; it is generally 
cool, and it is free from vermin, and furthermore, it 
is almost the only thing for elevating one's head which 
can easily be found. No stock of oid trees, no fallen 
trunks remain in this country; these and such things 
are gathered at once for firewood. ‘There are no hil- 
locks of green grast. And when you recall the sort of 
head-covering to be worn by all, who desire to avoid 
dizziness and danger, that is to say, either a turban or 
the folds of a thick band of muslin around the tem- 
ples, you will perceive that even in the historic in- 
stance of Bethel, Jacob did not have so terribly a hard 
time of it as would at first sight appear. His pillow 
was on his head, and a cool fragment of rock made 
him no mean bolster. 

MENDICANT LEPERS. 


At the call of our faithful guide we arose in an hour. 
Refreshed inexpressibly by the pause in the journey, 
we mounted our horses with alacrity, and strung 
along out into the road again. As we departed trom 
the town, we found ourselves suddenly confronted 
among the hedges of aloes with a crowd of lepers. 
They were crying abjectly for money, and extending 
their most monstrous deformities almost so as to touch 
us with their hands. So hideous and ioathsome are 
these creatures that all pity shrinks into a passion of 
recoil from them. Their hands dropping off, tinger 
by finger, and joint by joint; their noses eaten away, 
their lips rotted off; their voices hoarse and unearthly, 
their forms shrunken—oh, I cannot make words say, 
in any force of violence, how dreadtully repulsive this 
scene was to us all. I have seen many shapes and con- 
ditions of suffering humanity before, but 1 do not re- 
member to have turned it all aside ever in my life un- 
til now ; yet I could not abide those horrible visions of 
corruption a moment; and whipped my frightened 
horse frantically to get him through the crowd and be- 
yond it, so that I could dare to breathe once more. I 
could not help feeling, however, the singularly ap- 
propriage position those caricatures of human form had 
taken up; for those knobbed, ugly cactus-trees seem- 
ed almost enough of themselves to make my very flesh 
creep. 
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THE RIDE TO LYDDA. 


But once out on the clear path, the fierce shining of 


the sun mitigated as the day was on the decline, | 
fell to musing as the ancient use of this awfully re- 
pulsive disease as the scriptural symbol of sin. And ] 
wondered how many times in all my life 1 had ever 
been in.as much of impatience in the midst of wicked- 
ness, or in as much hurry to get out of the reach of it, 
as I had been when caught in an irresponsible throng 
of lepers just now! ve OM 

But how shall I deserbe that exquisite ride across 
the plain, along the path grassy on either side, the 
long shadows of the palms stretching interminably 
over the limitless fields, and even from the beginning 
the graceful minaret at Lydda standing up before us to 
mark and invite us as the evening drew slowly on? It 
was quite nightfall when we came in. Our muleteers, 
taking the shorter path, had reached their destination 
before ourselves, and made all ready for our coming. 
It was all as in one moment, as we rounded a corner, 
when the camp flashed out suddenly into view. There 
stood the five tents, every rope drawn, the canvas ir- 
reproachably white, the '- vs swung in graceful folds 
over the entrance. the clea. quilts on the iron bed- 
steads disclosed within, our trunks and valises in rows 
just alongside, dinner on the table, goblets, pitchers, 
chairs, linen cloth, all complete, the grand old Ameri- 
can flag (higher than it used to be, for they unneces- 
sarily spliced the pole to get it sufficiently aloft) wav- 
ing indolently in the refreshing evening breeze, under 
the heavy shadows of the great olive-trees. 

Now I have, first and last, seen in my day enough 
of this old world to know what is pretty. And I tell 
you that first night’s encampment at Lydda was one 
of the most beautiful sights I ever saw. 

Out in front was Abdullah—will anybody ever for- 
get Abdullah? Then we discovered /assan—are we 
not all agreed that Hassan’s teeth were quite too con- 
spicuous on that occasion, and his grin unnecessarily 
wide? And even silent Butrus was a little exhilarated 
as he hurried in with the shining teapot in his dusky 
hands. Ah, we never doubt that of all trevel in this 
lower world, that of tent-life is the highest and the 
happiest--in Palestine. 


A PRAYER-MEETING AT LYDDY. 

About nine o’clock came a prayer-meeting along on 
foot and with lanterns. We did not attend it; it at- 
tended us. The weather has been frightfully dry in 
these rural neighborhoods, and some of the aborgines— 
about thirty—were parading the village, praying as 
they marched around. They walked arm in arm, and 
their supplication was only one unbroken iteration of 
words, meaning—‘‘Allah, Allah, take away our 
drought!” Hoarse, gutteral sounds they were, and 
there did not seem much heart in the exercise. I 
thought I would test it; and as they passed before our 
tents, I went out close to them. One of them who 
saw me stopped instantly, and gazed in my face. I 
stared back, and there we stood a full minute ; then he 
burst suddenly into the familiar cry—‘* Howadgee, 
backsheesh !” 


The Children. 





« WHEN MY SHIP COMES IN.” 


BY. 8S. O. H. 


FTYHERE were two little boys named Bob and Ben, 
. and they lived—well they lived ina house. It 
was ared brick house, with white marble door-steps 
just like all the neighbors’; the only way you might 
know it was by a maple-tree ina green wooden box 
before the door. Then there was a tiny back-yard, 
with morning-glories, and a painted blue hydrant, and 
a grape-vine. And when it didn’t rain once through 
the long dusty month of July, what fun for Bob and 
Ben to put their hands straight under the hydrant- 
spout and send the water in a spray all over the great 
green leaves with the shut ‘‘ glories” in their midst! 
They were good little boys, and their mother was very 
willing they should amuse themselves in this way, even 
if the little boot-tips were wet sometimes and the water 
ran up each little shirt-sleeve. ‘‘They had so few 
pleasures,” she thought ; ‘‘ they can’t go into the coun- 
try, so they shall have all the fun that the water and 
the green vines can give.” 

So they played, many and many a day, that there 
was a great fire over the grape-vine, and Ben would 
ring the dinner-bell, ding-dong, ding-dong! Then they 
would tear down the side-yard with a pair of wheels 
they had saved from some long-lost coach, and shout 
tremendous directions to each oiher through a battered 
tin horn. In a minute Bob would tie the clothes-line 
round the hydrant, and then turn on the water, quick, 
and spout it would go, sometimes up to the very top of 
the grape-vine trellis ! 

You see they were not rich people at all, Bob and 
Ben’s father and mother. They had enough money to 
give their little boys bread and butter and blackberry- 
jam, and fresh, clean clothes always, and once or twice 
in the long summer a trip on the river ina great 
crowded steamboat. But they couldn’t shut up their 
house and leave the key at the apothecary’s, and drive 
off in a family carriage to their own farm-house. They 
didn’t have any country cousins, so poor little Bob and 
Ben were growing up and never knowing what fun it 
is to play in the hay and hunt eggs in the barn. They 
only knew eggs in a market-basket, along with beef- 
steak and hominy, and there wasn’t much fun to carry 
that heavy thing all the way home. 

But they had a dear good mother, whose heart was 
troubled sometimes that her children should not know 
all the fun there was in the world. She was deter- 
mined they should have, at any rate, all that was pos- 
sible in that hot little house in town. When one of 
her neighbors went to the sea-side, and said how sorry 
she was Bob and Ben’s mother couldn’t go too, what 
do you think that good mother did? She brought a bag 
made of ticking, a stout, strong bag, and asked the 
neighbor if she would fill that with sea-sand, and bring 
it home with her trunks and her baby’s carriage. She 
had forgotten all about it, when the neighbor came 
home, but out of the express-wagon came the stout, 
striped bag, and was carried up into the garret by Bob 
and Ben’s father, after the little boys were in bed. 

The next day, when their mother took them up- 
stairs, there was the great heap of clean, gray sand, 
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with two litle buckets, and two large white clam-shells 
for shovels. And when the window was open and the 
sun shone in on the sand, making it sparkle like dia- 
monds, and the breeze blew it across the floor, there 
was such a delicious salty smell about it—it was just 
next best, the mother thought, to being at the sea-side 
itself. Boband Ben thought it was wonderful, and 
played in it day after day, letting it run through their 
fingers in cool little streams, and piling it up into 
mounds, with a sham-fight box on the top for a fort, 
and the tin soldiers charging up the bill. 

One day they patted it out all smooth and thick on 
the floor, in an oval shape like a little grassplot, and 
Ben slipped off his shoe and stocking and planted his 
foot firmly in it, till the little heel and five toes were 
printed plain in the sand! After that they had Robin- 
son Crusoe every day; for Bob had read about the 
foot-prints in the sand, and they went on from that 
place in their play. 

Sometimes Ben was the savage chief, who came 
across from the blanket-chest that was the mainland, 
in an old tin bath-tub, that would just hold him and 
his stair-rod spears. He would spring upon the sand 
island, that lay so temptingly in the middle of the floor, 
and stand up quite gorgeous in his dress of pink mos- 
quito bar, and some peacock feathers from the fly- 
brush stuck into his curls. And Bob would be hiding 
among the trunks, and would jump out after him with 
areal gun, his own darling wooden Chassepot, and 
drive this warrior chief away. 

Then Ben, stripped of his finery, would come drag- 
ging himself across the floor, and be poor Friday, quite 
exhausted on the shore! And the brave Bob again 
would make signs to him to go to the little wooden 
bucket, where the gingerbread was, and give him 
plenty of sweetened water from an old ale-bottle hid in 
the sand. They coaxed old pussy up-stairs one day, and 
first she was ‘‘the cats,” and afterwards the tiger and 
all sorts of wild animals; but pussy was frightened 
with so much hunting, and sprang through the open 
window and out upon the roofs, where they could not 
follow her. Robinson Crusoe lasted along time in 
that hot, stifling summer, and the mother thought, as 
she heard the merry play up-stairs, that the happy 
hearts of her children were better than silver and gold. 

In the summer evenings, Bob and Ben sat on the 
door-step, with clean white shirts and shining )oots, 
and mamma, at the parlor window, listened to their 
talk. As it grew dark, the fire-flies came ou} and 
sparkled in and out under the maple tree ; though what 
the fire-flies wanted in that city street I never eould 
discover, only I know they were there—perhaps to 
give the little city boys a glimpse of the shining glories 
of a summer night away out in the country. Thus it 
was one night that mamma heard the boys say to 
each other over and over again, ‘‘ When my ship 
comes in.” And she laughed to think how they had 
caught her words. For, last winter, when Bob wanted 
a new pair of skates, for his old ones were very shack- 
ling and tied up with string, mamma had said she 
couldn't afford it; ‘‘ wait till my ship comes in!” 

And her little boys, though they knew it only meant, 
‘* wait till I have more money than I have now,” were 
so enchanted with the thought of a great ship, with 
white, full sails, coming to them over the sea, loaded 
with beautiful wonders for Lob and Ben, that they 
talked about it to each other in whispers every night. 

This night the ship was crammed indeed, coming 
creaking in to shore. There were things for mamma 
aboard—a shining blue silk like Aunt Maria’s, anda 
lovely white fan; and a carriage, with long-tailed 
black horses, to take her out riding, with Ben on the 
seat beside the driver, holding the reins. Bob's pony 
was on board too—a Shetland pony, with the dearest 
little hoofs, that Bob could take up in his hand and 
look at, just as he had seen the blacksmith do with 
great, tall horses. Down in the cabin of that ship 
there was a piano for mamma, in place of the old 
melodeon that would sound like hymns all the time, 
no matter what you played ! 

For papa, well—they were not so sure about papa— 
all the newspapers in the world, for one thing. But 
papas never seem to have any wants! They iad heard 
him say he wanted a little daugher, a baby sister for 
Bob and Ben, so they settled upon the sister, after 
much discussion. 

The things that ‘ ship coming in” was to bring! It 
would take all day to write them. ‘‘ Sugar-plums,” 
Ben said, ‘‘ pink and white, and chocolate for mamma,” 
loads of them. The whole hold of that ship, bless 
you, was filled with sugar-plums from stem to stern; 
the other things were piled up in the cabins and on 
deck. Bob had sent for a real Indian bow and arrows, 
and Ben ordered forwith unlimited firecrackers and 
Chinese kites; the ship was to touch at many lands, 
you see. Part of her cargo was white mice in reckless 
proximity toa black-and-tan terrior with no ears to 
speak of. 

“* And we'll have pigeons,” said little Ben. 

‘* And,” responded Bob the dauntless, ‘‘a real drum 
and a triangle to play ‘ serenders,’ and a—and—” 

Just here, as the little consignees were plainly getting 
sleepy, mamma swept them off to bed, and they fin- 
ished the invoice in their dreams. 

The next morning, as soon as the sun was up, two 
little figures in night-gowns ran down-stairs, out 
through the kitchen, and climbed up the fence to 
gather the morning-glories. Great trailing purple and 
blue cups, with the dew on them in beady drops, and 
here and there a pale pink one that looked like a cousin 
of the darker ones. Mamma found flowers on her pil- 
low, when she got awake, close to her cheek, and there 
were ‘‘ glories” on the mantel-shelf and all around the 
pin-cushion. When they came down to breakfast, 
there were the same flowers in the napkin rings and a 
wreath of them round the rolls, 

‘* A little boat has put off from that ship, I guess,” 





said mamma slyly, ‘‘I wonder if it’s the same one 
that brought tickets for the menagerie !” 

Sure enough, the menagerie came to town that morn- 
ing; the little boys stood on the steps to see it pass. 
The great elephants with their red cloth covers, and 
the name ‘‘ Sultana” or ‘‘ Columbus” sewed in yellow 
letters on the side, went tramping through the streets, 
eurling up their large ears hke great fans—only the 
mouse-colored trunk and the ridiculous flapping tail to 
be seen of them. The spotted ponies, looking as 
though they had been out in a snow-storm, and great 
flakes had stuck to their sides ; and then the mysterious 
green cages with barred doors, from which Bob and 
Ben were sure they heard dreadful growls! 

Of course they could eat no dinner, with that strange 
wild music sounding in their ears, so papa hurried 
through his, and off they went. It was in a tent, quite 
up-town, this menagerie. The seats were in a circle, 
row above row, and the canvas cover of the tent came 
down and rested upon their shoulders as they sat in 
the top row. Before the performance began, a man 
went round with a basket of peanuts on his arm, and 
a great many ten-ceut notes held between the fingers of 
his right hand. He would wave this hand and the 
money init up tothe very top bench, and Bob and 
Ben had peanuts, of course. The same man kept 
coming round with lemonade and pop-corn, and both- 
ered them dreadfully afterward, flourishing his ten- 
cent notes as he said, ‘‘ Lemonade up there ?” 

The elephant lay down and got up again, and picked 
up things with his trunk. He rocked the keeper, too, 
like a baby in a cradle, lying curled up in the hollow 
of it. The ponies flew round with monkeys on their 
backs, shivering and grinning; and horses danced to 
the strange music, and did everything but talk! 

In the midst of it, the rain came pouring down! 
There was such acrowd and laughing that Bob and 

sen’s father thought they had best sit still, as it might 
be only a shower. So the rain poured down the slop- 
ing sides of the tent, and came through in some places, 
and dear little Ben got quite wet when the tent touched 
his shoulders. Papa tried to keep off the rain, but it 
came too fast, in great driving gusts and showers. And 
the performance went on, but thére was not much fun 
after that. 

Mamma had the front door open, with warm clothes 
ready hefore the kitchen fire, and rubbed the little 
shoulders and feet till they were quite red and warm. 

The next day, would you believe it, ‘‘the ship 
coming in” was to have great store of monkeys on 
board, and a spotted pony that could dance to music! 

‘* And peanuts,” said little Ben. 

But Ben was drooping, somehow. He did not want 
to play up in the garret, but to lie on the floor at mam- 
ma’s feet as she sat and sewed. He fell asleep there, 
and she lifted him on to the sofa, where he lay till 
night. He was very pink when papa came home, so 
they bathed his feet in warm water and put him to 
bed. All night long mamma gave him little bits of 
bright ice with a spoon, saying ‘* he must have taken 
cold, after all!” 

The next morning he was no better, so the doctor 
came great his with ticking watch and held the little 
wrist a long while with his large white fingers. 

“Was he very hot or excited when the shower came 
on ?” he asked. 

Ah, no! Ben was never excited; Bob was the noisy 
brother. Ben had sat very quiet, learning his little 
arm on papa’s knee and his chin upon his hand, look- 
ing down upon elephants and monkeys with wide-open 
blue eyes. 

‘‘He sat too long in wet clothes,” the Doctor said ; 
“ he must have been chilled through !” 

Hiow sorry papa was, then, that he hadn’t brought 
them away at the very first pattering drop! But they 
had begged so hard to stay! 

Dear little Ben! He lay there day after day ; some- 
fimes he seemed better, and they all felt so happy, 
then. Papa brought home a great Noah’s ark, and 
mamma put out the animals in double rows on the 
japan tray. But Ben held the elephant in his hand 
with half-shut eyes, and called out in a little weak 
voice, ‘‘ Lemonade up there ?” 

Then mamma sent for a lemon and made some cold 
delicious drink in a beautiful little glass tumbler, but 
Ben, though he was propped up to drink it, only tasted 
it once and wanted to lie down again. 

He talked in his sleep sometimes of wonderful 
things, and mamma knew by that what the ship was to 
bring him, and what her boy had wanted all his little 
life. Just here and there, mixed up with the sleepy 
talk, was a good word or twg that made mamma's 
heart ache. That her little darling should ever have 
wanted anything that she was too poor to give! If he 
would only get strong enough now, she would take 
him to the sea-side, no matter what it cost; he should 
bathe in the soft, tumbling serf, and play all day in the 
sand. Or they would go together into the country, 
and Ben should lie on the sweet grass and feed the 
chickens all day long. 

But it could not be! The day’s went on, long heavy 
days, and little Ben tossed and talked in his sleep with 
half-open eyes. At last there came a morning when 
he slept quite still, and mamma, though her heart was 
sick, thought, ‘“‘It is a change—he may, he must be 
better, after this quiet sleep.” 

While she watched him, suddenly he spoke out clear 
and strong, “The ship is coming! with mamma’s— 
and for Bob!” And, in a weaker voice, ‘‘and for 
Ben!” 

Then the little yoice stopped and mamma knew that 
the ship had come in indeed! It had come to carry 
Ben away into another country! 

The dear little head would ache no longer, the tired 
little voice, with all its weary counting, was still! 

The ship did come in, but it bore a precious freight 
away ! 


SAVINGS AN. D DOINGS. 


_\ REATER Inciupss Less.—I was once at a mu- 

XY sical party in New York, where several accom- 
plished amateur singers were present, and with them 
the eminent professional, Miss Adelaide Phillips. The 
amateurs were first called on. Each chose some diffi- 
cult operatic passage, and sang her best. When it 
came the great opera-singer’s turn, instead of exhibiting 
her ability to eclipse those rivals on her own ground, 
she simply sang ‘‘ Kathleen Mavourneen,” with such 
thrilling sweetness that the Irish girl, who was setting 
the table in the next room, forgot her plates and tea- 
spoons, threw herself into a chair, put her apron over 
her face, and sobbed as if her heart would break. All 
the training of Miss Phillips—her magnificent voice, 
her stage experience, her skill in effects, her power of 
expression—went into the performance of that simple 
song. The greater included the less. And thus all the 
intellectual and practical training any woman can have 
will make her, if she be a true woman, more admirable 
as a wife, a mother, and a friend. The greater includes 
the less for her. If a highly educated man is incapable 
and unpractical we do not say that he is educated too 
well, but not well enough. He ought to know what 
he knows and other things also. Never yet did I see a 
woman too well educated to be a wife and a mother, 
but I know multitudes who deplore, and have reason to 
deplore, every day of their lives, the untrained and un- 
furnished minds that find themselves so unprepared for 
these sacred duties. As we who heard Adelaide Phil- 
lips felt that she had never had a better tribute to her 
musical genius than that little Irish girl’s tears, so the 
true woman will fcel that all her college training, for 
instance, if she has it, has been well invested for the 
sake of the baby on her knee. A noble woman must 
be a noble human being, and the most sacred special 
duties, as of wife or mother, are all included in this, as 
the greater includes the less.—7. W. Higginson in 
Woman’s Journal. 

Ene anv In Arms.—While these August days have 
been spent on the Rhine, either in actual combat or in 
expectation of great impending battles, how has the 
eventful twelfth been spent in the British Isles? From 
early dawn on the uplands and moors and heaths of 
England a great host has been gathered, not unattended 
by scouts and sutlers, in eager pursuit, it might be 
supposed, of an active and vigilant enemy. Ever since 
last Christmas they have been maturing their plans, 
and now volley after volley from guns of the most ap- 
proved construction fall with deadly aim on the foe. 
If anything could add to the glory of the enterprise on 
which half England is intent, it is the fact that the 
great army is led by the noblest in the land. There is 
scarcely amember of the aristocracy or gentry who 
was not yesterday engaged in it. When we inquire 
who and what the enemy is whom so many are flock- 
ing to destroy, we find that it is a bird—a bird that lies 
hidden and trembling till it is kicked up at our very 
feet, then only to take a short and sluggish flight be- 
fore it lies bleeding on the heather. The enemy’s name 
is Grouse, and all this preparation and strategy on the 
part of one-half the gentlemen of England has been 
directed towards compassing the destruction of some 
thousand braces of the ‘‘ feathered tribe.”—Zondon 
Times. 

CovraGE oF Many Kinps.—I should like to ask Mas- 
ter Adolph, who said with scorn that he was not afraid 
to fight, whether he would dare walk in the Avenue 
with his shoemaker, or to be seen by Miss Chignon 
buying a pint of peanuts at Mrs. Flaherty’s sidewalk 
stand. There is no greater coward in the town, who 
trembles if that foolish old woman, Mrs. Grundy, but 
lift a finger. . . . Our houses are all very brittle. There 
are men brave enough to storm a fort who are not 
brave enough to tell a lie. There are heroes who can 
smile when a doctor cuts off their legs, who cannot 
break a misvrable little habit of petulance or profanity. 
How many public men are brave enough to say what 
they think? They will vote by rising, when they will 
not by yeas and nays. They are afraid not of doing 
the thing, but of having it known. I consider the young 
man who gayly and inflexibly refuses to drink whisky 
or to squander his time in senseless and costly laziness, 
very much braver than the prize-fighter who submits 
to be beaten.—Harper’s Bazar. 

Tue Trave IN Sermons.—There are occasionally to 
be seen in both London and provincial newspapers ad- 
vertisements in which attention is called to a branch of 
trade which is rather difficult of classification. One 
would suppose that there must be a very small demand 
for ready-made sermons, considering that every minis- 
ter is supposed to compose his own, but the inquiries of 
a gentleman who has communicated the results of his 
experience to the Advertiser, shows that if the princi- 
ples of political economy hold good in this as in other 
departments of trade, and that supply is governed by 
demand, the business must bea very brisk one. The 
trade is divided into two branches, lithographed and 
written sermons, and it is stated that if a clergyman 
patronizes the former he can have a discourse of any 
doctrine he pleases, be it High, Broad, or Low. Should 
his taste lead him to prefer the latter, he must be con- 
tent with what he can get, unless he takes the trouble 
to try before he buys. These sermons are sold at prices 
varying from 6d. to 7s. 6d., the latter price being 
charged for special subjects. The sermon merchant, 
like most others, is keen and cunning in making bar- 

ins. He mentioned to the correspondent in question 
that he had lately purchased 700 sermons for £2. Now, 
putting these at the very lowest figure of 6d., they 
would produce £17 10s., which would leave a handsome 
profit, As to the gentlemen who degrade their calling 
by using the literary slop-work, the least said the bet- 
ter —Hnglish Paper. 

Apr Desoription.—Some one describing a ball said 
it was a vast assemblage of people who had met before, 
and who never cared to meet again, and that they talked 
a little, danced a little, ate a little, and then went home 
cross and tired out. 

FOREIGN WIT. 

Very SEnsipie.—Advices from India make it clear 
thai the inhabitants of that Empire know how to adapt 
costume to hot weather. The last report is, ‘‘Shirtings 
nominal.” Prenysteric Times.—Before tight lacing. 
EcorgstastioaL InretiiekNce.—(Extract from Bishop's 
Examination of candidates for Orders.) What is the 
difference between a movable feast and a fixed one? 
Candidate (after some consideration)—Why, one’s di- 
gestible and the other isn’t. [Candidate retires till next 
time].—Punch. 

A Goop Mrpium ror Apvzrtisine.—Your wife, 
when you have previously cautioned her to hold her 
tongue. 

Bismaroxk is reported to have said of Leopold, the 
new candidate for the Spanish throne, ‘‘ He is quite the 
flower of chivalry, in short, the’ Prim-rose.”—Toma- 
hawk, 

Brovent To Boox.—Twelve youths have been sent 
by the Emperor of Morocco to be educated in France. 
Though bound in Morocco they are to be lettered in 
Paris. 

Waar animal could have dispensed with the ark ?— 
Why; the dog, to be sure, might haye set up a bark,— 
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Tue Curare.—He is full, or he fancies he is full, of 
subjects to preach about. His appearance in the world 
is that of & shy prophet who really has something to 
say. He wishes to be dignified, and sinks into the 
statuesque. He is rapid in utterance, emphatic, en- 
thusiastic. In the church indeed he has qualms and 
suspicions about his success; he is conscious that the 
church-warden 1s asleep and that the deaf doctor lowers 
helplessly his ear-trumpet. But in his study he has no 
doubts, no hesitation. He magnifies his calling as he 
sits down to his sacred composition. Everything looms 
upon him througli a haze of exaggeration. Little Fanny 
Brown's peep into the Methodist chapel suggests a 
withering discourse upon schism. A terrible sermon 
upon reverence hushes the giggling of the servant girls 
in the gallery. Thunders burst from the pulpit on the 
sacrilegious head of Timothy Duckett, who has been 
caught throwing stones in the church-yard. The cu- 
rate plunges into his Massillon, and pours fourth a tide 
of sentimental eloquence over the birth of Farmer Tugg’s 
new baby. He takes down his Bossuet, and delivers a 
stately oration over the last defunct butcher. The con- 
‘gregation grumble to the vicar about the length of his 
neophyte’s sermons, and the vicar smiles blandly back 
a whisper about ‘“‘new brooms.” Such a broom as this, 
indeed, soon gets worn.out. Little by little he discovers 
that he is inaudible inthe galleries, unintelligible to the 
‘*free seats.”” He becomes brief, bitter, sarcastic. At 
last he preaches his farewell sermon on ‘‘Let the dead 
bury their dead,” ‘‘You have never understood me, and 
I have never cared to understand you, my brethren; but 
never mind, I am going, and we shall see each other 
no more—Let the dead bury their dead.” So preached 
a young Levite once in our hearing to an unsympathetic 
congregation, and disappeared.—Saturday ie. 


Hien Lire.—A Saratoga lady writes that people who 
imagine that fashionable young ladies have nothing to 
do are decidedly mistaken. Their profession is heart- 
breaking, and they pursue it with the most indomitable 
zeal, Young gentlemen are also given to the same pur- 
suit. Wehave a New York exquisite here just now, 
who changes his apparel five times a day! Just think of 
the precious hours this would-be dazzling youth spends 
before the mirror! His wardrobe is inexhaustible, and 
comprises everything from black velvet suits to those of 
spotless white linen. 

‘‘Sophia Sparkle !” thus describes the ‘Saratoga Wrig- 
gle,” in a letter from that resort of fashion: The old 
ladies and the children are the only feminines who 
design to walk naturally. The young belle, as she 
promenades, draws a long train behind her, this train 
being surmouated by a bewildering arrangement of 
puffs, rufiles, etc., styled a panier ; and resting upon all 
this is a bright-colored sash of marvelous width. Now 
this almost indescribable confusion of dry-goods is 
twitched, first to the right, and then to the left, then it 
receives a geatle shake, very like to that which an old 
hen gives in settling down her ruffled feathers! And, as 
near as I can convey any idea of it, is the Saratoga Wrig- 
gle! With her head erect, her body bent forward, her 
little feet tilted up in dainty slippers with heels three 
inches high, the Saratoga belle ambulates up and down 
the piazza, now smiling and now frowning upon her 
erowd of admirers, who do their best to escape being 
tripped up in the folds of her long train. Ahme! I 
wonder it they succeed as well in escaping the entan- 
glement of her bewildering charms ?—Hzchange. 
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MOTHERLY TALKS 
WITH YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS. 





BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 
TEACH LITTLE BOYS TO BE USEFUL. 


+6 Vy HAT an idea! ‘Teach little Joys to be use- 

ful! I wish you would tell me how, for of all the 
restless, awkward, mischievous, troublesome comforts on 
the face of the earth, I do think boys are the most trying. I 
am sure I love my boys justas much as I do my girls; but it 
is somuch harder to manage them, to keep them out of 
mnisehief, to know what to do with them. They were vexa- 
tious enough when we were boarding; but now, when, with 
four children on my hands, I am but just entering upon my 
novititte asa housekeeper, feeling my way, step by step, 
they frei me woefully. They are under my feet all the time. 
Too youlg to be sent to school more than a few hours a 
day, or tobe turned out to play with chance companions, 
unattende’, they hang about me, uneasy, restless, fractious, 
teasing forsomething continually. I often think it would 
be a comfori could we put them on a shelf to sleep through 
the unquiet, ‘urbulent period of childhood, to wake up full- 
grown men. My little girls always can find something to 
do; but the bors—make boys useful, indeed! It would be a 
true benefacto1 who could teach mothers how to accom- 
plish such a maivelous thing!” 

“ T notice thatyou very wisely and skillfully combine in- 
struction with almsement in your management of your lit- 
tle girls. I wateied with much interest how pleasantly 
you were teaching them to be useful, while they felt the 
work to be only anusement. ‘I wonder which of these 
little girls would lile to run and bring mamma a few ap- 
ples;’ and away, in geat glee, trotted little three-year-old 
Kitty, with her little hsket. 

‘Would Mary like tohelp mamma pare this nice red ap- 
ple. Which think you @n make the largest paring without 
breaking?’ How happy the little lady was to leave her 
play and make thetrial! Why not make the same effort to 
amuse and instruct your litte boys ?” 

‘“Would you have me tech them to set the table, wash 
dishes, sew or try to work ?” 

‘Do you not believe they cn be taught all this as easily 
as girls? We hold that in a latrre family, each one, boy or 
girl, should be taught to be usefu; to help their mother in. 
doors and out, and, above all, lear. to help themselves. This 
they cannot do if allowed to be idk 

In the city, and in families that ‘gpend entirely on hired 
help, it is more difficult to train chijren to be industrious 
and useful. It is not well to let the joung, imitative httle 
ones be much with servants, certaply not unless the 
mother 1s there alse; and all instructiog of a practical na- 
ture should be given by her and practied under her eye. 
Wealth is by no means to be despised; ut when itis so 
employed ag to remove all labor from us, « so free us from 
care that we do not teach our children howto make them- 
selves serviceable, it is no blessing, and may kcome a curse. 
Those who have begun life poor and worked their way to 
wealth by real hard labor, forget, when their Gildren start 
up around them, how much true, solid pleasurewas in their 
struggle for this well-earned prosperity, and asthey relax 
their exertions and begin to feel the enervating effects of 
wealth, remember only the hardship, forgetting the leasure. 
Becanse there is now no absolute necessity forit, they 


and so cheat them out of the strength and independence for 
which no amount ot gold can in any way compensate, 

But we are neglecting the boys. We will give you an ex- 
ample which will explain somewhat our idea of making 
children usefal—boys and girls alike. 

We remember a large family in which there were seven 
boys. They were not driver to work; but from tbeir earliest 
childhood were, little by little, trained to understand and 
do all kinds of outdoor work pertaining to a large farm; but 
it was also understood that they were tolend a helping hand 
indoors whenever the mother or sisters needed them. They 
knew they would only be called in when it was quite neces- 
sary, but very early recognized the importance of knowing 
how to do anything that came before them. If the mother 
or sisters were sick, or absent, they could so far fill up the 
gap as to keep things comfortable till health was restored. 
They could dress the youngest, make a bed, sweep a room, 
make a cup of tea or coffee, broil a steak, or wash the 
dishes in a very satisfactory manner. 

When quite little, not old enough to understand heavy or 
rough work, they were allowed any amount of play, but it 
was expected that all but the baby must do something use- 
ful, something that was work, in the course of each day. So 
little by little, as they trotted about after mother, they 
gathered up something which, in mature life, was of great 
value. 

The family lived some miles from chureh, and as it was 
customary to have preaching in the morning and afternoon 
—with Sabbath-school between them—they took a slight 
lunch of crackers or gingerbread—stayed through all, and re- 
turned in season for a late dinner and tea united. .Now it 
was a settled rule that the parents and part of the children 
should go to church every Sunday, rain or shine; and the 
oldest children, boys and girls, ‘‘ éook twrns” in staying at 
home to get dinner, and take care of the baby. 

They all took great pride in having everything in order, 
and a good dinner all ready, when tne church-goers re- 
turned ; and the boys’ housekeeping was as creditable as the 
girls’. None felt it to be a hardship; on the contrary, those 
who were too young tobe left in charge looked forward 
with great anxiety to the time when they should be allowed 
to “‘ take their turn’’ with the older and more favored ones. 

When these boys left home for school or college, a box, 
with scissors, needles, thread, and buttons, was always 
placed in each trunk; and the lost buttons were replaced, 
and the ever-recuiting rents repaired by their own hands ; 
and with the stitches went @aany thanks daily to the wise 
mother who had taught them to take care of themselves, as 
well as be helpful to ovhers. 

Now, my dear young housekeeper, and anxious mother, 
do you not think your little sons would be less restless and 
fretful, and far more happy, if you allowed them to ‘‘ make 
b’ lieve’ that they were a most important help to you, until, 
by a little patience and indulgence, you succeeded in mak- 
ing the imaginary help a reality, repaying you in later years 
for all the slight inconvenience and annoyance you ex- 
perienced in teaching them, and insuring comfort and in- 
dependence to your sons, under whatever circumstances 
they may be placed. 


RECEIPTS. 


OmeELetT.—Put yeur omelet pan on the stove, with a 
spoonful of butter; keep it so hot that the butter will almost 
brown in it, but not quite; break six fresh eggs into a clean 
bowl; if fresh, the whites will be clear, and the yolks quite 
round; add a teaspoon of milk for every egg and whip the 
whole as thoroughly as for sponge cake. When light put 
the whipped eggs and milk into the omelet pan, and set it 
directly over the fire. As it begins to cook take a thin- 
bladed knife and run it carefully under the bottom of the 
egg so as to let that which is not cooked run beneath. If 
the fire is right the whole mass will instantly puff and swell 
and cook in a minute, but great care is needed that it does 
not burn on the bottom, as scorched egg is very disagreeable 
and would ruin the whole. It is not necessary to wait till 
the whole mass is solid for its own heat will cook it after it 
has been taken up, but begin at one side at once, and care- 
fully 


Spicep Brrr.—Boil a shin of ten or twelve pounds 
of beef until the meat readily falls from the bone. Pick the 
meat to pieces and mash the gristle very fine, rejecting all 
parts that are too hard to mash. Set the liquor in which it 
was boiled away till cool; then take off all the fat. Boil the 
liquor down toa pint and a half; then return the meat to 
the liquor, and while hot add any salt and pepper that may 
be needed, a half teaspoonful of cloves, the same of cinna- 
mon, a little nutmeg, a half-spoonful of parsely, chopped 
fine, a very little sage and summer savory, if agreeable—not 
quite a half of a saltspoonful. Let it boil up once, and put 
it into a mould or deep dish to cool. Cut in thin slices for 
breakfast or tea. 


Orance Pouppine.—Peel and cut five good sweet, 
juicy oranges into thin slices, taking out all the seeds. Pour 
over them a coffee-cup of white sugar. Leta pintof milk 
get boiling hot by setting it into some boiling water; add 
the yolks of three eggs, well beaten, one tablespoonful of 
corn starch, made smooth with a little cold milk. Str 
allthe time, and as soon as thickened pour it over the 
fruit. Beat the whites to a stiff froth, adding a tablespoon- 
ful of sugar, and spread over the top for frosting. Set it 
into the oven for a few minutes to harden. Eat cold or hot 
for dinner or tea. Substitute berries of any kind, or peaches, 
if you like them better than oranges. 


SNow-FLAKE Cake.—Half a cup of butter, two cups 
of sugar, four of flour, one of sweet milk, three eggs, well 
beaten, one tablespoonful cream of tartar, half a teaspoonful 
of soda—or if you use prepared flour, use no soda or cream 
tartar. Bake the cake in shallow jelly cake pans; while 
baking, grate two fresh cocoanuts carefully, and spread 
over each cake, as it comes from the oven, a thin frosting 
and then sprinkle thickly with the grated nut. Three layers 
of cake make one cake. This receipt will make two loaves. 


Corn Breap.—Sift two cups of Indian meal over 
night ; pour to it just enough really Joiling water to moisten 
or wet it through; cover it up and let it stand till morning; 
then add one cup of flour in which an even teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar has been sifted. Dissolve half a teaspoonful 
of soda in one cup of sweet milk, and stir with the meal and 
flour; add half a small cup of sugar flour; beat two eggs— 
yolks and whites separately—and put in the last thing. 
Bake in a quick oven. 


A Duton Diso.—Pare and slice as many potatoes 
as are needed for the size of your family; put them into a 
deep dish ; pour in as much milk or cream as will fill the 
dish and not bake over. Stir in a little salt and pepper; lay 


some slices of salt pork over the top, cut thin; and bake two 
heurs. Be careful and not put in too much galt, as the pork 





shrink from their children following in their early steps, 


Agricultural. 


FAIRS, 
URING the week erding September 24th, 1870, 
fairs will be held as follows: 

ILLINOIS 


20—238 
21—24 


Cameron and De Kalb...... 
Geneva, Kane Co....... 
Pekin, ‘Tasewell Co... 
rontiac, Livingston Co 


seer eee Sept. 






Toeeem, Bla 10.00.0000. c00ce 
Catlin, Vermillion Co 
Shelbyville, Shelby C 
Fort Wayne, Allen Co 
Honey Creek, New Lo 
Howard, Kokomo Co........ 
Wabash, Wabash Co....... 
indianola, Warren Co....... A 
Ackley Union, Harnden Co........ 
Alamakee, Waukon Uo............. 
Black Hawk, Waterloo Co.......... 
Bremer, Waverley Co... 
Daeatur, Leon Co,.... 
Charles City, Floyd Cx 
Mahaska, Oskaloosa C 
Jharlton, Lucas Co,.. 
Newton, Jasper Co...... iis 
Keosauqua, Van Buren Co......... 
a Ottumwa, Wapelle Co,............. 
Indianola, Warren.Co.............. 
Iowa City, Johnson Co,............ 
Council Bluffs, Ossawattomie Co. . 

..Germantown, Mason& BrackenVo’s 
“s 








PEI, 5. scacccceas 


TOWA..cccccccccccscees 







KENTUCKY... 
MAIN 













rick oe 
Framingham, Middlesex South.... 
North Adams, Hoosic Valley....... 
Worcester, Worcester Co........... 
Worcester Horticultural, Werces- 












SPR canta elec ch bcbetsss cciscces ys 
Readville, Norfolk Co.............. ** 22-23 
MINNESOTA .,.......- Rochester, Olmstead Co., **  =21—22 
Winona............ 20-23 
MISSOURI. .. Booneville, Cooper * §20—23 
NEBRASKA . Brownville ........ + 699.93 
NEW YORK.. -.Gowanda, Cattaraug >. ae 
Huguenot Horticultural, Kingston, ** 20—22 
Otsego, Otsego Co... aa. oe 


Canton, St. Lawrence Co 
Kingston, Olster Co.............00. 
New Lisbon, Columbiana Co....... x 
Conneaut, Conneant Co... ee 

Burton, Geauga Co...... 
Zanesville, Muskingum C 
Lebanon, Warren Co...... 
Conneaut, Ashtabula Co. os 
Middlebury, Addison Co........... “* 
St. Johnsbury, Caledonia Co....... % 
Newfane, Windham Co.,........... 
Beaver Dam, Dodge Co.,........... 
Portage, Columbia Co,............. 
Dane, ——........ eeescccess jens 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin Co 
Ripon, Fon du Lac Co 
Madison, Dane Co... . 
CANADA.,........-...- Ottawa, Ontario Co..., ae 


SEASONING WHEEL HUBS. 


Hubs are very apt to crack while seasoning, and are 
often prematurely ruined thereby. The simplest way is, 
perhaps, to bore the axle-hole immediately afterthe hub 
is tumed, and paint the entire outside of the hub at once 
with any kind of water proof paint. The moisture will then 
evaporate} through the axe-hole, leaving the outside sound. 
When the hubs are sufficiently seasoned, cut the mortices 
for the spokes and drive them in immediately. We finda 
more complicated but no doubt more effectual process in 
the Scientific American : 

‘Take a common ‘try pot,’ such as is used by whalers, or a 
farmer’s large boiling-kettle ; fit to it a wooden cover, to fasten 
withsmall screw bolts or clamps to the rim, to be vapor-tight. 
A piece of one-inch gas-pipe screwed into the cover serves to 
conrey the vapor of the coa!-tar from this extemporized still to 
a large cask, which may be set upon one head, as a receptacle for 
thehubs. The still-pipe is led to the bottom of the cask, which 
is then filled with hubs, anda coyer fitted over all, to be vapor- 
tight, with a small safety-valve arrangement to regulate the 
pressure, The kettle is then filled with refuse matter from the 
gas-works, or crude coal-tar, the cover secured, a fire lighted 
under the kettle, and shortly the hot lighter vapors penetrate the 
mass of hubs at a temperature of about 200° to 220° Fab. The 
hubs are effectually and gradually heated, so that all the watery 
particles are expelled from the wood in steam and replaced by 
the light vapors of the hydro-carbon oil. Subsequently the heavier 
oils are distilled over and fill the pores of the wood. The pro- 
cess is finished in about twelve hours, and you have a hub that 
will stand anywhere, short of a fire. A few experiments will sat- 
isfy Jany one of the efficacy of this treatment. One of the pro- 
ducts of this distillation is carbolic acid—the best known anti- 
septie —and the hubs will be found strongly impregnated with 
the peculiar smell of this well-known agent.” 


TREATMENT OF HORSES. 


We are happy to see that the check-rein, a relic of 
barbarism, is falling into disfavor, and may before long be- 
come a thing of the past. In England it is already practi- 
cally abolished, even the artillery and the commissariat de- 
partments of the army having at last surrendered. When the 
British army gives up any old custom we may be pretty 
certain that. nothing could be said in its favor. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief already testifies to the beneticial effects of 
the change. To a draft horse the check-rein is an instru- 
ment of torture, and causes more baulks than overloading 
does, and the idea that it keeps him from stumbling is at 
least doubtful, as it prevents the free motion of the head 
and consequently of the eye. No horse with good eyesight 
and any intelligence will step ina hole or knock his feet 
against an obstacle when he 1s free to use his head and eyes. 
The blinds which are so often, even to-day, seen covering 
the eyes of horses in harness are also going out of use, and 
horsemen are learning that their animals are less frightened 
when they can see a thing clearly than when they can only 
eatch a partial sight of it. A horse is much more hkely to 
take fright at an unaccountable noise than when he can 
see what makes it and use his reasoning powers in quieting 
his nerves. Besides this the stiff leather blind is almost 
certain to rub against the horse’s eyelid and ultimately to 
injure his power of vision. 

—Josu Biiires thus speaks of a new agricultural 
implement, to which the attention of farmers is invited: 
‘John Rogers’ revolving, expanding, uncerimonious, self- 
adjusting, self-contrakting, self-sharpening, self-greasing, 
and self-mghteous hoss-rake iz now and foreyer offered to a 
generous publik. Theze rakes are az eazy to keep in repair 
az a hitching post, and will rake up a paper of pins sowed 
broad kast in a ten aker lot of wheat stubble, Theze rakes 
kan be used in winter for a hen roost, or be sawed up into 
stove wood for the kitchen fire. No farmer of good moral 
karakter should be without one, even if he has to steal one.” 

—Ropss are so often used in farming operations 
that it is surprising how few farmers know how to tie a knot 
properly. Every one should learn from some stray sailor 
how to tie a ‘‘ bowline,” a ‘* square knot,” and how to make 
“long” and ‘short’ splices. There are any number of 
fancy knots, many of them useful, which may be learned 
from books on seamanship. An hour’s study of such a book 
would save many a lost well-bucket and many a vexatious 
slipping on the part of a knot which ought to have kept its 
place. 

—A Genius {who lives in Missouri has taken out a 
patent for a poultry-roost, which may be so connected with 
the gates of beehives that when the fowls go to roost the 
hives will be closed to the exclusion of bee-moths and other 
foes to the honey-making tribes. The early-rising habit ot 
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will seagon it almost enough, 





a fowls ingures the timely opening of the hives in the 


morning. This patent at present holds the champion belt 
tor general oddity. 


— Tue Commissiongr or Ag@ricutrure has received 
from the Austrian Government lately a tine assortment of 
grass, grain and vegetable seeds for trial and ultimate dis- 
tribution. Many of the seeds are new, and promise beuefi- 
cial results to American agriculture. The Commissioner’s 
proposal to adopt international agricultural exchanges has 
been responded to most cordially by foreign governments 
and societies, 


- —Tae Unitep States AgricutturaL DeParTMENT 
has published some general instructions by following which 
farmers may manufacture their own fertilizers. The docu- 
ments may be obtained by writing to the Department at 
Washington. 





Scientific & Sanitary. 








ROMA anv Ozonz.—The atmosphere, among its 
other contents, is charged more or less with emana- 
tions from all manner of objects, mineral, vegetable, and 
animal. Of some of these our senses readily give us infor- 
mation, such as odors and effluvia of various kinds. Some 
of these minister to our pleasure, others are sickening, and 
there is a difference in individuals in this regard. It is, in- 
deed, marvelous to think what a vast number of the objects 
with which we are familiar we are able to detect by the 
smell alone. In some of the predatory animals, and in in- 
sects the sense is far more acute than anything we experi- 
ence. The dog is an illustration, when he follows up his 
Inaster, or tracks a fugitive or ‘‘ points’ at game. Insects, 
it has been shown, find one another out over long distances, 
and by no means known to us but the scent. This shows 
that, far beyond the reach of our detection, the air is laden 
with odors of innumerable kinds. What the nature of such 
emanations may be is the mystery. Many facts coneur to 
show that actual substance is thrown out, and in such form 
as to be capable of rapid and distant diffusion, though there 
are those who explain the phenomenon as some effect mere- 
ly produced on the air, and conveyed, like the vibrations of 
heat and light, to the organ which perceives them. This 1s 
to imply that there is as many different affections of the 
air as their are bodies to produce them, as many kinds of 
force. Dr. Mantegazza, of Italy, has been experimenting 
on the aroma of flowers. He claims that the fragrance de- 
velops ‘ozone when in contact with the atmospheric oxygen 
in light, and those that are most frazrant develop the 
most; his practical conclusion being to recommend the use 
of strong and pungent aromatic substances asa prophy- 
lactic against malaria through the ozone thus produced. if 
this be true to any extent, we must learn to distinguish be- 
tween the fragrance of flowers, which is not deodorized by 
ozone but produces it, and effluvia and miasmatic germs, 
which are destroyed by ozone. It cannot be that certain 
odors both produce ozone and are removed by it. 


Tur Azortes.—These islands are of volcanic origin, 
and according to a report of the English consul offer great 
inducements to invalids. The climate is equable and mild, 
somewhat warmer than that of South Italy, and a trifle 
cooler than Madeira. ‘‘The mean annual temperature is 62 
degrees while the mean range of the thermometer in the 
winter is only 7 degrees. The airis humid, ani the direc 
heat of the sun broken by a sky scarcely ever cloudless. No 
cholera or yellow fever have ever been known there, and 
epidemics are rare. The natives show the healthfulness of 
their abode by robust Constitutions. Mineral springs with 
marvelous virtues are also reported. Yet these islands are 
almost unknown to foreigners, and their advantages are not 
understood, 

A TuuNDER-STORM AND THE PEaok or Evrore.— 
While Europe was awaiting with anxiety the issues of 
diplomacy between France and Prussia, Napoleon and his 
ministers were racking their brains over a dispatch in cipher 
from Bennedetti at Ems. Theyjlabored in vain, for a thun- 
der-storm had tampered with the telegram while in transit. 
playing the mischief with diplomacy. Playing with thunder 
may be one of Napoleon’s fortes, but not of this kind. 
Meanwhile a messenger who was hastening with the same 
dispatch by rail was thrown off the track by the way; thus 
both the telegraph and railroad conspired to confuse the 
determinations of a critical moment. 

Sarety IN SieEp.—A surgeon reports in the Lancet 
that in the recent railroad disaster at Newark, (England), 
‘‘all or nearly all who were asleep at the time escaped un 
injured, nature’s anesthetic insuring them not only against 
fracture and contusion, but even against the bad effects of 
shaking and concussion.” The reason is probably that dur- 
ing sleep the muscles are entirely relaxed, and no resistance 
to the violent motion is made by the instinctive throwing 
out af arm or leg. The instinct seems to slumber with the 
body. 

AMSTERDAM Snip CanaL.—This great public work, 
which is to connect with the North Sea, is sharing the at- 
tention of engineers with that of Corinth. It has been in 
process for five years and will not be finished till the year 
1876. It is carried through some lakes across which em- 
bankments are reared for the walls, the center being after- 
wards dredged out. Its width is to be 88 feet, being 16 feet 
greater than that of the Suez canal, and itis to have capa- 
city for the largest ships. Holland is bound to keep ahead 
of the world in its reputation for wonderful water-works. 

How Nor to Do Ir.—Some wag of an inventor in 
New Orleans proposed to relieve the over-crowding of cities 
by suspending wooden houses in the air by means of bal- 
loons chained to the earth. On this the Builder (English) 
remaiks gravely: “The absurdity of the thing 1s so supreme 
that it becomes amusing.” Evidently the Builder did not 
know where the laugh came in, and while it is preparing to 
be amused, the New Orleans inventor will have his laugh 
out. 

Tue Mysteries or Sorrnor.—If any one meditates 
entering the walks of science let him look at the following 
titles of papers read before the Royal Society and see what 
he is coming to. ‘‘Contributions toward the history of 
Thiobenzamide.”’ “On Furfuraniline and Furfurtolindine,’ 
and ‘‘on Parasulphobenzine and Parasulphide of Phenyl.”’ 
‘‘ Note on the Spectra (ghosts?) of Erbia and other earths.” 
“Researches on the Hydrocarbons of the Series Cn H2n <2 
vi.’ After these and some other equally profound the Society 
wisely adjourned for a long vacation. 

Lap Porsontne.—In the factories of France where 
lead poisoning is inflicted on the workmen by the nature of 
their work, it has been the custom of employers to adminis-~ 
ter dilute sulphuric acid as the antidote. They have now 
found a better remedy in copious draughts of milk, which 
takes the place of the acid, 
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News of the Week. 


From Wednesday, Aug. 24, to Tuesday, Aug. 30. 
HOME. 








—Washington gossips, for the want of 
something better to do, are speculating upon 
the probability of an offer of mediation on the 
part of our government between the contending 
European powers. The time fixed for this offer 
is the next full meeting of the Cabinet, which 
will take place early in September. Probably a 
great battle will be fought before that time, and 
the fate of the war will be more or less deter- 
mined thereby. Whether or no these rumors 
have any foundation, is wholly uncertain, but 
an offer of mediation would surely be a not un- 
graceful act- Our distance from the scene of 
conflict places us in a position where impartial- 
ity is fairly supposable, and excepting the fact 
that Phil. Sheridan is at the Prussian head- 
quarters, we have done nothing indicating a 
preference for one party or the other. If such 
an offeris to be made at all, we ought to be 
very grateful to Providence for having suffered 
an adjournment of Congress before the proposi- 
tion was entertained. We can imagine the 
sagacious Chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs speaking with his well-known pru- 
dence on our relations with the belligerents, 
calling for correspondence, securing the ap- 
pointment of investigating committees and so 
on, while not a representative of them all but 
wsuld be longing to have his name aired in 
connection with the European War Questions. 
At the breaking out of war, we regretted the 
adjournment of Congress, but upon consicera- 
tion it is quite possible that we have been 
spared much anguish of spirit, and certainly, if 
any courtesies are to pass under our govern- 
mental supervision, we had much rather that 
Secrotary Fish should not have the imminent 
fear of representatives before his eyes, not to 
mention the more ponderous combinations of 
the Senate. 


—We learn through the columns of the 
World, a journal whose statements in such a 
case as this may betaken as trustworthy, that the 
Financial Committee of the Pennsylvania Re 
publican Association of Washington waited 
upon Secretary Cox of the Interior Department 
on Saturday and requested permission to circu- 
late, among his subordiates, a paper for subscrip- 
tions in aid of the Republican cause in Penn- 
sylvania. We take great satisfaction in spread- 
ing the announcement that the committee 
was incontinently snubbed by the Secretary, 
and told in officially cireumlocutory phrase to 
go about its busmess. A similar request was 
refused to another committee a few days since, 
and we trust that the example of Secretary Cox 
will break up a system of taxation which is 
very oppressive to government employees. We 
are utterly indifferent to the fact tnat the finan- 
cial resources, and consequently the chances of 
success are correspondingly weakened in view 
of the coming elections. Legitimate election 
expenses have grown to be so notoriously illegi- 
timate that we welcome any indication of their 
possible diminution even at the cost of party 
strength. Of course itis easy to say that the 
Democrats must be fought with their own 
weapons, and it is that identical argument and 
the practice of the conclusions to which it 
leads that has plunged us into our present pro- 
foundly disgraceful political status. The pas- 
sage of a Civil Service Reform bill which 
would inevitably cause a healthy intermingling 
of poiitical creeds in the public offices would 
tend to discourage the financiers of party clubs 
in their efforts to collect money on the depart- 
ment pay-roll, and we hope that Mr. Jenckes 
has not been disheatened by the failure of his 
attempts. His billso evidently aims for the 
better administration of the nation’s business 
that only the most purblind devotee of General 
Jackson’s unfortunate dictum respecting the 
victors and spoils can be found to oppose the 
measure with anything that can, even by cour- 
tesy, be called an argument. 





—The Secretary of the Navy has trans- 
mitted to Vice-Admiral Porter his commission 
as Admiral, bearing date Aug. 15th. Admiral 
Porter’s promotion is in accordance with the 
law, which provides that in the case of a vacan- 
ey, the grade of Admiral shall be filled from the 
list of Vice-Admirals. Admiral Porter being 
the only officer of the latter grade, necessarily 
received the appointment. Some discussion 
occurred in Congress not long since concerning 
the advisability of limiting the grade of Admi- 
ral to the life-time of Farragut, for whom it 
was created, but no conclusion was reached. 
Admiral Porter is a highly accomplished, though 
at present rather unpopular officer, some of his 
public acts since he has been intimately eon- 
nected with the working of the Navy Depart- 
ment having excited the wrath of sundry Wash- 
ington correspondents, in whose hands so many 
reputations lie and are lied about. Rear-Admi- 
ral Goldsborough will be promoted to the vacant 
Vice-A imiraley, but will hold that rank only 
for ten months, as he goes on the retired list in 
July, 1871. 


— We have learned within a short time 
to anticipate a long list of crimes and outrages, 
as a@ prominent feature in the make-up of our 
Monday morning’s paper. This week is no ex- 
ception, and a column containing accounts of 
one maurder, and several murderous affrays, re- 
sulting in sundry wounds and various arrests, 
occupies a prominent place on the city news 
page. It would seem that the disorderly classes 
take advamtage of the very general payment of 
wages on Saturday night to drink, rob, and as. 


sault according to opportunity or inclination. 
One thing is especially noteworthy about these 
affairs, the participants, or at least the per- 
petrators, have always been drinking, and are 
generally more or less intoxicated. As the 
comparative quiet which used to exist in town 
on Sunday gave way to the present riotous pro- 
ceedings immediately after the relaxation of 
the Excise laws, we trust that the coming elec- 
tion will do something toward restoring order 
on a day which should be one of rest. The great 
majority of Republicans and Democrats do not 
habitually get drunk on Saturday night, and, 
in fact, look with pity, contempt, or sorrow, 
as the case may be, upon those who do. Can- 
not the two parties forma basis of union on 
this question, without violating any ante-pro- 
hibitionist convictions? We do not believe 
that people can ever be legislated into total ab- 
stinence from intoxicating liquors, but we are 
not disposed to submit to tyranny on the part 
of a small minority who practically assert their 
belief in an inalienable right to drink to excess 
at least once a week. If such advocates of those 
pleasant fictions known as our free institutions 
would limit their pugnacious or predatory as- 
saults to individuals with similar habits, the 
practice would be less open to objections, but, 
unfortunately, sober-minded citizens appear 
often enough in the role of victims to justify 
them in at least protesting against the chance 
ofa bullet froma revolver in the hands of a 
drunken and reckless ruffian. 


— One of the city papers publishes an ac- 
count of a meeting of Irish and French gentle- 
men, held on Friday evening, and gives the 
resolutions in full. We quote one or two para- 
graphs, which indicate, in our estimation, a 
Hibernian rather than a French authorship. 


Whereas, in the dark days of America’s birth 
France was America’s first-born and unswery- 

ing ally; 

Resolved, That American citizens, native and 
naturalized, ought not forget the soldiers of 
Lafayette and the sailors of Rochambeau, nor 
that the baptism of America was performed at 
Paris, now threatened by Teutonic hordes. 

Whereas, The Germans, and especially the 
Hessians, endeavored to crush the Irish race in 
Ireland, in 1798, and to destroy the adopted 
home of the Irish nation during the American 
Revolutionary wars. 

Resolved, That we withhold our sympathy 
from Prussia as a remorseless mnilitary gladiator, 
and think the Germans indebted to the Irish 
race for the evil doings of their mercenary fore- 
fathers. Vive la France! Vive McMahon! 
Vive Bazaine! Vive l’armee Francaise!! 
America, France and Ireland forever!!! 


The perspicuous historical allusion in the last 
resolution is worthy of all the exclamation 
marks which follow the succeeding ejaculations. 





—The ill-fated steamer City of Boston, 
eoncerning which no scrap of information has 
ever come to light, has been before the courts 
at Halifax in alibel suit. Much of the testi- 
mony has been taken at Halifax under writs 
from the English Courts, and now appearsin a 
pamphlet. The defendant’s alleged offense is 
that the steamer was overloaded. On this side 
of the water 53 out of the 75 witnesses are on 
his side, but the testimony is strangely contra- 
dictory. Several well-known citizens of Hali- 
fax, and passengers from New York to Halifax, 
testify that she was lightly laden, and that her 
red line was visible above the water as she lay 
at her wharf; and the pilot who took her out of 
Halifax is positive that she was seaw@gthy and 
properly freighted, and that he should have 
noticed it ifshe had not been. On the other 
hand, the Rev. Dr. Hannan, Vicar-General of 
the Diocese of Halifax, who visited the steamer 
on the morning of her sailing, never made an 
ocean trip in a vessel that lay so lowin the 
water. Philip H. Warner, a machinist familiar 
with the vessel, went on board of her the day 
before she sailed, and was told by the chief 
engineer that the main shsft had heated and 
did not run true, on account of a change in the 
screw from a three-winged fan to a two-winged 
fan. The higher rate of speed necessitated by 
this change, the engineer feared, would produce 
such heat as to fire the vessel. He expressed 
himself to Warner as reluctant to pnt to sea in 
such a condition. The contradiction of the 
witnesses isso marked that the result of the 
trial caunot be foreseen. 





FOREIGN. 





—The armies of France and Prussia have 
been testing their marching powers during the 
week, anc according to Paris dispatches the 
infantry advance of the Prussians has reached 
the neighborhood of Montmedy less than forty 
miles from the capital, while their omnipresent 
cavalry is said to have ridden fifteen or twenty 
miles further to the Westward. This curtain of 
eavalry veils to a great extent the movements 
of the armies, but it is evident that MacMahon 
is in the vicinity of Rheims threatened by the 
army of Prince Frederic Charles on the south 
and west, and by that of the Crown Prince on 
the east. The latest news reports a battle in 
the vicinity of Montmedy, which lasted all day 
Monday, and is supposed to have taken place 
between the armies of MacMahon and Frederic 
Charles. The result of the action is not an- 
nounced, and the French hope that their forces 
have been successful, as the encounter proba- 
bly took place before the Crown Prince could 
act in concert with Frederic Charles. The 
same despatch declares that Bazaine is free to 
leave his intrenched camp, and has possibly 
done so with the intention of joining MacMa- 
hon, while arumor comes by way of London 
to the effect’ that the Emperor is shut up in 
Metz, which fortress, it is acknowledged, is 
effectually surrounded by the Prussians. The 
work on the fortifications of Paris is carried 


of a Committee of Defence, the authorities in- 
tending to hold the enemy at bay long enough 
to allow the army in the field to annibilate their 
opponents and then march to the relief of the 
capital. That the Prussians are playing a des- 
perate game, and that they have thus far played 
it with great skill, is very evident even to 
Parisians. 

—The English authorities continue to be 
much divided on the subject of their available 
military force, and the discussion has acquired 
such earnestness that even official statements, 
supposed to be made on the strength of consoli- 
dated regimental returns, are looked upon with 
distrust. Mr. Cardwell, the Secretary of State 
for War, declared in the Heuse of Commons 
that the regular forces at home consist in round 
numbers of 90,000 men; that the effective mili- 
tia is 168,000 strong; that Snider breech-loading 
rifles arein store and ready to be served out, 
and that in short the British Lion was never in 
a better condition for fighting than at present. 
lt is a singular fact that the British public ut- 
terly refuses to believe these statements. It 
appears willing to take for granted that the navy 
is in efficient working order, and we do not 
wonder at the Honorable Secretary’s vexation 
when his figures, which must of necessity be 
the result of a simple sum in addition, are treat- 
ed with such open disrespect. Such, however, 
is the fact, and Sir John Hay,a preminent pub. 
lic man, declares positively that there are not 
20,000 Sniders available, and asks several ques 
tions of the government which may be con- 
sidered as either puzzling or impertinent. The 
fact seems to be that while the War Office has 
probably added up its totals correctly, it has 
omitted to subtract the non-combatants and 
men unavailable for active service, while Sir 
John Hay and his fellow statisticians have 
honestly tried to get at the actual fighting 
strength of the home army. This probably 
amounts to not more than 60,000 men, which 
the public does not believe sufficient to protect 
Belgium if either of the contending powers see 
fit to violate the neutrality of her territory. 

— It is a curious fact, for the assertion of 
which the London Spectator is responsible, that 
in these days of Chassepots and zundenagelge- 
wehrs, that the inhabitants of Brandon, an 

nglish village in Suffolk, derive their support 
in a great degree from the manufacture of gun- 
flints, Three masters and thirty workmen are 
at present engaged in this branch of industry, 
and as a good ‘‘ knapper,” as he is called, can 
make 300 flints inan hour, the aggregate num- 
ber prepared for market must be very large. 
The invoices are consigned to countries where 
a supply of percussion caps is precarious or 
very expensive. Brazil is the best customer, 
and the flints which the Brazilians do not want 
are sent to various other parts of the world where 
the more modern styles of firearms are not in 
general use. France was formerly the greatest 
producer of gun-flints, and we have lately seen 
it stated that the inhabitants of a large tract of 
country were almost wholly employed in their 
manufacture. Whether or not any are so em- 
ployed still we do not know. In the “ good old 
war times” prior to the fall of the first Napo- 
leon flints were worth a guineaa thousand; 
now they fetch only four shillings. ‘One of 
the most curious facts,” says the Spectator, 
‘* connected with the subject is that, notwith- 
standing the demand for antique flint-work, no 
modern workman, even with the best of tools, 
has been able to produce the beautiful con- 
choidal waves, crimpings, and ripple-work dis- 
played upon the surface of Scandanavian tools 
and weapons, and on the spears and arrow- 
points of still earlier times. 


—Spain, whose private troubles and va- 
cant throne have been well-nigh forgotten in 
the Franco-Prussian struggle, is again embroiled 
with the Carlists, who have cut the rallway be- 
tween Pampeluna and Alfaga, and are develop- 
ing a threatening state of activity along the 
northern frontier, where the French cannot 
afford to spend much time in suppressing sym- 
pathetic movements. The Basque provinces 
are declared in a state cf siege, and the Gover- 
nor of Biscay has gone over to the Carlists. 
This will probably intetfere with the forward- 
ing of fresh troops to Cuba, where the insur- 
gents appear to be holding their own in a parti- 
san style of warfare which now and then imper- 
ils the land communications of the Spaniards. 
As the heat moderates, doubtless both parties 
will resume their campaigns on the guerilla sys- 
tem of tactics. e 





‘PINANOIAL AND ‘OOMMEROIAL. 


NEW YORK, August 30, 1870. 


General Trade—The Dry Goods dealers who are 
in the Jobbing line did a large business during the 
week, although in generalthe trade has not equalled 
what wasexpected. In Domestic Woolens there is a 
good demand, and satisfactory prices are paid. Some 
leading styles of printed goods have advanced ¥ cent 
# yard in consequence of a short supply, as many of the 
New England mills are running on short time. Trade 
in foreign goods is quiet. The export of Produce is 
moderate—its currency vaiue being not more than one 
half that which was exported during the corresponding 
week last year. The difference is chiefly due to Cotton, 
which is relatively higher here than it is abroad, and 
in the present condition of Foreign affairs, there is 
little desire to speculate. 


Gold—The exports fell off during the week to $1,197, 
000 and the amount added to the Treasury during the 
same time was $988,581, the present balance on hand 
baing $103,384,531. The arrearages at the banks are 
decreasing so steadily as already to tempt the forma- 
tion of ** pools” in view of a still further reduction. 
The extreme fiuctuations in the Gold-room were from 
about 116 to 118, and there were indications of renewed 
speculative tendencies. 








forward with great activity under the direction 


The Stock Exchange was comparatively dull on 


The advices from abroad are that Money is cheaper in 
London, and that 5-20 bonds are steady throughout the 
foreign morkets. 

Railways—The Kansas Pacific is announced to 
open on September ist. The Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company are about building four large docks at Duluth 
at a cost of $200,000. Freight and Passenger depots are 
also to be built. During the first half of the current 
year the Central Pacific railroad earnings averaged over 
half a million dollars per month; and in July, the open- 
ing month of the second half of the year, they were up- 
wards of $727,800, or equal to a yearly aggregate of 
nearly eight and three-quarter millions. 

Quotations for the week ending August 30. 


> 


prartonm, Gold qe. 


paRscetasicisa 






N. ¥. Cont. - Hudson scrip 
Harlem. ecccccccceccccess 
Reading.........00+ 
Uake Shore......0.++ 
Northwestern ...... 
Northwestern pref... 
Rock Island....... 
Milwaukee and St. Paul............. 
Milwaukee and 8t. Paul pf.. 

WN. J. Cen 





NEw YORK, oan 80, 1870. 
RECEIPTS of the principal kinds of Produce for the 
week ending ~~ 29, were as follows: 


Gemnen, bales.......... 5,084| Pork, bbls... a 
Ege, _ aaa 3.92 24 Lard, pkgs... Koniiheebae 1% 
our, DbIS........... i15,785| Cut-meats, pkgs pesos 484 
Cornmeal, bbls. ¥ “452 Butter, pkgs.. 9,918 






1,820' Cheese, pkgs... ‘ 
yh Tobacco, hhds 
356,484 Tobacco, bxs. and cs. . 





TAT 
4,640 


Oats, bush 283;440| Wool. bales........... 
Rerin, bbis.. .. 2,616 Starch, ncssnes 3,883 
Malt, bush............. 1, 20 = 


Butter—Trade drags heavily and receipts “are still 
light. Considerable quantities of Canada Butter are 
now on the way to the market. e ee 
State firkins, fair to extra, # b.. 

do do’ common to fair # b.. 
Western firkins. ordinary # b.. 20 
State half-firkin tubs. food to fine, hh ee 
State Welsh tubs, good tofine, # b.. 88 
Western Reserve, firkins, # B....... 

Western, common brands, ® ® 


Cheese—The market is very much depressed.— 
— fine grades are scarce, but maintain their 
price. In general, however, prices are *‘ off.” We 
quote: 

State Factories, extra to fine, Ti! Pics 
State Factories, fair to good ® Bb 
State Factories, ordinary, ® B 
State Factories. ee # D.. 4@ 8 
State farm Dairies ® DB R@13K% 


Cotton has been quiet and for the most part steady. 
Closing prices on Monday were as follows: 











Oped. Mobile. N. O. Texas. 
pe, =: 14 14% 145% 1% 
Good Ordin BAST ons . 16% 163g 16% 
Low  Middling. ss - 18% 19 19 1b 
Middling .........0.. 20 204% 
Good Middling.... . * ate 2 224 bi 


Eges—The demand is light and prices easier than 
they, were last week. Our quotations are still ** loss 
State and Pennsylvania ° DRscrcccscees 


+0023 @24 
Western, ® d0Z.....00.-seeresseesceeeee [2 @B 
CORR, BF GiB ces coccccceccccscenccescesescacte Gas 
Flour and Meal—State and Western Flour has 
been little sought for, shipping brands commanding 
the bulk of the trade at somewhat irregular prices. 
We quote 
toes a 
‘5, 





Superfine State and Western .......... 





Poor to fancy extra Missouri... 

Southern good ordinary to choice e 6, 

Extra Ohio, round-hoop shipping — EY 65@6.,05 

Extra Ohio, trade and family brands... + 05@8, 

Extra City, shipping. .........000-scoee oaslll 

Rye Flour, inferior to very choice.. 

Corn-meal, inferior to very choice 

Grain—Wheat has been in fair soamem, the market 
Western favoring buyers. he demand for Amber 

estern has been + for bale We quote : 

















White Western # bush...........0006 eee $1,55@1, 66 
Red and Amber Wester, * bush.. ececcces : -5@1,42 
No. 1 Spring, ® bush oon . 1,80 
No. 2 Spring, # bush .. vhs! a emgueenes 
No. 8 Spring, # bush.. oniguieantaes 
White Genesee # bush... sees 1,60@1,65 
Amber State, # bush...............-6 1,40@1,42 
Corn, ® bush... 86@ 87 
Rye, # bush.. @ 9 
Barley malt, # b 1,25@1,30 

Oats8 # bush........ 50@ 52 












Provisions—Pork has been quiet but meter un- 
steady. Mess —— most iu demand. We 

Western Mes bl 5.006 00@28. 3 

Prime M Sol 80, 00@32,00 


Prime # bi oo ys W@26, 00 
Beef isin ah mand at nearly unchanged rates, 
Plain Meas, # wo. . $12,00@16 00 
Extra Mess, # bbl..... 50 
Prime Mess, # tierce. 
India seen per tierce. 





WHOLESALE DRY GOODS PI PRICES 
OURRENT—For the week ending Aug. 30 


Print 


Atlantic........cc.000. 6 
American Star. 
Wamsutta . 
Adriatic... 





Brown Sheetings 
& Shirtings. 









L 
Lowells : 
Arnolds 4—4 Appleton i‘, $ 
Garner ly 4—4 Indian Head: 14 
American .. -ll4g | 44CabotA.. 12% 
Dunnells.. 114g Broad wa: oa 
Oriental ....... 10% 4 4Dwight - lL 
Sprague. 11K in. Mass. oak 
Pacific .. «1g = 40in. Peppereil Maced ie 
Merrimack D oli 36 in. R.... 1234 
errimac W... . 1236 33 in. * ©....di% 
‘ocheco 312 30 ir * Fs. 
fmeskeng, mowing. 10 30 in. Atlantic N......— 
L’nd’) 7 30 in. Bedford R.. 834 
son’s, mourn’g .- 0G 10% | 4—4 Atlantic L........ 24 


Sp’ pragui shirting....103¢ | 
on urple 





‘Corset ‘Driiis. } 





ee me \ 
Pskascsssoysonccly | 
Pepperell ..........0.15 | 
Naumk’g Satteen.....16 
Cambrics. | 
ay ne — 
8. 8. coon D8 | 
Victory H. glazed..... ae 


Washington, ig 
, Bleached Cottons. 





| 
we fot a } 
7-38 Slatervilie. - Bs | 
7—8 Thorndike 6.277711 
43 in. Great ne. 13 
4—4N. Y. Mills....... 2234 
14 Thorndike j RT 
4—4 Boot E............12 
4—4 Blackstone .......15 
Bates... ..++000-.16 


Union No, 20..... 
No. 


Kennebec, 2-2. 


44 Pores" I 
4—4 Amoskeag A.,...155¢ 
4—4 Boot 8. 











"45 3 
1 i "25 
Ganges muita, | Parte RB 
au sees poo . 
Hamil conan Clark’s.... .... seed | 
Ellerton N py od seeees 














account of the absence of many members from town. 





oe eeee pool 














PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 
A Reliable House. 
An announcement will be found in our ad- 
vertising columns of various stocks and bonds 
forsale by the banking house of Thomas Denny 
& Co. The house of Mes:rs. Denny, which 
has been 33 years established, and is de- 
servedly esteemed as one of the leading 
Wall street houses. They act, and have 
for many years acted, as ‘brokers for some 
of the largest merchants in this city, for many 
New England and New York banks, and for 
various financial institutions and railroad cor- 
porations throughout the country. It is need- 











less to dwell upon the importance, remembering 
the violent fluctuations which constantly take 
templating making investments, or changing 
their securities, should entrust the conversion 
repute. The Messrs. Denny are gentlemen upon 
whose intelligence and experience the most im- 
_—_—<—_— 
Good News for Farmers. 
who has had The Empire Corn and Feed Mill 
in use on his farm for several months. It is 

OFFICE OF PULESTON, RayMonD & Co., 

No. 5 W ALL STREET, 
J. D. West & Co. : 

I am using your Empire Corn and Feed Mill 
It saves a good deal of “‘ going to the mill,” 
and so far has kept in good order. I can add 

Yours, J. H. PuLEston, 
———_>—__—__ 

Messrs. S. D. & H. W. Smith, the enter- 
prising manufacturers of American Organs, 
very complete manufactory in Boston. This 
will enable them to turn out one hundred organs 
Phillips to England, he used, in his “‘ Evenings 
of Song,”’ in extended tours, these organs, and 
result, a large sale in that direction has sprung 
up, aud many orders from the country have 
twenty-five to fifty at a time. Over twenty- 
eight thousand have already been sold, and the 
are informed that the proprietors are now be- 
hind their orders to the extent of over four 
organs will be remembered, and need not be re- 
peatd here. 


place in the values of stocks, that persons con- 
of their property to a house of unquestioned 
plicit reliance can be placed. 

The following letter is from a gentleman 
therefore testimony worthy of consideration: 

NEw YorE, Av@, 24, 1870. 
on my farm, and find it answers a good purpose. 
that I should be sorry to be without it. 
Creat Sale of American Organs. 
have just added another story to their large and 
per week. During the late visit of Mr. Philip 
they were received with such favor that, as a 
been received, some of them calling for from 
demand for them is constantly increasing. We 
hundred. Our own commendation of these 
Pe 


Christian Advocate, Aug. 4th. 


——>_—. 

Few People have any idea what the Cap of 
Juggernaut looks like. A fine photograph of it 
hangs at the door of E. & H. T. ANTHONY & 
Co., No. 591 Broadway, dealers in Chromos, 
Stereoscopes, Photographs, and Albums. Mag- 
nificent views of Hindoo temples, &c. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Facts for the Ladies. 

Mrs. H. B., of Rockford, Ill, writes: “I 
send youa Wheeler & Wilson Machine, No. 
10,426, to have attached the recent improve- 
ments—the improved loop-check, tension, glass 
foot, new style hemmer, braider, and corder. I 
have used this machine for six years, without 
repairing, and in that time it has earned for me 
a little over $4,000. 

DEMOREST's ILLUSTRATED MONTELY, com- 
bines the most useful, beautiful, ant complete 
Magazines now issued. Among its numerous 
departments is included Stories, Music, Poetry, 
Household matters, Ornamental Gardening, 
and the only reliable Fashions. Jt is elegantly 
illustrated, employs only firstclass writers, 
and isin the most comprehensive sense, The 
Ladies Model Magazine. It is furnished at $3 
yearly, with useful and valiable premiums, 
worth from two to ten dolars, to each sub- 
scriber, and extraordinary pemiums are given 
for clubs. Single copies 2f cents, or specimen 
copies with circular, maied on receipt of 15 
cents. Address W. Jensinge Demorest, 838 
Broadway, New York. 

Sey Nee 
Interesting to Ladies. 

-.. 1] am seventy years old, and have used 
a Grover & Baker mzhine for the last twelve 
years. My daughtey uses a Willcox & Gibbs 
machine, but brings me her work after every 
weeks’ wash to berepaired on the Grover & 
Baker,” —Mary I. Gibbons, Quincy, Mass. 

—->—- 
You are Svre to get Your Money's 
Worth. 

This new -Tticle seems to have been submit- 
ted to the aost rigid and impartial scrutiny. 
A colmissOl appointed by the American Insti- 
tute have @id suck an otficial compliment to 
its merit/as 18 rarely voucusafed by cautious 
science v any ‘‘ new ching under the sun.” A 
large ppporuon of the leuding hotel and res- 
taurautproprietors in New York use it, and 
urge i8 use by others, over their own signa- 
tures: and men eminent in science have yolun- 
taruly come forward and endorsed it as an 
ecopmic Culinary staple, and as an unexcep- 
tioml article of nourisoment for tne sick. The 
meeral from which it is manufactured—Carra- 
gen or Irish Moss—is a lichen found in inex- 


mustable quantities on the coast of Ireland, 
ad may be had for the gathering, without 




















ynoney and without price. Hence it will be 
cheap as long as the sea and the rocks last— 
which will be long enough for all practicable 
purposes. Our main object in this article has 
been to place what we believe to bea subject 
of great importance in its true light; notning 
more, nothing less, The Sea Moss Parine is 
manufacturea by a Company whose central 
depot is at 53 Pack Place, N. ¥. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Fresh and Important Study, 


“ Women, as well as Men, to be Trained for their 
Peculiar Duties.” 


Principles of Domestic Science 


AS APPLIED TO THE 


Duties and Pleasures of Home. 
A Text-Book for Young Ladies 


In Schools, Seminaries and Colleges. 


By CaTuarine E. BeecuEr 


and Harriet BreonEeR STowE. 

A very handsome 12mo volume of 390 pages. Illustrated. 
Price, $2.00. 

Teachers will be supplie! with specimen copies, post- 
: paid for $1.00. 

This admirable book is endorsed by the authorities 
of Vassar College and the most prominent educational 
institutions and publications in the land. It has been 
eae asa text-book by Brooklyn Packer Institute, 
Philadelphia Hamilton Institute, Troy Willard Semin- 
ary, and many of the best American Schools for Wo- 
men. The — ha@but one voice in regard to its im- 
portance and value. : ‘ 

Special terms for introducing this work into Schools. 


J. B. FORD & 00., Publishers. 


8 Park Row, New York 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


OF THIS WEEK 











For a Magnificent Double-Page Picture of the 


Battle of Gravelotte. 


Also, Views of 


WEISSENBURG 
AND 
SAARBRUCK, 
‘ and a leaf from the 
LIFE OF KING WILLIAM, 
WITH NINE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Also, 
NAPOLEON, after Paul Delaroche, 
Bry THOMAS NAST. 
Harper's Weekly also contains a fine page picture of 
GROUSE SHOOTING, 

a continuation of the thrilling sketches of 
Travel and Adventure, 
which have achieved such marked popularity, anda 
Characteristic Comic by Thomas Nast, 
Entitled, 

“THE SEAT OF WAR.” 


Harper’s Weekly 


is also distinguished for its 


EDITORIALS, 
STORIES, 





NEWS, 
and general information, and is without question the 


BEST ILLUSTRATED PAPER 


in the world. 





Price, Ten Cents a Copy: 
Four Dollars a Year. 





The present War will be very thor- 
oughly Illustrated in Harper's Weekly 
by the Best Artiste. 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


APPLETON’S JOURNAL 


OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


Reduced Terms for Trial-Subscriptions 


Persons not now subscribers to APPLETON'S 
JOURNAL may obtain it for 
TWO MONTHS 
(Eight Nambers), as a 
TRIAL-SUBSCRIPTION, 
Upon the Remittance of Fifty 
Cents. 

Terms for APPLETON’S JOURNAL, Ten Cents per 
number, or Four Dollars per annum, in advance. 
The special terms for Trial-Subscriptions, which 
are offered only to those not now subscribers, and 
for the limited period named, are at a reduction of 
twenty-five per cent. from regular subscription 
price. 








APPLETON’S JOURNAL 

Is published Weekly, and consists of thirty-two 
pages, quarto, each number attractively Mlustrated 
Its contents cosists of ILLUSTRATED PAPERS 
UPON THE VARIOUS SUBJECTS that pertain 
to the PURSUITS AND REUREATIONS OF 
THE PEOPLE, Pictorial descriptions of FA- 
MOUS LOCALITIES, Biographical Sketches, with 
Portraits of CELEBRITIES IN ART, LITERA- 
TURE, and SCIENCE, Illustrated Travels and 
Sketches of Adventure, Essays upon Literary and 
Social Topics, Entertaining Papers onthe many 
subjects that enlist the sympathy or pique the curi- 
osity of intelligent minds, and CHOICE FICTION, 
in the form of Serial Novels and Short Stories. 
Many numbers are accompanied by either PIC- 
TORIAL OR LITERARY SUPPLEMENTS, A 
CARTOON ENGRAVED ON WOOD, or A FINE 
STEEL ENGRAVING. 

The Publishers have, for some months, been 
gathering from various sections, by artists specially 
dispatched for the purpose, material for a series of 
papers to be called 


PICTURESQUE AMERICA, 
Consisting of splendidly-executed views of the 
most unfamiliar and novel features of American 
soenery, accompanied with suitable letter-press. 
The first of these papers (A Journey up the St. 
John's and Ochlawaha rivers, Florida), will shortly 
appear. as an Illustrated Supplement, handsomely 
printed on toned paper. 

D, APPLETON & 00,, Publishers, 


90, 92, & 94 Grand St., New York. 





“A FINE NUMBER 


OF 


A SPLENDID MAGAZINE.” 


OLD AND NEW, 


For September, 
Containing 


Mrs. H. B. STOWE’S NEW SERIAL, 
PINK AND WHITE TYRANNY. 


CONTENTS: Old and New, Bryant's Diad—./. 
B. Thayer. Childless—Mrs. Sarah W. Hatch. John 
Whopper the Newsboy (Chap. III.) Our Oldest 
Fortress The Seed—R, 8. P. Paraguay—Porter 
0. Bliss. She writes (Chaps. LX., X.)—£lise Polko. 
Lake George—R. R. Bowker. The Quakers in New 
England—k. P. Hallowell. Pink and White Ty- 
ranny (Chaps. III. and IV.)—Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 
The Shop Girl—S. R. Crocker. The Church ef 
Latter Day Saints (Part 1.)— William T. Brigham. 
The National Church. Six Months on Five Cents 
—Ralph Keeler. Adirondacks in August—A. D. 
Mayo. Ecumenica! Conncil—J. B. Torricelli. The 
Examiner. Record of Progress. 





For sale by all Newsdealers. 

Terms: Yearly subscription $4; single numbers 
35 cents. Specimen number, with Club Rates, 
mailed on receipt of 35 cents. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, 


ECLECTIC CATALOGUE 


Steel Engravings, 


Portraits, Historic Engravings, 
Battle Scenes, Ideal Pictures, &c. 
Over 200 Different Subjects. 


These Engravings have appeared in the EcLecric 
MaGAZINE during the past 25 years. The subjects 
have been selected with great care on both sides of 
the Atlantic. They are printed on different sized 
paper, cither.small size, 7 by 10, or quarto size, 10 
by 12. 

PRICE: 

Small size, 10 cents; quarto size, 15 cents. A 
specimen of each size and catalogue sent on receipt 
of 25 cents; and, on receipt of $1, five of each size 
will be sent. 


Oatalogues sent free to any address. 


E. R. PELTON, Publisher, 


108 Fulton St., New York. 


CIVEN AWAY! 
A Grand National Work of Art. 
MARSHALL’S 
“Household Engraving of Washington,” 


A work of world-wide fame, universally acknowledged 
to be the most oe engraving ever 
executed in America. 

The Publishers of “ Toe CurisT1AN UNION” take 
pride in announcing that they hare purchased the 
plate of this superb large line engraving of WasH- 
INGTON—a@ Plate valued at TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS 
—to be presented to new subscribers to that paper. 
The yearly subscription price of THE CHRISTIAN 
UNION is $3.00, and the publishers make the follow- 
ing EXTRAORDINARY AND LIBERAL OFFER: 

To every NEW Subscriber for the Christian Union at 
$3, will be presented a copy of this splendid 
world-renowned work of art. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER 
, 
Editor-in-Chief, 
Ts the only weekly religious journal for which Mn. 
BEECHER writes, or to which he in any way contri- 
butes. Itisa paper for all Ohristians everywhere, 
being published in the interest of the whole body of 
Christ's ‘ee The paper will be made, in vari- 
ous ways, the most attractive religions week 
= It is already the most viaey pre 
hroughout the whole country; its form, sixteen 
pages large quarto, is se convenient for reading, 
binding and preservation that it has in this alone a 
special merit not possessed by the large ‘ blanket- 
sheets ;’while its literary attractions are not sur- 
passed by any. 
Subscribe for it! Get others to take it! 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Row, New York, 





ZA BELLE FLEURETTE POLKA. By 
VrENNA DEMAREST. The most popular piece 
ofthe day. Performed at the New York Park Con- 
certs and by all the principal bands. Full of spright- 
ly melody and not very difficult. With splendid 
Chromo Title-Page, 60 cts. Plain, 30 cts. Mailed 
free on receipt of price. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 


711 Broadway, N.Y. 


The New Sunday-School 


7 
| ' 
w © Music and Hymn Book, 
© O| ByT. E. Perks 
poe and Rev. ALFRED TAYLOR. 
Q ws A Real Book of Praise. 
1 4] © 0 Bones of Raivaticn” is, receiving a 
| warm welcome everyw q itin y 
3 » school and family. Published 4 ian aaies 
Leal THEODORE E. PERKINS, 
®@ 5 76 E. 9th St., N. Y. 


| Price $30 per hundred, beautifully bound 

} in board covers. Send 25 cents, and you 

will receive @ copy for examination, post- 

_i paid. badass cans 

SENT FREE TO ALL 
On Receipt of Stamp, 





Specimen Pages of our New Sabbath-School 
Singing Book, 


THE SILVER SONG, 


Now ready. Coins nearly One Hundred and 
Eighty pages of Fresh New Music. 
Edited by W. A. OGDEN. 

The author labored two years in the preparation 
of this work, and has revised it three times before 
placing it in the hands of the publisher. 

Book will be ready September Ist, and orders will 
be filled in rotation at the following low prices: 

Paper Covers. Board Covers. 
One Ceons- Per Hundred. OneCopy. Per Hundred 

$0 30. $25 00. $0 35. 830 


00. 

Single copies sent by mail, Pos: id, upon 
receipt of price. Address W. W. warierY, 
oledo, O. 





NEW AND POPULAR WORKS 


TO BE PUBLISHED BY 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO. 


In September 


A New Volume of 


Lange’s'‘Commentary, 
Comprising 
Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, & Colossians | 


Translated and Edited by Rev. C.C. StakBucK,D.D., | 
M. B. Riddle, D.D., and Prof. H. B. Hackett, D.D. | 
1 vol. royal 8vo, Cloth, $5. (In Sept.) 
This volume is fully equal to whose which have 
preceded it in respect of accuracy and breadth of 
scholarship, amply sustaining the opinion taken of | 
Lange's Commentary as ‘‘the greatest Biblical | 
Work of the Age.”’ 


Volumes XI. andj XII. of 


Froude’s History of Engiand. 
Completing the 
POPULAR EDITION. 
Each 1 vol. 12mo. Price per vol. $1.25. The 12 vols. ; 


ina neat case for $15. The same in | 
half calf extra at $40. 


This edition of FROUDE’S HISTORY—contain- 
ing all the matter of the Library Edition—is a popu- 
lar one, the price being remarkably low, — it 
within the reach of those who are unable to pur- 
chase the ‘‘ Library Edition.” It is printed upon 
good white paper, the type is largs and clear, and 
the binding substantial and attractive. (In Sept.) 








Completes the work, 


Mommesen’s History of Rome 


Volume IV., with a copious index of the whole 
work, prepared expressly for this edition, completes 
this History, uniform with Vols. 1., I1., IIJ., printed 
upon tinted laid paper, from the latest London edi 
tion, with all the author's and translator's correc- 
tions and additions. 

Each 1 vol., crown 8ve, Price per vol. in cloth, $2. 
(In Sept.) 





—_@ 


and October. 





The Illustrated Library of Wonders. 


In recognition of the great popularity of this 
series, the publishers have determined to still further 
improve the mechanical excellence of *heir manu- 
facture, and they will hereafter be printed upon 
handsome tinted paper. The following volumes 
profusely illustrated, are in preparation for the 
coming season, and at the usual price, in 12mo style, 
of $1.50 per vol. : 

1, Bodily Strength and Skill. 
. Bottom of the Sea. 
Wonders of Sound. 


8. The Invisible World, 
9, Celebrated Escapes. 
10. Lighthouses. 

11. Balloons. 

12. Hydraulics. 


Wonders of Engraving. 
Wonders of Sculpture. 
Wonders of Vegetation. 13. Electricity. 

Vonders of the Heavens. 14. Water. 

15. The Moon. 

Due announcement of the appearance of the above 
new issues of this series will be given hereafter as they 
approach completion. 


Bible Notes for Daily Readers. 
By E. M. Hunt, M.D. 
2 vols. Royal 8vo. 650 pages each, with map. (Jn 
Sept.) 


Den me ORS 


. 


~ 


Prof. PortEr’s New Book, 
Books and Reading. 


By Prof. Noau Porter, D.D., LL.D. 
lyol, crown 8vo. (In Oct.) 


The Theology of Christ. 
By J. P. Tuompson, D.D. 
1 vol., crown 8vo. (In Sept.) 


The Early Years of the Christian 
Church. 
_ By E. De Pressense, D.D. 
First Series. 1 vol., :2mo. (Jn Sept.) 
A new edition, with important additions and illus- 
trations, 
The Universe. 
y F. A. Poucnet, M.D. 


By 
1 vol., cloth, full gilt, extra. Price $12. (In Sept.) 





STANDARD TEXT BOOKS 


AND 
OF REFERENCE, 
PUBLISHED BY 

SCRIBNER 


For Colleges, Academies, and High Schools. 


WORKS 


CHARLES 





a 
ALEXANDER. | McILVAINE. 
Outlines of Moral Science. By Archibald Al- | Elocution: The Sources and Elements of its Power. 
exander, D.D. One vol., 12mo, cloth............ $1.50 By Prof. J. H. Mellvaine. One vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


BUWEN. 

American Political Economy. By Prof. Fran- 

cis Bowen. One vol., crown $vo, Cloth..........$2.50 
CLARK (N. G) 


tline of the Eiements of the English 
ap & Ny ver as on of Students. By nN, G. 


ua 
Care Protessor of Rhetoricand English Literature 
in Union College. One vol., 12mo, cloth........ $1.3 


CRAIK. | 

Histor of English Litera- 
ture, and oO a nglish Language, from 
the Norman onquest. With numerous speci- 
mens. By George L. Craik, LL.L. Two vols., 8/0, 
ClObN..... cece csecscccsccccsccscessss sees ccc cces coos Ges 

my eae ae a; cr, e Inne 

n English; or, Glimpses into the Inner 

ae oy Lantene.” By M. Schele de Vere, LL.D.. | 

Professor of Modern Lamguages in: the University of 

Virginia. One vol., crown 8vo, cloth............$2.50 
HOPKINS. 

The Law of Love and Love as a bavi, or, 
Moral Science, Theoretical and Practical. By Mark 
Hopkins. D.D., LL.D., President of Williams Col- 
lege. Onc vol., 12m0..........+- $150 


A Compendi us. 





Old R widke... Grandeur and Fail 
n orld. 1e Grandeur anc = 
i - wi Civilizstion. By John Lord, LL.D. One 
VOL, CrOWN SvO, Cloth... .....0+-- cece ence ceeeeees $3. 
Ancient States and Empires. By Jobn Lord, | 
LL.D. One VOl., CrOWN 8VO.... 0.2. .+0+ eee eeee+ + BO-00 | 
—A new and cheaper edition fer schools now preparing. | 


One vol., 12mo. 
MULLER. ‘ } 
Chips from a German Workshop. Essays on 
the Science of Religion: on Mythology, Traditions | 
and Customs. By Max Muller, M.A., Fellow of All | 
Souls Colege, Oxford. ‘I'wo vols., crown 8vo, uniform 
with * Lecture on Language,” &C.........0.0++. $5.00 
Lectures on the Science of Language. De- | 
ivered at tue Royal Institution of Great Britain, in 
April, May, and June, 1861, Two vols., cloth, on 


CHAS. SCRIBNER 


654 Broadwa 
TAYLOR'S | 
Dress, Cloak, and Pattern Rooms, | 


No. 6 CLINTON PLACE, 
(3d door frou roadway.) 


—- | 
Important to the Ladies. 

We call your special attention to our great im- 
provement for cutting and making ladies dresses. 
The ease and beauty of our fitting cannot be sur- 
passed in this country or Europe. We invite all, 
and especially those that have had trouble in dress. | 
making and dress-fitting; and I know the number | 
is so great that no one can enumerate them. 

DIE MOVDENWELL, imported in English, 
has no equal in the world. It is the cheapest Fash- 
ion Lv pars in America. Single copies 15c., and im- 

orted twice a month for the very low price of $3 a 
year. Sold by all newsdealers. 

LE BON TON is so well known in this country 
that it needs but a passing notice. 

It gives four fine and highly-colored steel engrav- 
ings imported from Paris, a letter on fashion, and 
description matter in French and English. 

One year, monthly, $6. Single copies, 60c.; two 
paper patterns included. Specimen copies, 5Vc. 

LA FRANCE ELEGANTE is a new fash- 
ion journal, in every respect as valuable as Le Bon 
Ton. The same price, and will be sent on the same 
terms. 

See club rates in either of the journals. Address 
S. J. TAYLOR, 391 Canal St., N. Y. 


| 





Our Father’s 


House; or, the UN-WRIT- 
TEN WORD sinc 


‘ 
MARCH. 
Shows us untold riches and beauties in the Great House, 
with its Blooming flowers, Singing birds, Waving 
palms, Rolling clouds, Beautiful bow, Sacred moun- 
tains, Delightful rivers, Mighty oceans, Thundering 
voices, Blazing heavens and vast universe with count- 
less beings in millions of worlds, and reads to us in 
each the Unwritten Word. Rose-tinted paper, ornate 
engravings and superb binding. Intelligent men and 
women wanted to introduce the work in every town- 
ship and village. Light business, Good pay. Send 
for circular, description, endorsements and terms to 
agents. ZEIGLER & McCURDY, 165. Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS! 


Just Published. 


PRINCIPLES OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE, as ap- 
plied to the DuTIEs AND PLEASURES OF HOME. 

A Text Book for the use of Young Ladies in 
Schools, Seminaries, and Colleges. By CATHERINE 
E. BEECHER, and HARRIET BEECHER Srows. 

One Vol. 12mo. 390 pp. Illustrated. Price, $2.00 

Specimen 





Oopies mailed to Teachers for half price’ 
J. B, FORD’ & CO., Publishers, 


| condensed, simplified, and otherwise improved his 


é& CO. 


The Orig! Milos 1 i English L 
e Or nan sto f the En sh Lan- 
guage, and 0! the arly Piterature 4 os 
y George P. Marsh. One vol.. crown 8vo., large 
eS a $3.00 
Lectures on the English Language. First 
Series, fourth edition, revised and enlarged. One 
vol., crown 8vo, cloth 3 
an and Nature; or, Physical Geography, as 
Modified by Human Action. One vol., crown 8vo, 
clot $3.00 


PORTER. 


Human Intellect. With an Introduction 
of the Human Soul. By Prof. Noah 
Yale College. One vol., 8vo.... $5.00 


PERRY. 


Elements of Political Economy. rth 
Latham Perry, Professor of History and Political 
Economy in Williams College. One vol., crown 3vo, 
GOs ndccncecccccususatoneshnees +attenksssessssses ee 
WHITNEY. 

Language and the Study of Language. 
Twelve Lectures on the Principles of Linguistic Sci- 
ence. By Willlam Dwight Whitney, Prosessor of 


Sanscrit and Instructor in Modern Languages in 

Yale College. One vol., crown 8vo, cloth........ $2.50 
WOOLSEY. 

Introduction to the Study of International 

w, Designed as an aid in Teaching and in His- 

torical Studies. By T. D. Woolsey, D.D., LL.D. This 

edition revised and enlarged, cloth $2.50 


The dumar 
upon Psychology 
Porter, DD. + 


By_Arthur 


Full Descriptive Catalogue of CHAS. SCRIBNER & 
Co.'s Miscellaneous, Theological, and Educational 
Publication sent on application. 


San: ples for examination sent at one half the price, 
and most favorable terms offered to School Boards or 
Teachers desirous of introducing the above text books. 


These books are for sale by all booksellers, or sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of the price, by the publishers. 


& CO., Publishers, 
y, New York. 

TO TEACHERS & SCHOOL OFFICERS, 
Your attention is invited to the following List of 
MODERN & POPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS, 

GREENE'S IMPROVED GRAMMARS. 





The Introduction, - $0 56 
The English Grammar, 105 
The Analysis, - 80 


For First Introduction one-half the above retail prices. 
The author, Prof. S.S. GREENE, of Brown Uni- 
versity, has recently revised these books, and has 


system, which is now used in almost all the leading 
Schools of the country. They form a connected 
Series, but each book is complete in itself, and may 
be used independently of the others. 


WARREN'S NEW SERIES of GEOGRAPHIES 
Warren’s Primary Geography. - §075 
Warren’s Common School Geogra- 
phy, - - - - . - - 1 88 
Warren’s Physical Geography, 1 88 
For First Introduction one-half the above retail prices. 
These three books comprise a Oomplete Geograph- 
ical Course, adapted to all grades of Schools, and 
form the most compact and economical series now 
published. 








POTTER & HAMMOND’S COPY-BOOKS. 
Revised and Improved Edition in Three Series. 
1. The School Series. Nos. | to7. 

2. The Mercantile Series. Nos. 8 to 12, 
3. The Ladies’ Series. Nos, i3 to 15. 
Per doz. $1 80. 
For First Introduction, $1 00 per dozen. 

These Copy-Books are unsurpassed in respect to 
neatness, beauty, ease, simplicity, and accuracy ; 
and by them easy, flowing. graceful writing is 
taught; not stiff, slow, painfal pen-drawing. 





Full Descriptive Oirculars sent free upon applica- 
tion. Oorrespondence earnestly solicited, and in- 
Jormation in regard to Teacher's names—proposed 
change in Text-books, éc., gladly received. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 
628 & 630 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


GOD 
IN HISTORY. 


A grand Theme, and the grandest book of modern 
times. Al] History analyzed from a new stand point, 
God rules among the nations. An OPEN BIBLE 
in every land. No other book like it. Approved by 
over 100 Divines and all the leading papers. 

The best terms to Agents ever before given. Our 
sew plan insures a sale in a oa, Address, 

J DSPEED & CO. 





GENTS WANTED FOR 





39 Park Row, New York City. 


at once, WwW. GOO 


A Valuable Home-Book for Women. 
TALKS TO MY PATIENTS. 


Hints on Getting Well and 
Keeping Wel. 


By Mrs. R. B. GLteason, M.D. 


This highly important work is the best, most vom- 
plete, and 


Practical Handbook for the Maid, 
Wife, and Mother 
Ever published. 


CONTENTS.—Growing Girls; Menstruation 
Amenorrhea—Exercise ; Menorrhagia—Treatment ; 
Dysmenorrhea; Prolapsus Uteri; Leucorrhea ; 
Pregnancy ; Approaching Confinement; Delivery ; 
After Delivery; After Confinement ; Bathing of 
Babies; Dress of Infants—Fashion; Nursing ; 
Wenning ; Feeding of Infants ; Infantine Diseases ; 
Diseases of Children ; Children’s Dress; Confiden- 
tial to mothers; Intentional Abortion ; Accidental 
Abortion ; Sterility; Nervous Derangemenits ; Sleep ; 
Indigestion ; Constipation; Menopause, or Change 
of Life. 


What the Press have said: 


From Harper's Magazine. 

“Mrs. Gleason is able to say something to wives 
and to mothers which no man could say. There 
can be no difference of opinion about the value of 
the practical suggestions she affords, which are 
characterized by sound philosophy and clear, good, 
sterling common sense. We wish the chapter, 
‘Confidential to Mothers,’ might be published as a 
tract and sent to every mother in the land.” 

From the Liberal Christian, New York City. 
‘After reading the whole of this book, we pro- 
nounee it the most admirable and excellent that we 
have ever seen of its class. It is written for wo- 
men. The style is pleasant and readable, and it is 
full of wise counsels and suggestions regarding the 
very things in which so many people most need 
assistance. Itisasafe book for young people to 
read, for anybody, indeed, and this can be said of 
very few books devoted to such subjects. There is 
not a sentence in it that can be perverted, or mis- 
used, so as to do any harm. We wish the book 
could be read in every household in our country. 


From Gody's Lady's Book. 


“ This book treats in a thorough yet delicate man- 
ner of all the troubles, cares, and diseases of woman. 
We do not hesitate to say it is the best book of its 
class we have yet seen.”’ 


From Mrs. Dr. SALEs, Elmira, N. Y.2 


‘‘Tam glad Mrs. Gleason has written ‘ Talks to 
My Patients.’ It is a worthy offspring, and will go 
forth a blessed work where her voice can never be 
heard. I would rather have written that book than 
been queen of the greatest empire on this small 
globe of ours!” 


From Evizasera Oakes Smirn, the well-known 


Authoress. 


“T would gladly see this work in the hands of 
every young mother in the land; it would serve to 
give her confidence in herself and in the divine 
provisions of Nature. She would be saved from 
that weak and senseless fear which embitters the 
life of the young wife and mother, and ieads her to 
adopt courses destructive to her peace of mind and 
detrimental to her health.”’ 


We might add hundreds more. Complete circular 
sent free on application, giving full table of con- 
tents and index. 


PRICE, by mail, $1 50. 


WOOD & HOLBROOK, Publishers, 
13 & 15 Laight St., New York. 


= | 


P.S-—Note to the above: Any subscriber to the 
Ohristian Union shall have a sample copy our 
monthly publication the HERALD OF HEALTH 
free on application. Price $2.00 a year, or sent with 
the above book for $3.00. 


$100.00 Prize Story 
In every Number of Vol. Il. of 


Wood's Household Macazine, 


THE LARGEST AND BEST 
Dollar Monthly in the World 


The VII. Volume begins with July, 1870. 
Yearly, $1; Single Copies, 10 cts. 
SPLENDID PREMIMS! Send for Catalogue. 


Ss. S. WOOD, Publisher, 
NEWBURG, N. Y. 
JE HAVE JUST ISSUED THE LITTLE 
W CORPORAL’S 


POCKET SCRIPTURE ATLAS, 


Being twelve Beautifully-Colored Maps, as follows : 
1. Ancient World ; 2. Armenia; 3. Canaan in the 
Patriarchal Ages; 4. Egypt: 5. Canaan, as divided 
among the Tribes ; 6. Dominions of David and Solo 
mon; 7. Kingdoms of Judah and Israel ; 8. Assyria , 
9, Palestine in the Time of our Savior; 10. Jerusa- 
lem; 11. Travels of Paul; 12. Modern Palestine. 

Each Map covers two pages (no leaves folded in), 
and the whole book is nice pocket size, making the 
neatest set of Maps we have ever seen. 

Bound in three Styles: Flexible Paper Covers, 
price 25 cts.; Strong English Cloth. price 50 cts. ; 
same binding, with gilt edges and title, 75 cts. Sent 
by mail, t-paid, on receipt of price. 

Liberal discount to the trade. ; 

ALFRED L. SEWELL & Co., Publishers, 
Cricaco, ILL. 





HERALD OF HEALTH. 


For 85 subscribers and $70 we will give an Empue 
Sewing Machine worth $60. For $3 35 we will send the 
Herald and Weekly Tribune one year, or for $3 the 
Herald and American Agriculturist. The Scientific 
American says: “It contains more sensible articles than 
in any other monthly that comes to our sanctum.” A 
large, splendid steel engraving of 

ALEXANDER VOW HUMBOLDT 
Free to each enheeriber for 1870 who sends $2. #2 « year. 
20 cents a number. } ; , 
WOOD & HOLBROOK, 165 Laight st., New ¥ ork 








37 Park Row, New York, or 148 Lake St., Chicago. 
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AT HOME. 


—A Lancaster county official has sued 
another for slander, for charging him with wear- 
ing a ‘ woman-killing moustache.” 

— A Western preacher condemns croquet 

s “deleterious to the moral and spiritual inter- 
ests of the church.” 

—It is said of a popular lecturer that on 
announcing to his wife, who had her own opin- 
ions about his talents, that he was going to lec- 
ture at Sheffield, the lady replied: ‘‘ At Shef- 
field! I'm so glad; I always hated those Shef- 
field people.” 

—A resident along the line of the Adiron- 
dack road seeing a lady driving along Broadway 
in Saratoga yesterday, and her coachman with 
solded arms behind, thought ‘‘ that nigger must 
pay that nice-looking girl a pile to drive for 
him.” 

—One of the amusements at Long Branch 
is to watch the New Jersey mosquitoes open 
clams with their bills on the shore. Several 
of these useful little insects are being domesti- 
cated and taught to punch rivet holes in steam 
boilers. 

—The Raleigh Standard says: ‘‘ An old 
Conservative goose, on hearing of the Republi- 
can defeat in the recent election, walked eight 
miles to Newbern for the purpose of reclaiming 
some slaves who left him in 1865. We didn’t 
get them and returned heme damning such a 
victory as that!” 

—A Pittsfield man whose benevolent heart 
wouldn’t allow his cat to die of a fish bone in 
its throat hit it over the head with a hammer, 
and, not hitting hard enough, only knocked the 
boae out—the cat now being as active and 
musical as of yore. He will hit harder another 
time. 


—So prevalent is the habit of borrowing 
money in Chicago, that the Michigan Central 
Kailroad keeps two large signs in its depot, 
readiag as follows: ‘ Caution to Passengers— 
Do not lend your money to strangers.” 

—An Iowa paper, having inserted an item 
relating that a woman of that State had helped 
her husband to raise seventy acres of wheat, 
and noticing the item copied by its exchanges 
under an evident misapreciation of facts, now 
explains that the way she helped was to stand 
in the door and shake a broomstick at him 
when he sat down to rest, and terrifying him 
in other ways. 

—One Rogers, a call-boy at the Fifth 
Avenus Hotel, New York, who was dismissed 
on Saturday last for drunkenness, revenged 
himself by inserting an advertisement in a 
morning paper calling for two hundred and fifty 
volunteers in aid of France. ‘The next day the 
hotel was crowded with a little army of the tag, 
rag and bobtail af our independent voters, all 
willing and anxious to enlist. 


— Josh Billings has been to Long Branch, 
and thereof writes: “*The biggest thing they 
have get here for the present is the pool of 
water in front of the hotels. The pool iz sed bi 
good jadges tew be 3,000 miles in length, and 
in some places five miles in thickness. Into 
this pool, every day at 10 o'clock, the folks all 
retire—males and females, and widders, pro- 
miskuss. They dress in flannel attire of menny 
colors, and look az near like, when they are in 
the pool, az a flock of ducks and drakes. The 
water in this pool haz stood so long it has got 
salty, and ought tew be changed.” 


THE BRIGHT SIDE 


ONCE A MONTH, 25 Cents A YEAR. 


THE BRICHT SIDE 


TWICE A MONTH, 50 Cents A YEAR. 


THE BRICHT SIDE 


EVERY WEEK, #1.00 A YEAR. 


THE BRICHT SIDE 


Not less than three months, same rate as by the year. 


FREE! FREE!! FREE!!! 


ane 
To the end of the present year to new subscribers 
for the year 1871. Please mention this when you 


order. 
THE BRICHT SIDE 


Large premiums for clubs. Specimen copy free. 
No continued stories. The very best writers. 


100 Gold Dollars 


Now offered as prizes for short stories and poems. 


THE BRICHT SIDE 


Unexcelled in beauty. The cheapest paper in the 
world. Vigorous and lively. Thoroughly Christian. 
An exponent of the living world of interest to the 
young. A cultivator of that which is pure and ele- 
vating in fancy. <A teacher of that which is valua- 
ble and entertaining in fact. The largest circula- 
tion of any children’s paper or magazine in the 
world, considering length of time published. Ex- 
amine and see if success is an index of merit. Send 
your subscription, or order a specimen at once. 
‘Mention where you saw this advertisement. JOHN 
B. ALDEN & Co., Publishers, Chicago, Ill. 


SUBSCRIBE! SUSSCRIES: 72 | SeaeS rY 





PHILIP PHILLIPS’ 
Sacred and Sunday-School Music Books, 


AND 
ons A ’ 
Smith’s Unrivalled American Organs. 
37 Union Sauare. New York. 

Over two millions of M1s Works 1n use in tne © nurcnhes, 
Sabbath Schools, and homes of Europe and America. 
“New Hallowee reahs “fear centers Singer,” “Singing 

ves,” ‘* Pil grim and Leaves,” 

* Sta ’ &e., wc. The ‘Singing Annual,’ 
tor Sabbath Schools, containing nothing but new and 
original music, will be — July Ist, 1870. Write 
or call and hear or see the most popular Sunday-School 
— ant Organs at 37 Union Square. 

B.—‘‘ The Singing People,” a magazine devoted 
to Congregational singing, is published quarterly, at 50 
cents per annum. 
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TO EDUCATORS. |: 


We publish: 


ANTHN’S CLASSICAL SERIES. The most 
compi*/e Classical Series published in America. 


LOOMIS’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. The 
favorite in American Colleges and Academies. 


CURTIUS AND SMITH’S GREEK & LATIN 
SERIES. Peculiarly adapted to the needs of 
High-Schools and Academies. The two first 
Latin Books are now ready- 


HOOKER’S SERIES ON THE NATURAL SCI- 
ENCES. ‘The only complete and progressive 
Series. In Eight Books, viz., a Child’s Book of 
Nature, in Three Parts, a Small Chemistry, a 
Larger Chemistry, and ‘Text-Books on Natural 
Philosophy, Natural History, and Mineralogy 
and Geology. 


WADDELL’S GREEK GRAMMAR FOR BE- 
GINNERS. A small book, containing only 
such matter as should be memorized by the pupil. 


FOWLER’S GRAMMARS, Three Books, ad- 
apted respectively to the requirements of Col- 
leges, Academies, and Common Schools. 


DALTON’S PHYSIOLOGY. Just published, and 
already adopted by many leading Colleges, be- 
sides numerous Academies and Schools. 


WINCHELL’S GEOLOGICAL CHART. The 
only chart which agrees with the conclusions of 
modern geologists. 


UPHAM’S MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. Among 


the best systematic treatises in use. 


STUDENTS’ HISTORIES. Comprising Smith's 
Greece, Liddell’s Reme, Student’s France, Stu- 
dent’s Hume, Student’s Gibbon, Strickland’s 
Queens of England, and Smith’s Old and New 
Testament Histories. Each History complete in 
one 12mo volume. , 


SMITH’S SMALLER HISTORIES. For High- 
Schools and Academies. Greece, Rome, and 
England now ready. 


HAVEN’S RHETORIC. New, fresh, and prac- 
tical. 


CLASSICAL) LIBRARIES: of Texts in the 
Original, and Translations both Literal and Para- 
phrastic. 


WILLIAMSON’S CONCENTRIC GLOBES, Ce- 
lestial and Terrestrial. Invaluable aids to the 
study of Astronomy. ‘The outer Globe is of 
Glass, and has laid down upon it the Stars, Col- 
ures, Ecliptic, Outlines of Constellations, &c. 


BOYD’S MORAL PHILOSOPHY. An Eclectic, 
presenting the views of the most noted writers 
on the subject. 


DUFF’S BOOK-KEEPING. The newest and 
most complete. Practically illustrating Mer- 
chants’, Manufacturers’, Private Bankers’, Rail- 
road, and National Bank Accounts. 


DRAPER’S PHYSIOLOGIES, Now and Origi- 
nal, Illustrated from Photographs. 


DRAPER’S PHILOSOPHY AND! CHEMIS- 
TRY. Made for use in Colleges and Academies. 


COMFORT’S GERMAN COURSE. Prepared 
for the use of those who are, entirely ignorant of 
the German Language. 


FOSTER’S CHEMISTRY AND APPARATUS, 
A complete set of all the apparatus necessary to 
illustrate experiments given in the work is fur- 
nished for $45.00. 


SALKELD’S FIRST BOOK IN SPANISH. 


Adapted to the needs of all classes of learners. 


KNAPP’S FRENCH GRAMMAR AND READ- 
ER, Written by an American who fully appre- 
ciated the difficulties of American pupils. 


BUTLER’S ANALOGY. Three different edi- 


tions. 


POTTER’S POLITICAL ECONOMY, considered 


with Reference to the American People. 


PARKER’S AIDS TO CUMPOSITION. Pre- 
pared for Students of all grades. 


WILLSON’S READERS. The most vainahle 
Reading-Books before the public. 


WILLSON AND CALKINS’S CHARTS. The 
best appliances known in the Object-Teaching 
System 


CALKINS’S PHONIC CHARTS. ‘Teaching Ele- 
mentary Sounds in a practical manner. 


FBENCH’S ARITHMETICS. A Series of rare 
merit and originality. Three books ready. 


MARCH’S PARSER AND ANALYZER. An 
invaluable auxiliary to any Common School 
Grammar. 


HARPER’S SLATE AND WRITING-BOOKS, 
combining Instruction in Writing and Drawing, 
and containing invaluable aids to pupil and 
teacher. 


SCHOOL LYRICS: A Collection of Sacred 
Hymns for Devotional Exercises in Schools, 

DICTIONARIES AND LEXICONS: Anthon’s 
Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary, 
Andrews’s }Latin-English Lexicon, Riddle and 
Arnold’s English-Latin Lexicon; Liddell and 
Scott's Greek-English Lexicon, Younge's Eng- 
lish-Greek Lexicon, Robinson’s Greek Lexicon of 
the New Testament, Anthon’s Classical Diction- 
ary,{Smith’s Classical Dictionary, Smitl’s Dic- 
tionary of Antiquities. 


And many other Valuable Educational 
Works. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Publishers, 
Franklin Square, NEW \YORK,. 





FID NANCIAL. 


THOMAS DENNY & 00., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 39 Wall Street. 


Orders for Stocks, Bonds, Gold, Governments, and 
other Securities executed promptly at the various 
boards. Interest allowed on deposits. 
made on current securities. 


Advances 
Financial circulars fur- 
nished gratuitously to customers. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

We will furnish any bonds that are offered on 
subscription at subscription rates, without commis 
sion, express charges paid, and {receive in payment 
all current securities at full market rates; and will 
guarantee to furnish them generally at such rates 
less than subscription prices as to make it an object 
to deal with us. Any orders sent to us will prove the 
guarantee. Allother railroad bonds furnished at 


current market rates. 
Circulars, giving list of bonds offered in our mar 


ket furnished Bre Muitousiy on agate ation. 


ELIZABETHTOWN AND PADUCAH 
RAILROAD, 


KENTUCKY, 
FIRST MORTCACE 
8 per Cent. Twenty Year 
CONVERTIBLE BONDS. 


This Road, connecting the important points of 
Louisville and Paducah, is 185 miles long and passes 
through a rich agricultural and mineral section of 
the State of Kentucky, the traftic of which, it is be- 
lieved, will be abundantly remunerative, 

Nearly the whole line is under contract, and thir- 
ty-one miles of the road are already in successful 
operation. 

The stock subscriptions (of which the City of 
Louisville subscribed $1,000,000) amount to $3,- 
095,000, 

To lay the rails and completely equip the road, 
THREE MILLION DOLLARS of First Mort- 
gage Convertible Boads have been authorized, bear- 
ing eight per cent. interest, payable semi-annually 
atthe BANK OF AMERICA, in the City of New 
York, on the Ist days of March and September. 

These Bonds are the only lien upon the property 
and franchises of the Company, and are deposited 
with the UNITED STA‘TES TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, which will pay over the proceeds 
of the bonds to the Railroad Company only in the 
ratio of construction. 

The most rigid care has been exercised to protect 
the interest of the bondholders by every legal safe- 
guard. The bonds can be converted into stock at 
the option of the holder for seven years after the 
completion of the road. The management is in the 
hands of some of the most responsibie and favor- 
ably-known business men of Kentucky. With the 
guarantee of their able and faithful direction, and 
the large amount of stock subscribed, these bonds 
form a very safe and desirable investment. 

The price of the bonds at present is 874 and ac- 
crued interest. 

Any further information will be furnished upon 
application to the undersigned. 

NORTON, SLAUGHTER & C0., 
No. 41 Broad St. 
WM. ALEXANDER SMITH & CO., 
No. 40 Wall St. 
HALLGARTEN & CO,, 


Indianapolis, Blooming ton 


Western Railway 


SEVEN PER CENT. COLD LOAN. 


-_-—_+-~<+>-——-. 


The bonds are secured by a First Mortgage on 205 
miles of road from Indianapolis, the largest city and 
most important railroad center in the § 
to the city of Pekin, in Illinois, 


state of Indiana, 


The only direct line from Cincinnati and Indianapo- 
lis to Pekin, Peoria, and Omaha, being SLXTY MILES 
SHORTER THAN ANY OTHER ROUTE. 


OVER 195 MILES OF THE LINE ARE NOW 
IN OPERATION, AND EARNING MORE THAN 
THE INTEREST ON THE WHOLE ISSUE OF 
BONDS. THE IRON AND ALL THE MATERIALS 
FOR THE BALANCE ARE ON HAND AND BE- 
ING RAPIDLY LAID, WHICH MAKES THE LINE 
VIRTUALLY COMPLETED. There are 36 depots 
on the line located in cities and towns that contain in 
the aggregate 190,000 inhabitants, and within 20 miles 
of the track there is a population of over 600,000, It 
runs through the best agricultural. manufacturing, 
and coal mining districts in Indiana and Illinois, and 
forms a part of a grand central trunk line from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. HAVING MORE NUMEROUS 
VALUABLE EAST AND WEST CONNECTIONS 
THAN ANY ROAD IN THE WEST. 

The bonds are* convertible into stock at par, which 
adds greatly to their value. 

We have carefully examined the country, its resour- 
ces, and the whole enterprise all through its course of 
construction, and BELIEVE THE BONDS TO BE AS 
SAFE AS GOVERNMENTS. It is with pleasure that 
we recommend them to our customers as a first-class 
investment, Over four-fifths of the loan has been sold 
We offer the balance at 923¢ and interest, 


All marketable securities received in exchange at 
market rates. For full particulars apply to, 


TURNER BROTHERS, 
No. 14 Nassau St., N.Y. 
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$1, 000,000 


OF THE 


CONNECTICUT 


AIR LINE BONDS 


HAVE BEEN 
SUCCESSFULLY NEGOTIATED, 
LEAVING ABOUT 


$500,000 


Which we offer at the original price, par 
and interest. 


The solid, substantial character of the security 
has attracted to these bonds the attention of capi- 
talists who prize an investment which insures the 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY of the PRINCIPAL, 
and a liberal rate of interest 


ONE-HALF 


ROAD IS COMPLETED, 


and trains are running regularly between New 
Haven and Middletown, while the unfinished por- 
tion is graded over twenty miles, which leaves 
only some seven or eight miles to grade to COM- 
PLETE THE WHOLE LINE. 

Corporations, Capitalists, and Investors will find 
in the First Mortgage Bonds of this Road a form 
of investment SAFE, PRODUCTIVE AND CON. 
VENTENT. 

THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT IS TRUS- 
TEE FOR THE BONDHOLDERS, and gach bond 
is signed and issued by the Comptroller of the State. 
The bonds are of convenient denominations, $500 
and $1,000, and can, at the option of the holder, be 
regirtered. They bear interest at the rate of 
SEVEN PER CENT., payable semi-annually, in 
May and November, in New York. They can be 
obtained of any bank or banker, or by sending 
direct to 


HATCH & FOOTE, 
Bankers and Dealers in Government Securities, 
No. 12 WALL STREET, N. Y¥. 


New Jersey 7 Per Cent. 


Town Bonds, 


AUTHORIZED BY ACT OF THE LEGISLATURE, 
and the issue restricted to one-tenth the assessed valua- 
tion of the real estate of the following towns: 
NEW PROVIDENCE, UNION COUNTY. 
BEDMINSTER, SOMERSET COUNTY. 
BERNARD, SOMERSET COUNTY. 
In $100s, $500, and $1,000, and having from 15 
years to run, at §5 and interest. 


to 23 
Interest payable annually, January and July, at the 


American Exchange Bank, New York, free of tax. 


For full particulars apply to 


PARKER & LAWRENCE, 
Bankers, No. 1 Wall- St. 


Seven per Cent. Gold Interest, 
FIRST MORTCACE 


Sinking Fond Land Grant Bonds) * 


OF THE 


West Wisconsin Rail- 
road Company 


FOR SALE AT NINETY 
BY 
WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 


BANKERS A ND FINANOIAL AGENTS 
OF THE COMPANY, NO. 29 WALL ST. 


“LOCKWOOD & CO., 
BANKERS, 


94 BROADWAY, NEW YOKK, 
Buy and Sell on Commission, Government, Railway, 
and ar Goonrities. 


JAMES SHARKEY, 
MONUMENT 


WORKS, 


CREENWOOD CEMETERY, |, 
23d and 24th sts., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Military and Civic Monuments, Statues, 
Tombs, Vaults, Fences, cte., 
Designed and executed in the best style of art. <A 
large and varied assortment of 
Monuments, Statuary, Gravestones, etc., 


Always on exhibition, and for sale at reasonable 
prices. 





5th av., 


RARE AND BEAUTIFUL 
Trees and Plants, continually offered for sale at the 
ROCHESTER COMMERCIAL NURSERIES, 
Established 1830. 

All those who are interested in out of door life, as 


well as Nurserymen and Dealers in Trees, are requested 
to send for our Catalogues. 


The new ‘Semi-Annual Circular” of wholesale 
prices just published, Also, a Circular giving des- 
cription and testimonials of the 


NEW MT. VERNON PEAR, 


A Beautiful Colored Engraving of which will be given 


to all who ask for it. 
Address, W. Ss. LITTLE, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Homceopathic Medicines. | 
EsTABLISHED IN 1835. 


BOERICKE. aoe np LAFEL, 


(Successors to WM. RADDB), 
Homeepathic Pharmaceutists and Publishers 
145 GRAND STREET, 

Bet. Broadway and Elm Street, New Y 

Constantly on hand, a full assortment of Me 
cines and Books for Physicians and family use. Or. 
ders per mail promptly attended to. 


A WEEK paid to agents in a new business. 
$60 Address Saco Novelty Co., Saco, Me, 





The American Buttonhole, Overseaming, & 
Sewing Machine ‘Co. 


Have now ready for delivery their 


NEW and GREATLY IMPROVED 


iSEWINC-MACHINES, 
WITH or WITHOUT the Buttonhole 
parts. 
Don't fail to see them before purchasing 
elsewhere. 
PRINCIPAL OF FICES—572 & 574 Broadway, 
N. Y., and 264 Fulton Av., Brooklyn. 


Send for circulars and samples. 
Canvassers and agents liberally treated with. 


IF WE WERE TO PURCHASE 
A Sewing Machine, 





WE SHOULD GET A 


FLORENCE; 


not solely because it took the highest prizes at ow 
New England Fair at Providence, at New York 
State Fair, Maryland State Fair, or because the 
judges at the American Institute say, ‘ This is bet- 

ter than any of its class known to the judges »—not 
these, not all together, but because we like it best, 

as a woman would say. It works like a charm; we 
can sew anything we please with it; the children 
can’t get it out of order; and it is put at most rea 

sonable terms.—Church Unions 


“THE EXCELLENT 
CHAMBERS PIANO-FORTE, 
Square and Upright. 


Acknowledged by the first musical talent of the country 

to be the BEST PIANO now made and the most durable. 
The great_combination of excellent qualities in the 
CHAMBERS PIANO in —— to tone, touch, power, and 
perfecticn of workmanship, have placed it in the front 
rank as the most satisfactory, the most lasting, and con- 
sequently the cheapest Piano in the market. Piano- 
dealers and purchasers are invited to call at our Fac- 

tory, No. 221 Sixth St. Send foraciycular. Address, 

H’ CHAMBERS & SON, 
99 and 101 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


“THE AMERICAN PIANO,” 


AND 


“The Geo. Woods & Co.” Organs, 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR TO 
DOANE, WING, CUSHING & SMITH, 


No. 423 Broome Street, New York. 


CHURCH ORGANS. 
E. & G. G. HOOK, Boston, 


Builders of the powerful COLISEUM ORGAN : the 
—_ ze organ inthe PLYMOUTH CHURCH, Brook! ‘yD, 
of many hundreds of instruments of all size , in 
oveny part of the country, and of all denominations. ” 
Represented in New York by 


JAMES A. PUNDERFORD, 1 Ferry St. 


Specifications furnished and contracts negotiated on 
pastiany the same terms as at the fac tory. 





A GREAT OFFER!! 
HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N.Y. 
Will dispose of one hundred PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
andf{ORGANS, of six first class makers, A'T EXTREMELY 
LOW. PRICES FOR CASH, DURING THIS MON TH, or will 
= moe oly. 0 $25 monthly until paid ; the same to 

and rent money applied if purchase 2 
pianos are included —_e aw 


RIE | RAILW AY.—TRAINS 
From 4 leave Long Dock Depot, Jer- 
iw sey Uity, as follows, viz: 


From 
enn ik 
d St. 
M. A.M. For Paterson. 

M. AM. |Bzpress Mail for Buffalo, Dun- 
| kirk, Cleveland, and _ the 
| West ; also connects for New- 

burgh, Warwick, Montgomery, 


a 
oO A. 


Unionville, and Honesdale. 
| wae coache ue sites hed from 
: | ,Susquehanna to Buffalo, 

8.30 A.M.| Way Train, Daily, for Greycourt 
and interm@giate stations west 
of Passaic Bridge; connects at 
Goshen for Pine Island, Mont- 
gomery and Guilford. 

- |Special Sunday Train for Middle- 
town and intermediate stations. 

- For Hackensack and Hillsdale. 

- |For Piermont, N yack and Monsey. 

- Day Express, for Rochester, But- 
falo, Junkirk, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati,and the West and South, 
Superb Drawing Room Coaches 
accompany this tr: ain from New 
York to Buffalo. SleepingCoaches 

| are attached at Hornellsville, 
running through to Clevel ind 
and Galion for the accommoda- 
tion of Western and Southern 
passengers respectively. 

.|For Paterson. 
‘or Port Jervis and way, daily ; 
connects at Middletown tor 


8.15 A.M. | 


Unionville. 
|For Paterson; also for Hacken- 
| sack and Hillsdale. 

., For Piermont and Nyack. 

.|For Paterson, daily. 

. For Hackensack. 

.| Newburgh Express, stopping on] 

| at Paterson, and ‘stations north 

| of Junction, to Newburgh. 

Middletown W ay. Also for Pier- 

mont and Nyack. 

For Paterson: also for Hacken- 

sack and Hillsdale, 

Fer Piermont,Nyack and Monsey 

>.M.| Orange County E. ‘2 press, stopping 

| | only at Turner's, and stations 

| west of Turner’s(except Oxford) 
to Port Jervis. Connects for 
Newburgh, Warwick, Mont- 
gomery, Guilford, Pine Island, 
and Unionville; also for Pier 
mont and Nyack. 

4.45 P.M.) 5.00 P.M,| Suffern Accommodation, stopping 
| | only at Paterson and stations 
| west of Paterson. Also for Pier- 
| | mont, Nyack and Monsey. 

5.15 P.M.! 5.15 P.M.| For Paterson and Hac iconseck, 

5.15 P. M.| 5.30 P.M, Night Express, for Buffalo, Dun- 

| kirk, Cleveland, Cincinnati, and 

| the West and South, 

| Sleeping Coaches run through 
H 


3.15 P.M. | 3.30 P.M. 
3.45 P.M. | | 4.00 P.M. 


6 } 415 re 
Pi 15 P.M | 4.30 P. 


from New York to Buffalo. 
6.00 P.M.| Way 7rain, for Suffern and inter- 
| mediate stations. Also for Hack- 
| ensack and Hillsdale. 
6.45 P.M.| 7.00 P.M. | Night Papress, Daily, for all points 
| West and ’ South. Sleeping 
| | Coaches accompany this train 
| | to Rochester, Buffalo,Cleveland, 
| | and Cificinnati Yo: change. 
6.15 P.M. 6.30 P.M. For Piermont and Nya 
6.45 P.M. 6.45 P.M.|For Paterson and ntermediate 
stations; also for Hackensack. 
7.45 P.M. 7.45 P.M. Pweee Train, Daily, for the 
fest, 
11.00 P.M. 11.30 P.M. ! —. Train, daily for Suffern 
intermediate stations. 
12.00 Mid. 12.00 Mid. [saturdays only, Theater Train, 
1 Nyack. 


9.45 P.M. 


Tickets for ween and for Apartments in Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Coaches can be obtained, and orders 
for the checking and transfer of Baggage may be left at 
the Company’s offices—241, 529, and 957 Broadway ; 205 
Chambers St.; 38 Greenwich st; cor, 125th st. and 8d Av 
Harlem; 388 Fulton St, Brooklyn; Depots foot of Cham- 
bers St., and foot of 23d St., New York; No, 3 Ex- 
change Place, and Long Dock Depot, Jersey City, and 
of the Agents at the principal hotels, 

WM. R. BARR, 
L. D. RUCKER. Gen’l Pass’r Agent, 
Gen’] Sup’t. 
July 5th, 1870, 
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Sept. 3, 1870. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





ABROAD. 
—Napoleon’s scares weigh upon him. 
—An English paper thinks that the Dies 
I. R. A. are over 
—One of the 
“The Zephyrs.’ 
Zephyr worsted. 


is called 
known now as 


French 
It is 


col ps 
better 


— A writer says that it was shameful for 
Napoleon to leave Eugenie and go to Naney, 
seeking another engagement. 


In his last return, the British Register- 
General, referring to the opening of the Thames 
Embankment, says it will “ afford additional 
playgrounds to th f London chil- 


dren 0 frequei led and crv 


P j 
half-million o 
who are now tly kil 


in the streets.”’ 

—The Paris Siecle is a cheerful paper to 
have during a war panic, it urgently recom- 
mends the removal of the pictures from the gal- 
leries of the Louvre, and the books 
Imperial Library, and ‘the ‘Imperial 
headquarters’ can only be a superfluity—an em 
barrassment —a pretext for losing battles. The 
the * Imperial 
headquarters’ anywhere near those of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief.”’ 


from the 


Says 


crisis is too dangerous to talk of 


—General Moltke can be as reticent on 
A few 
an individual who claims to be one of the gran 
met the the 
‘how are things get 

hank you, sir,” replied 
rye crops are 
potatoes 


occasions as General Grant. days ago 


Bourse General 
“Well,” 
General ”” 
General, ‘ ny getting on 
but my very back- 
The Bourse gentleman disappeared. 


dees of the 
street. 

ting on, 
the 
beautifully, 
ward.”’ 


on 
he said, 


are 


— The town of Calais was thrown into 
some excitement, a few mornings sinee, by the 
the 
Queen’s uniform, and hailing from a regiment 
of the line now stationed at Dover. 
it seems, 


landing of two British soldiers wearing 


These men, 
serving in the 
French army during the present war, and, re 
gardless of their military obligations, 
for Calais, where they"duly arrived and offered 
The English Consul was sent 
for, and after convineing them that the Em- 
peror could not accept them dressed as they 
were in the Queen’s uniform if no other reason, 
persuaded them to return to Dover, whither 
they were accordingly shipped by the mil 
steamer the same afternoon. 


became desirous of 
set sail 


their services. 


—Punchinello has been in foreign parts 
this summer. While in Canada he met a gen- 
tleman in the dining-room of the hotel who was 
unmistakably a Frenchman, and being in Cana- 
da, was probably Canadian. As they were sit- 
ting together at the table, Mr. P., having 
tally rubbed up his knowledge of the French 
language, addressed his companion thus: ‘ Avec 


mhen- 


tT) 


The gentleman 
addressed, bowed, smiled, and 
a little hesitation auswered: ‘‘ Non Mon- 
MALS JU le de votre soeur.’’ * Eh 
said Mr. P., as he seratched his head for 
amoment. ‘ Ole: vos souliers et vos bas ?” 
The other answered promptly, “ Je n’ote ni les 
uns ni les autres.’ ** Votre pe ye,” remarked Mr. 
P., ‘‘a-t-if la chandelle His 
companion remained silent for a minute or two, 
and then he said: “ I forget the French of the 
answerto that, but I know the English of it; it 

‘no, sir,’ but he has the apples-of-the-ground- 
of-sugar of my mother-in-law.’’’ Mr. P. dis- 
covered, after a little conversation in the ver- 
nacular, that his companion was a New York 
dry-goods clerk. 


COUS le chapeau de mon frere 
thus politely 
after 
sueur ; jroneage 
bien,” 


VOUS 


de votre oncle?’’ 
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Comma n SERVICES 

We aye making a Specialty of the 
manufacture of Gommunion Hare of 
the finest quality and of chaste and ap 
propriase designs. Gatalogues show 
Ing the different styles will be sent by 
mail on application, 

ADAMS, CHANDLER & CO., 


20 John St., New York, 
@unsts turers of yins Silver Vlated Clare 


Elastic ‘Sponge 
CHURCH CUSHIONS, 
MATTRESSES and PILLOWS. 
No Moth. No Dust. 


Guaranteed. 


CUSHIONS adopted by nearly 100 CHURCHES, 
Mattresses and Pillows used extensively by Hotels 
and Families. Send for Circular and prices. 


No Packiny. 


American Patent Sponge Co., 


524 BROADWAY, 
_ Opposite | St. Nicholas Hotel. 


Chromos, Sterescopes, Albums, 


AND 
PHOTOGRAPHIO MATERIALS, 


Imported and manufactured by 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
591 Broadway, N. Y., opposite Metropolitan Hotel. 


SCHOOL DESKS 


Send for List and Cataloguos, 
N. 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS 


of superior quality. Catalogues free. Amer. School 
App’s Co., 58 Murray St., N. Y. 


COLTON 


DENTAL ASSOCIATION, Head-Quarters of Nitrous 
Oxide Gas for Teeth Extraction, 19 Cooper Institute, 
New York. 


Best styles, best prices. 
free. Amer. School App’s Co., 58 Murr: ay St., 





YOU WILL FIND 


Gauze Merino 


Undershirts, 
Linen Drawers, 
Bathing Dresses 


Bathing 


Drawers, 


Bathing Shoes, 


Balbriggan 


Hosiery, 


Lisle Thread 


Roman Ties, 


Roman _ Scarfs, 


LOW PRICES, 


UNION ADAMS & C0, 


637 BROADWAY. 





Gloves, 


CONTINENTAL 


Life Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


Policies Issued nearly 25,000 


$3,600,000.00 


Assets 


JUSTUS LAWRENGE, President. 
J.P. ROGERS, Secretary, 


CONTINENTAL 


INS. CO., 
No. 102 Broadway. 


Branch ? No. 149 Montague St., Brooklyn, 
Offices, ' No. 94 Broadway, Brooklyn, E. D. 


$500,000.00 
Cash Assets, $7 503,700.54 


New York, August 2d, 1870. 
The Direetors of this Company have declared a 
Semi-annual Dividend of 


, = = 
TEN PER CENT 


upon the Capital, payable on demand. 


Capital, 


also directed that 

‘ pLrp AUNT Cpe ppanr 
6 PER CENT. INTEREST 
be paid on outstanding Scrip of the years 1865, 
67, 68 and ’69 on the 20th of September next. 


And they have 


6b, 


Scrip transfer books w:ll be elosed from the Ist to 
the 20th of September. 


They have also made an allotment of Scrip of 
SIXTY PER CENT 
SLX! ry LY ( vph Be 
n all participating Policies, deliverable 

afte September 20th next. 


on and 


And have also ordered the 
SCRIP issued in 1IS64, 
with SLX per cent. Interest thereon to be paid off, 
in cash, on the 15th inst. 
CYRUS PECK, 
Secretary. 


TH EE 


MUTUAL GUARANTY 
LIFE ASSOCIATION, 


No. 9S BROADWAY, Y., 


Issues LIFE Insurance 
Policies under an improved 
and original system. The 
paymentot TEN DOLLARS 
will secure a policy for TWO 
THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
(larger sums in proportion ), 
and a small PRO-RATA 
payment is required only 
, adeath occurs in the 
class and division in whic 
a — is registered, 

n some essential points, 
such as medical examina 
tion, pro-rata payments, and 
absolute policies, this Asso 
ciation does not vary fro om. 
any of our oldest companie 
but in greater simplicity, 
economy, and accommoda 
tion of payments, it differ 
materially. 

Authorized Capital, 


$250,000. 

For particulars, pamphlets may be had gr mer 
tously at the office of the Associs ition, No. 98 Broad 
way, New York, or of its agents. 

GEN. 8. P. HEIN" as 3m U.S. A., President. 

aes ROSENFIELI Vice-President. 
TLERNAN BRLE N tM tg 

JAMES A. RIC HMOND, General Agent. 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE, No, 135 BROADWAY. 


i 


CASH CAPITAL, ° ° $2,500,000 00 
Assets, lst July, 1870, : ‘ - 4,576,235 74 
Liabilities, . . . . 106,359 49 

ABSTRACT OF THE 
THIRTY-FOURTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 

Showing the condition of the Company on 
the ist day of July, 1870. 
ASSETS. 

Cash, Balancein Bank $200,808 00 





Bonds and’ ent ages, being first lien onReal 
Estate ...... sence kgtit 

Loans on Stocks, pi ayable “on demand. 

United States Stocks (market value). 

State, Municipal, and Bank Stocks and Bonds 
(market value 

Other Property, 


Total .oc.cccccccccccccncesccccsrce ease 


3,015 00 
1 —_ 00 | 


£52,120 00 | 
161,292 74 


tees " $4,576,235 


lliscellaneous Items........ 
74 


CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres’t. 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Pres‘t 


J. H. WASESURN, Secretary. 
wy M. LYON, Ass’t Secretary. 
B. GREENE, 2d Ass’t Secretary. 


NEW York, July 12, 1870. 








SCHOOL FURNITURE 


W. P. UHLINGER, Patentee and Manufacturer 
of School Furniture, offers his latest Improved 
School Desk at reduced prices. Having twenty 
yeurs experience in business, and unequalled facili- 
ties for manufacturing, he can defy competition. 
ane furniture is recommended as the best now in 
use; and will be warranted to last twenty years, 
Ww ith proper care. It is built of well seasoned lum- 
ber with cast-iron frames, sufficiently stiff and 
strong, requiring no braces like other desks of flim- 
sey structure, made for show rather than service. No 
slat seats to give children opportunity to break 
their fingers through the openings; no gimcracks 
of any kind tomar the beauty of the design, nor 
unnecessary ornaments to catch the dust. For com 
fort, the new desk is all that can be desired ; it has 
a rounded back to suit the curve of the spine, anda 
noiseless hinged seat, hollowed out, 

The Desks are shipped in pieces to save freight, 
and experienced men sent to put up and finish them 
in the School-houses, without charge for time, and 
no trouble to the purchaser. In filling orders from 
distant parts, full directions are furnished for put 
ting together and setting the desks. 

TEACHERS’ DESKS and Book Cases, Chairs, 
Settees, School—Umbrella and Bible Stands, School! 
Clocks and Musie Boards. 

SCHOOL SLATES and Slate Blackboards of all 
sizes, constantly on hand. 

REVERSIBLE SETTEES for 
Rustie Settees for Parks 
nished to order, 

Iilustrated Cirenlars 
dressing W. P. 
Columbia Works, 
St., Phila., Pa 


Sunday-Schools, 
and country places, fur- 


and Price Lists sent by ad 
Uhlinger, 607 Chestnut Street, or 
Columbia Avenue, below Second 


AA 


Plans, Views, 
and Description! 
Beautiful! Convenient! 
Economical! 


A MODEL HOUSE! 


Address, (with Scrip if convenient), 


GEO. J. COLBY, / 


Architect, 


m sq jueg 


S4Ul[od 4AL HLUMOM TTA 
REFORMATION 


*8}0 CG IOj [Tv 


RA DICAL 


A 


MEG CO} 


EASILY 
sr) MADE 


ZY With ourStencil and 
A Key Check Outfit. 


Ue Circulars Free. 


PATENT 


ny 
H. W. JOHNS’ 


AshestosRoof Coating 


78 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORE. 


A. WILLARD & CO., 
m = L00King Glasses, 


177 Canal Street, 
2d Block West of the Bowery, NEW YORK. 
about to apply for 


INVENTORS patenrs, 


in the United States or Foreign Countries, should 


not fail to avail themselves of the services of 


WESTERN & COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS OF 


The Engineering and Mining Journal, 


AND 


The Manufacturer and Builder, 


Advice by letter or in person FREE. Address 
WESTERN & COMPANY, 
37 Park Row, New York. 


CHAMPION 


| COW -MILKER. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY.—All whoare looking for 
a legitimate and profitable business to call and examine 
the CHAMPION COW-MILKER (pateuted April 5, 
1870), a sure cure for aching hands and kicking. It 
milks the four teats of acow at once. It imitatés the 
calf—draws and stops drawing to swallow. Milks three- 
teated cows as well as any : is more agreeable to the 
cow than are milking ; perfectly self-adjusting; will 
fit any cow ire O pportu nity is now offered to ener 
getic men ¢ ither r to travel or locate in ity or country. 


N. Y. COW-MILKER M’'F'G CO., 


BOYN TOWN’S 


BRICK-SET Aa PORTABLE 
EU NACES 
=D Dou BLE-OVEN 
sES, 
ACE HEATERS, HEAT- 
“AND LAUNDRY 


267 Broadway. 


LOW AND Bis ee . 
BALTIMORE FIR rE PI 
ING, ae 
STOVES 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 
No. 234 Water St., New York, 
Send for circular: 


BiIixXBY & CO., 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 
LADIES’ & CHILDRENS’ SHOES. 
All of which are warranted Exclusively Hand-made, 

No. 8 Astor Place, 
(Near Broadway) New York. 


Buy the Black Beauty! 
&.~. EUMELAN +... 

Best early 4 
hardy, prolific ; 
Descriptive Nur ry Catalogue, 
10 cent anil ad Club rate 
free. MER RIL & COLEMAN, 


Stays i 
Sent by mail, 
full of “facts and hints, 
of rees, Vines, &e. 
N. Y 


=r . T 


$2 each : BIS y 


OLBY WRINGER! Best and Cheapest! 
OMPOSED of indestructible materials! 
MPACT, simple, durable, and efficient ! 
OMPARE it with every other machine! 
OLBY LRros. & CO., 505 Broadway, N. Y 


Vv i N EG A K s Molasses, or Sorghum, in 10 


hours, W ithout using drugs. Forcircular address F. 1. 
SAGE, Vinegar-Maker, Cromwell, Ct. 


* averill Chemical Pait Co,” 


Office, 34 Burling Slip, N, Y, 


How inte feck Cider, Wine, 
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ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS 1809 


SAPOLIO 


For General 


ESTB, 


Household 


purpeses 


Is BETTER and CHEAPER than SOAP. 


One ah. of Bll , ole 
Laundry Soap will make em gi ‘aur rts 
of Handsome Soft Soap. Ask son ny CON 
° ‘yr for it and Try it. Cri 
HOTHERS. s4 Front Sites New, Yorks 


TROY BELLS. 


Oid Established Troy BeM Foundry, 


Roy, N. Y.-—(Established 1852), a large assort- 
ment of Church, Academy, Fire Alarm, and other 
Bells constantly on hand and made to order. ade of 
genuine Bell Metal (Copper and Tin). Hung with Ro- 
tary Mountings, the best and most durable ever used, 
WARRANTED SATISFACTORY. 

Ps Illustrated Catalogne sent free upon applic Y. 


JONES & CO. Troy N. 


MENEELY'S BELL  FOUNDERY 


WEST TROY, N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED 1826. 

Church, Academy, Factory and other Bells, made 
of copper and tin, warranted satisfactory, and 
mouuted with our New Patent Rotary Yoke tae 
most recent and desirable bell fixture in use. 

For prices and ¢ ——. apply to 

E. G. . MENEELY 
NY¥ 


West Troy, 


% “ 
BKEKLILSs 
For Churches, Schools, Academies, Factories, Fire 
Alarms, &¢., &c., of Pure Bell Metal (Copper and 
Tin). War ranted and fitted with improved mountings 
at lowest cash prices. Also AMALGAM BELLS, 
at 20 cts. per lb. Catalogue sent free. 
S. S. DAVIS, 55 Dey St., N. Y¥. 


BELMONT HOTEL, 


J.P. RICHARDS, Prop’r, 


DINING ROOMS 


Rooms 50 cts., 75 cts. and $1 00 
PER NIGHT. 
133, 135 & 137 Fulton street 


NEW YORK. 


PLYMOUTH PULPIT 


Is the regular Weekly Publication of 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 
SERMONS, 


Suitable for Binding and Preservation. 


These Sermons are being read hy people of every 
class and denomination all over this country and 
Europe. ‘The form in which they are issued is such 
that the numbers can be preserved and bound up in 
a handsome volume, One year’s subscyption secures 
fifty-two numbers, making two handsome volumes of 


Over Four Hundred Pages each, 


EXTRAORDINARY OFFER! 
PLYMOUTH PULPIT ($3.00) 


AND 

THE OHRISTIAN UNION ($3.00), 

will be sent to one address for one 
year for $5 
(The regular price being $6.00). 

Every subscriber under this offer will re- 
ceive a copy of Marshall's “Household Wash- 
ington.” 

J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Ruow,N. Y. 


A New and Much-Needed Book. 


MATERNITY. 


A POPULAK TREATISE 


For Young Wives and Mothers. 
By T.S. Vervi, A.M., M.D., of Washington, D.C. 

Dr. VERDI isa well-known and successful Homeeo- 
pathic Practitioner, of thorough scientific tr 
arge ex His book has arisen from aw 
in his own practice, as a Monitor to Y« 
Guide to Young Mothers, and an a wt tothe 
physician. It deals skillfully, sensibly, and 
with the perplexities of early married life 
with the holy duties of Maternity, 


have, 


ning and 
ant felt 
sung Wives, a 


perience. 


family 
delicately 
*, as connected 
giving information 
either in con wh 
tha 


which women must 
, or from 


versation Ww 


physician uch a source as thi evidently 


preferable mode of learning, for adelicat« 
woman, Vlain and intelligible, but witl 
the most fastidious taste, the sty 
commend it to careful perusal 
and 
cives extended detailed instrrx 
medical treatment of infant 
al] the perils of early life. 
Asa Mothers’ Manual, it will have 
special 


ind sensitive 
out offense to 
le of this hook must 
It treats of the needs, 
of the time of travail; 
for the care 
and children 


dangers, alleviations and 
and 


ighout 


lion 


throt 


4 large sale, and 
as a book of and reliable information on very 
important topics, it will be heartily welcomed. 
Handsomely printed on laid paper; bevelled boards 
extra English cloth, 12mo., 450 pages, Price $2.25. 
For sale by all Booksellers, sent post-paid 
on receipt 


or will be 

of the price by 

J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Row, New York. 


HIRAM WOODRUFF 


ON THE 


Tr 

A handsome 12mo volume, with a splendid steel-plate 
portrait of Hiram Woodruff. Price, extra Cloth, $2,25. 

The New York 7ribune says: “* Thisis a Masterly 
Treatise oy the Master of nis Profession—the ripened 
product of forty years’ experience in andling, Train- 
ing, Riding, and Driving the Trotting Horse. There 
isno book like it in any language on the subject of 
which it treats.” Single copies sent postpaid on receipt 


of price, 
J.B. FORD & CO., 
, 89 PARK Row, NEw YORE 


How to ain and Drive Him. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 











ALBERT B, WALDRON, Auctioneer, 
SALESROOMS: 108 Liberty & 111 Cedar Sts. 


WALDRON & COOKE would respectfully draw the 
attention of their friends and the public generally to 
their elegant salesrooms. We have always contended 
that kad rooms was the necessary point to be attained 
in selling goods-room to display and light to show 
every imperfection, so that buyers can examine for 
themselves. We are now prepared to hold regular 
weekly sales of Furniture, &c. 

On Thursday, Cope Ist, 1870: 
GENTEEL HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE, 
At Residence, No. 23 West 42d St. 

The Furniture was all made to order by Marcotte, 

and is first-class, with other articles in proportion. 

On Saturday, are 8d: 

AOUSEHOLD AND CABINET FURNITURE, &c., 
At Salesrooms. Including a general assortment of all 
goods used in housekeeping 


Triple Currency Letters of Credit. 


OF 
BOWLES, BROTHERS & CO., 
THROUGH ITS COMPLETED BRANCHES 
QD 


New York, Paris, ’ 
10 William St., 12 Rue de la Paix, 
Boston, London, 
27 State St., 446 Strand, Charing-Cross, 
Will receive deposits. either in 
FRANCS, DOLLARS, OR POUNDS, 
or make collections at any one of the above-named 
centers, to credit of an account with its Branch in any 
other of said centers, 
AT CURRENCY RATES, 
less expenses, and Free of all Commission. 


July 29, 1870. 
To our Correspondents and Holders of our Credits : 

In view of present and probable future Continental 
disturbance, we hereby beg leave to inform you that 
bona fide holders of our Credits are authorized to draw 
for their amount (or any part thereof which may re- 
main unused) in POUNDS STERLING, at usual 
THREE DAYS’ SIGHT, upon 

Messrs. BOWLES BROS. & CO., 
449 Strand, Charing-Cross, London. 
Very respectfully yours, 
OWLES BROTHERS & CO. 

NOTE.—Holders of Credits are notified that, for the 
sake of Unifornity of indorsements upon the Letters 
of Credit, all Drafts in Sterling will be estimated at the 
fixed nominal rate of Frs. 25 per Pound Sterling, to be 
subsequently adjusted at actual rates at dates of our 
reimbursement, either in America or Europe. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The public are also notified that we are now prepared 

to issue TRIPLE CURRENCY CREDITS. 

his is a feature entirely new and original with this 
House, and the Copyright is reserved thereto. 

he Credit is in the three currencies of Pounds, Dol- 
lars, and Francs, in the proportion of one, five, and 
twenty five, and enables the 
at any point of tne traveling circuit of the world, in 
the currency most available at that point. 

During the present Continental disturbances these 
Credita will be found particularly useful, as with them 
Drafts may be made upon London, if desired, where 
Gold payments will probably continue, notwithstand- 
ing their temporary cessation at the Bank of France. 
The traveler thus becomes much more independent 
of merely local disturbances, having the choice of 
Londan, Paris, or New York to draw upon. 

Nothing could better illustrate the value of these 
Credits. 





MERCHANTS 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK, 
Office, 257 BROADWAY, 


Issues all kinds of Life and Endowment Policies on 
the Mutual System, free from restriction 
on travel and occupation. 


All Policies are non-forfeitable, and participate in 
the profits of the Company. 


WILLIAM T. PHIPPS, President. 
A. D. HOLLY, Secretary. 
O. 8. PAINE, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
HENRY HIGDTON, Counsel. 


The Officegs of this Company are prepared 
to make liberal terms with responsible and 
efficient Life Insurance men from every 
quarter. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


OPENED ON MONDAY, AUG. 29, 


A Large Assortment 


y 


PLAIN and FANCY SILKS, 


SUITABLE FOR AUTUMN, 


» 


From $1 per Yard upwards. Also a case of very 


RICH SATIN BROCATELLES, 


THE CHOICEST GOODS MANUFACTURED. 


BONNETS, PONSONS, AND A. T. STEW- 
ART & 00'S 


PLAIN BLACK SILKS, 


THE HANDSOMEST GOODS IMPORTED. 


Trimming Silks and Satins 


IN 
GREAT VARIETY, 
CUT 


TO SUIT CUSTOMERS. 


Broadway, Fourth Aven ue, Ninth, 
and Tenth Streets. 


P + ) 
wsUMMERTRADES 
MA Straw Goods, PARASOLS, Sun Umbrellas, CY 
4A RIBBONS, LACES, EMBROIDERIES, and CY 
MA FANCY GOODS, HOSIERY, WHITE GOODS, CY 
81a HOUSEKEEPING and FURNISHING Goods, CY 
MLA BOOKS AND STATIONERY, &c., Cy 
R. H. MACY, cy 


MA 14th St. and 6th Ave. CY 





CORSETS FOR THE MILLION. 


THOMPSON'S, $1.25, $1.50. $1.75, and $2.00 EACH. 
FINE FRENCH CORSETS we te #0 
_ A LARGE STOCK OF CORSETS, 60c. EACH. 
100 DOZEN LADIES’ TUCKED SKIRTS, trom 
to $2.00. 


W. A. CORR, 
222 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


THE AMELIA BATHING 
NEW STYLE, 


J. & J. SLATER’S, 
858 Broadway. 


SHOE, 


na fide holder to draw, | 





| 
| 
| 
| 


THE UNDERSIGNED 


| 
| 
beg to announce to | 


their Friends and the 
BOOK-BUYING PUB. | 
LIC that they have es- | 


tablished themselves 


at 


451 Broome Street, | 


For the purpose of carrying on a 


Bookselling Business, 


Where they will be happy to see them and receive or- 
ders, They will keep on hand a full Stock of the 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE DAY, 

3esides the 

Works of Popular Standard Au- 
thors, Children’s Books, Libra- 

ries and Toy Books, etc. 

Bringing with them an Experience of Twenty-seven 

Ycars in the *“Trade” in this City, they are prepared to 

transact a FIRST-CLASS business INTELLIGENT- 

LY. 

Bibles, Books of Common Prayer, 
Church Service, and Hymn 
Books of all denomina- 
tions, 

In the various editions and styles of binding. 
Orders from PUBLIC or PRIVATE LIBRARIES, 
SUNDAY-SCHUOLS, OR CLERGYMEN, will receive 

a LIBERAL DISCOUNT. 

They will guarantee to all customers promptness and 
dispatch in all business engagements. 
Soliciting your patronage, we remain, 
Yours faithfully, 


DE WITT C. LENT & CO., 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
45! Broome Street, 
(A few doors west of Broadway), 
NEW YORK. 








| dation from 


HUSBANDRY 


By GEORGE E. WARING, Jr 





Of Ogden Farm, Agricultural Engineer of Central Park, | 
N.Y.; author of ** Drainage for Profit and for Health, | 
&c. A Guide for Farmers. young and old, in every de- 
partment of Agriculture, 660 pages and 100 engravings. | 
Agents wanted. E. B. TREAT & CO., Publishers, 654 | 
Broadway, New York. | 

! 


Foremost in the Rank of Music Books !| 


Richardson’s New Method | 


VOR THE | 


PIANO-FORTE. 


Its great popularity still continues. 


25,000. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


Annual Sale, 
Price, $3.75. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


NEW BOOKS 
NOW READY. 


A Book for all Christians. 


LECTURE-ROOM 


TALKS. 


A Series of Familiar Discourses on Themes 
Christian Experience 


By HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


Phonographically reportedjby T. J. Ellinwood. 12mo 


Extra cloth. Price, $1.75. 


These ** Talks” are the well-known and delight 


ful expositions of Scripture and extempore remarks | 
in | 
the familiar and free intercourse of Mr. Beecher with | 


teade at prayer-meetings, and on similar occasions, 


his own people. Mr. Ellinwood’s reports, both of | 
Lecture-Room Talks and of Sermons (in Plymouth 
Pulpit) as published by the house of Ford & Co., are 
the only ones which Mr. Beecher authorizes or recog: 
nizes as his own utterances. Many of them have never 
been in print. This is a volume of helpful and inspir 
ing thought, for all Christians. 


PRINCIPLES OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE: 

As applied to the Duties and Pleasures of Home. A 
Text-Book for Young Ladies in Schools, Seminaries 
and Colleges. By CATHERINE E. BEECHER and 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 

A compact 12mo. volume of 300 pages; profusely 
illustrated ; well printed, and bound in neat and 
substantial style. Price $2.00, 

Prepared with a view to assist in training young 
women for the distinctive duties which inevitably 
come upon them in household life, this volume should 
find an honored place in every institution devoted tc 
feminine education. Ver many topics of vital im- 
portance in the regulation of the household receive | 
thorough treatment. The book has been made witt 
especial reference to the duties, ‘cares, and pleasure 
of the family, as being the place where, whatever the 


| taining Sixteen Double Quarto 





political developments of the future, Woman, from her 


very nature, of body and of spirit, will tind her moat 
2 scupation. 
ALSO READY: 
BEECHER’S SERMONS: 


March to September, 1869. 

Illustrated with a large and effective engraving, giving 
a fine view of the Interior of Plymouth Church 
45i pp. Price, Extra Cloth, $2.50; Half Morovco of 
Half Calf, $5.00. 


‘*Mr. Beecher’s pulpit discourses need no coramer- 


Second Seies. 


us. His name is as familiar as a house 
hold word throughout the land, and the mere an 
nouncement of this book, in which are gathered to 
gether the sermons of a half a year, will be sufficiant 
to commend it.”"—Chicago Times. 


J. B. FORD & 00., Publishers, 


39 Park Row, New York. 


DRY GOODS. 
C. M. GRAVES, salesman at Messrs. H. B. CLAF- 
LIN & CO’S, corner of Church and Worth streets, 
Sew York, solicits the ey of merchants de- 








“cous of purchasing at the most favor- 
sle rates. Inquire for GRAVES. 





Motto, “ Excelsior”—Objects, “ Progress and Improvement.” 
pou OORES 


THE LARGEST, BEST, AND CHEAPEST 


ILLUSTRATED RURAL AND FAMILY WEEKLY. 
By D. D. T. MOORE, NEW YORK CITY, AND ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


A CHANGE AND IMPROVEMENT! 
THis FaMous WEEKLY was for twenty years published in Annual Volumes, but its enlargement (last 
year) from Eight to Sixteen Large Double Quarto Pages, constrains us to make a change which will be 
an improvement, by issuing 


Two Volumes a Year instead of One! 


The Semi-Annual Volumes will commence with July and January. This change is made for the con- 
venience ef the thousands who preserve the RuRAL for reference, and in the belief that it will add to its 
general Acceptability and Usefulness throughout the Country. No pains or expense will be spared to 
augment the value of a Journal which has long ranked as 


THE BEST WEEKLY IN AMERICA! 


THE RuRAL NEW-YoRKER is well known as the Leading and Most Complete Illustrated Rural, Lit- 
erary and Family Newspaper, combined, in the World, and we trust the change now announced will 
increase its popularity, in both Town and country, all over the Continent. 


The Rural is the Largest Wustrated Paper ! 
Sixteen Double-Quarto Pages of Five Columns each ! 
The Paper for Yourself, your Family, and your Friends ! 


BOTH PRESS AND PEOPLE PRAISE IT! 


Yor example, an exchange says: ‘‘ THE RURAL is the most Elegantly Printed, Ably Edited, Widely 
Circulated and Heartily Welcomed Paper, as a Whole , which now jinds its way among the People.” 

Tue RuraL NEwW-YorKER is invaluable te all Farmers, Horticulturists, &c. As a LITERARY and 
FamILy Paper it is superior,—while its epitome of the News, and Reports of the Markets, Orops, éc., is 
full and reliable. Every reader of THE CHRISTIAN UNION who wants another first-class paper should 
take the RuRAL, which is National in Character and Objects, and has a Continental Circulation. 

Remewber it is not a Monthly, but the Largest, Best, and Cheapest [lustrated Weekly published ; 
and, though double its former size, and great]y improved, its price remains unchanged ! 


RATES PER VOLUME AND YEAR. 
July 2d, will be published in uniform style with the 
ages of Five Column—Finely Illustrated and Neatly 
A Title-Page and Index given at the close of the Volume. A 

TERMS.—Only $1.50 per Volume of 26 numbers (July to Jan.), or $3 “per year of 52 numbers. Ten 
copies, ..25 each per volume, or $2.50 per year, with a free copy (or premium) to club agent. Remittances by 
Draft, P. O. Money Order, or Registered Letter, may be made at the risk of the Publisher. 

Now is the Time to Subscribe and Form Clubs for Vol. XXII. Specimen Numbers, Show 
Bills, etc., sent free to all disposed to act in behalf of THE RURAL. Address 


D. D. T. MOORE, 41 Park Row, N.Y. 


VoLtuME XXiL., someneneing Fae oy No. con- 


rinted on Book Paper. 


~GARDNER’S 
Portable Book-Rack, Book-Case, and Writing- 
Desk Combined. 


This is the first good article 
of Furniture that has ever been 
made which can be taken apart 
in less than a minute, and pack- 


ed away or shipped from place 





to place as easily as a few short 
boards, and can be set up again 
ai by any person{in a few moments 
UENCUTUUtocteMLU itn ova eeie TUT vrata 

without the aid of any tools. 


Smal] sizes forming a substan- 


tial and complete Book-Rack. 





Larger sizes forming a perfect 





and Substantial Writing-Desk 


and Book-Case Combined. 


Furnished in Cabinet-Form 


for $21. 








Prices for large sizes, 6 feet 4 
inches high, solid Black Walnut, 


only $13.50. Prices for smaller 


sizes down as low as $1. 


A liberal discount to the trade. 


Ten per cent. off to all Preachers 
Manufactured by 
THE CARDNER MANUFACTURINC CO., 
110 BOWERY, 
Manufacturers of Looking-Glass & Picture-Frames. 


REMINGTONS’ SPORTING RIFLE---Breech-Loading. 


Using Metallic Cartridges Nos. 38 & 46. Oalibre, or size of Bore, 36-100 and 44-100 
of an Inch, 
WEICHT FROM 9.TO 14 POUNDS. 
30-inch Steel Barrell.......... $36.00 | 32-inch Steel Barrel 
34-inch Steel Bavrrel.......... $40.00 


REMINGTONS’ FIRE-ARMS. 


Sold by the Trade Generally. A Liberal Discount to Dealers, 
200,000 furnished the U. S. Governmeut, 250,000 furnished European Governments. 


Army, Navy Belt, Police, and Pocket Revolvers; Repeating and Vest Pocket Pistots and RIFLE 
CANES using the Metallic Cartridge. Breech-loading and Revolving RIFLEs. 


E. REMINCTON & SONS, ILION, N.Y. 
$34 PER DAY. ene dey S 
| 82 State St. 
ACENTS WANTED! | 
| MASSILLON, Ohio. 


In every Town, County, and State, to canvass for | 








$38.00 





‘Henry Ward Beecher's Paper, | °#!°4¢0: 1, 


| 188 La Salle 8t. 
With Which is CIVEN AWAY | 
j 
That superb and world-renowned work of art ‘*Mar- 
shall’s Household Engraving of Wash- 
ington.”’ The best paper and the grandest engrav- 
ing in America. Agents report ** making $17 in halfa 
day.” ‘Sales easier than books, ang profits greater.” 
Ladies or gentlemen desiring immédiate and largely 
remuneratiye employment; canvassers, and all 
soliciting agents will find more money in this than 
anything else. Itis something entirely new, being an 
unprecedented combination and very taking. Send for 
circular and terms to 


J, B. FORD & CO., 
39 Park Row, New Yor 


MEMPHIS, Tenn., 
285 Main 8t. 


N. ORLEANS, La.,_ 
2 Oarondelet Sto 


BALTIMORE, Ma. 
98 8. Howard St. 








§ cts. Address 


GEO. STECK & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


(SRAND, 
SQUARE, 


AND 


UPRICHT 


PIANO-FORTES. 


A CARD. 


The general decline of values in all 
branches of industry, our greatly increased 
facilities for manufacturing and a desire to 
establish ONE STANDARD price for our 
Pianos, have enabled us to offer to the pub- 
lic, from this date, a new and greatly re- 
duced price-list. 
but 
pianos, and in reducing our scale of prices 


We manufacture none first-class 


we have adopted the very lowest figures at 
which a thoroughly substantial and perfect 
Piano-Forte can be sold with a fair profit. 
By this course we mean, so far as we are 
concerned, to abvlish the practice so much 
in vogue of late Wit, manufacturers and 
dealers, of keeping up a high price-list 
and offering large discounts as inducements 


to purchasers. As this custom, if persisted 


in, cannot but demoralize business, and 
must always prove unsatisfactory to the 
purchasing public, we are confident that by 
adopting the system of low fixed prices we 
shall be sustained by our patrons and the 


musical public. We have reduced prices 


from 15 to 25 per cent. 


GEO. STECK & CoO. 


STECK's HALL, New York, July, 1870, 


141 Eighth Street, 


(Between Broadway and Fourth Avenue.) 


STEINWAY & SONS 


Manufacturers of 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES, 


ne) 


cu Tae IM 


YW) OO 


5 a 
yonmunas - 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE 


A CENERAL REDUCTION 


In their prices, in accordance with the deciiwe i. ine 
premium on Gold, and consequent decreased cost of 
imported articles used in the manufacture of Piano- 
fortes. In addition to their established styles of Piano- 
fortes, STEINWAY & SONS, in order to meet a long- 
felt and frequently expressed want, by persons of mod- 
erate means, teachers, schools, etc., have perfected ar- 
rangements for the manufacture of an entirely 
style of instrument, termed 


THE “SCHOOL” PIANO 


A thoroughly complete instrument of 7 octaves, pre- 
cisely the same in size, scale, interior mechanism, and 
workmanship, as their highest priced 7 octave Pianos, 
the only difference being that this new style of instru- 
ment is constructed in a perfectly plain yet exceed- 
ingly neat exterior case. These new instruments will 
be supplied to those who desire to possess a thoroughly 
firat-class *‘Steinway Piano,” yet are limited in means. 


At Exceedingly Moderate Prices. 
STEINWAY & SONS also desire to call general at- 
tention to their new 
Patent Upright Pianos, 
With Double lron Frame, Patent Resonator, Tubular 
Frame Action, and new soft Pedal, which are matchless 
in volume and quality of tone, and surpassing facility 
of action, whilst standing longer in tune and being 
more impervious to atmospheric influences than any 
other Piano at Present manufactured. 
Price Lists and Illustrated 
Catalogues 
mailed free on application. 


Every Piano is Warranted for Five Years. 
WAREROOMS, First Floor of Steinway Hall 
Nos. 109 and 111 Easi-Fourteenth 8t., 
(Between 4th Ave. and Irving Place.) New York, 
5 000 ye! wartmp for Two New 

’ cles, just p i, needed in every 


family. Ful) particulars tree. nple, post-paid, 30 
¥, H. WHITE, Newark, New Jersey 
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